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THE END OF THE TETHER.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


For a long time after the 
course of the steamer Sofala 
had been altered for the land, 
the low swampy coast had re- 
tained its appearance of a mere 
smudge of darkness beyond a 
belt of glitter. The sunrays 
eemed to fall violently upon 
he calm sea—seemed to shatter 
themselves upon an adamantine 


\|surface into sparkling dust, into 


a dazzling vapour of light that 
blinded the eye and wearied 
the brain with its unsteady 
brightness. 

Captain Whalley did not 
look at it. When his Serang, 
approaching the roomy cane 
arm-chair which he filled cap- 
ably, had informed him in a 
low voice that the course was 


I, 


to be altered, he had risen at 
once and had remained on his 
feet, face forward, while the 
head of his ship swung through 
a quarter of a circle. He had 
not uttered a single word, not 
even the word to steady the 
helm. It was the Serang, an 
elderly, alert, little Malay, with 
a very dark skin, who mur- 
mured the order to the helms- 
man, And then Captain Whal- 
ley slowly sat down again in 
the arm-chair on the bridge 
and fixed his eyes on the deck 
between his feet. 

He could not hope to see 
anything new upon this lane 
of the sea. He had been on 
these coasts for the last three 
years. From Low Cape to 
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Malantan the distance was 
fifty miles, six hours’ steaming 
for the old ship with the tide, 
or seven against. Then you 
steered straight for the land, 
and by-and-by three palms 
would appear on the sky, tall 
and slim, and with their dishev- 
elled heads in a bunch, as if 
in confidential criticism of the 
dark mangroves. The Sofala 
would be headed towards them; 
a few insignificant little islets 
would come detached from the 
dull green coast, which at a 
given moment, as the ship 
closed with it obliquely, would 
show several clean shining 
fractures—the brimful estuary 
of ariver. Then on through a 
brown liquid, three parts water 
and one part black earth, on 
and on between the low shores, 
three parts black earth and one 
part brackish water, the Sofala 
would plough her way up-stream, 
as she had done onceevery month 
for these seven years or more, 
long before he was aware of 
her existence, long before he 
had ever thought of having 
anything to do with her and 
her invariable voyages. The 
old ship ought to have known 
the road better than her men, 
who had not been kept so long 
at it without a change; better 
than the faithful Serang, whom 
he had brought over from his 
last ship to keep the captain’s 
watch ; better than he himself, 
who had been her captain for 
the last three years only. She 
could always be depended upon 
to make her courses. Her com- 
passes were never out. She 
was no trouble at all to take 
about, as if her great age had 
given her knowledge, wisdom, 


and steadiness. She made her 
landfalls to a degree of the 
bearing, and almost to a minute 
of her allowed time. At any 
moment, as he sat on the bridge 
without looking up, or lay sleep- 
less in his bed, simply by reckon- 
ing the days and the hours he 
could tell where he was—the 
precise spot of the beat. He 
knew it well too, this monoton- 
ous huckster’s round, up and 
down the Straits ; he knew its 
order and its sights and its 
people. Malacca to begin with, 
in at daylight and out at dusk, 
to cross over with a rigid phos- 
phorescent wake this highway 
of the Far East. Darkness and 
gleams on the water, clear stars 
on a black sky, perhaps the 
lights of a home steamer keep- 
ing her unswerving course in 
the middle, or maybe the elusive 
shadow of a native craft with 
her mat sails flitting by silently 
—and the low land on the other 
side in sight at daylight. At 
noon the three palms of the 
next place of call, a settlement 
up a sluggish river. The prin- 
cipal white trader residing there 
was a retired young sailor, with 
whom he had become friendly 
in the course of many voyages. 
Sixty miles farther on there 
was another place of call, a deep 
bay with only a couple of houses 
on the beach. And so on, in and 
out, picking up coastwise cargo 
here and there, and finishing 
with a hundred miles’ steady 
steaming through the maze of 
an archipelago of small islands 
up to a large native town at 
the end of the beat. There was 
a three days’ rest for the old ship 
before he started her again in 
inverse order, seeing the same 
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shores from another bearing, 
hearing the same voices in the 
same places, back again to the 
Sofala’s port of registry on the 
great highway to the East, 
where he would take up a berth 
nearly opposite the big stone 
pile of the harbour office till it 
was time to start again on the 
old round of 800 miles and thirty 
days. Not a very enterprising 
life, this, for Captain Whalley, 
Henry Whalley, otherwise Dare- 
devil Harry— Whalley of the 
Condor, a famous clipper in her 
day. No. Nota very enterpris- 
ing life for a man who had served 
famous firms, who had sailed 
famous ships (more than one or 
two of them his own); who 
had made famous passages, had 
been the pioneer of new routes 
and new trades; who had 
steered across the unsurveyed 
tracts of the South Seas, and 
had seen the sun rise on un- 
charted islands. Fifty years at 
sea, and forty out in the East 
(“a pretty thorough appren- 
ticeship,” he used to remark 
smilingly), had made him hon- 
ourably known to a generation 
of shipowners and merchants 
in all the ports from Bombay 
clear over to where the East 
merges into the West upon the 
coast of the two Americas. His 
fame remained writ, not very 
large but plain enough, on the 
Admiralty charts. Was there 
not somewhere between Aus- 
tralia and China a Whalley 
Island and a Condor Reef? On 
that dangerous coral formation 
the celebrated clipper had hung 
stranded for three days, her 
captain and crew throwing her 
cargo overboard with one hand 
and with the other, as it were, 
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keeping off her a flotilla of 
savage war-canoes. At that 
time neither the island nor the 
rock had any official existence. 
Later the officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s steam - vessel Fusilier, 
despatched to make a survey 
of the route, recognised in the 
adoption of these two names 
the enterprise of the man 
and the solidity of the ship. 
Besides, as any one who cares 
may see, the ‘General Direc- 
tory,’ vol. ii. p. 410, begins the 
description of the “ Malotu or 
Whalley Passage” with the 
words: “This advantageous 
route, first discovered in 1850 
by Captain Whalley in the ship 
Condor,” &c., and ends by re- 
commending it warmly to sail- 
ing vessels leaving the China 
ports for the south in the 
months from December to 


‘April inclusive. 


This was the clearest gain he 
had out of life. Nothing could 
rob him of this kind of fame. 
The piercing of the Isthmus of 
Suez, like the breaking of a 
dam, had let in upon the East 
a flood of new ships, new men, 
new methods of trade. It had 
changed the face of the Eastern 
seas and the very spirit of their 
life; so that his early experi- 
ences meant nothing whatever 
to the new generation of seamen. 

In those bygone days he had 
handled many thousands of 
pounds of his employers’ money 
and of his own; he had at- 
tended faithfully, as by law a 
shipmaster is expected to do, 
to the conflicting interests of 
owners, charterers, and under- 
writers. He had never lost a 
ship or consented to a shady 
transaction; and he had lasted 
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well, outlasting in the end the 
conditions that had gone to the 
making of his name. He had 
buried his wife (in the Gulf of 
Petchili), had married off his 
daughter to the man of her un- 
lucky choice, and had lost more 


II. 


His age sat lightly enough 
on him; and of his ruin he was 
not ashamed. He had not been 
alone to believe in the stability 
of the Banking Corporation. 
Men whose judgment in matters 
of finance was as expert as his 
seamanship had commended 
the prudence of his invest- 
ments, and had lost themselves 
much money in the great 
failure. The only difference 
between him and them was 
that he had lost his all. And 
yet not his all. There had re- 
mained to him from his lost 
fortune a very pretty little 
barque, Fair Maid, which he 
had bought to occupy his leisure 
of a retired sailor—“to play 
with,” as he expressed it him- 
self. 

He had officially left the 
sea the year preceding his 
daughter’s marriage. But after 
the young couple had gone to 
settle in Melbourne he felt he 
could not make himself happy 
on shore. He was too much of 
a merchant sea-captain for mere 
yachting to satisfy him. He 
wanted the illusion of affairs; 
and his acquisition of the Fair 
Maid preserved the continuity 
of his life. He introduced her 
to his acquaintances in various 
ports as “my last command.” 
When he grew too old to be 
trusted with a ship, he would 
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than an ample competence in 
the crash of the notorious Tra- 
vancore and Deccan Banking 
Corporation, whose downfall 
had shaken the East like an 
earthquake. And he was sixty- 
five years old. 


lay her up and go ashore to 
be buried, leaving directions 
in his will to have the barque 
towed out and scuttled decent- 
ly in deep water on the day 
of the funeral. His daughter 
would not grudge him the satis- 
faction of knowing that no 
stranger would handle his last 
command after him. With the 
fortune he was able to leave her, 
the value of a 500-ton barque 
was neither here nor there. 
All this would be said with 
a jocular twinkle in his eye: 
the vigorous old man had too 
much vitality for the sentiment- 
alism of regret; and a little 
wistfully withal, because he was 
at home in life, taking a genuine 
pleasure in its feelings and its 
possessions; in the dignity of 
his reputation and his wealth, 
in his love for his daughter, and 
in his satisfaction with the ship 
—the plaything of his lonely 
leisure. 

He had the cabin arranged 
in accordance with his simple 
ideal of comfort at sea. A big 
bookcase (he was a great reader) 
occupied one side of his state- 
room ; the portrait of his late 
wife, a flat bituminous oil- 
painting representing the pro- 
file and one long black ringlet 
of a young woman, faced his 
bedplace. Three chronometers 
ticked him to sleep and greeted 
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him on waking with the tiny 
competition of their beats. He 
rose at five every day. The 
officer of the morning watch, 
drinking his early cup of coffee 
aft by the wheel, heard through 
the wide orifice of the copper 
ventilators all the splashings, 
blowings, and splutterings of 
his captain’s toilet. These noises 
would be followed by a sustained 
deep murmur of the Lord’s 
Prayer recited in a loud earnest 
voice. Five minutes afterwards 
the head and shoulders of Cap- 
tain Whalley emerged out of 
the companion hatchway. In- 
variably he paused for a while 
on the stairs, looking all round 
at the horizon; upwards at 
the trim of the sails; inhal- 
ing deep draughts of the 
fresh air. Only then he would 
step out on the poop, acknow- 
ledging the hand raised to 
the peak of the cap with a 
majestic and benign “Good 
morning to you.” He walked 
the deck till eight scrupulously. 
Sometimes, not above twice a- 
year, he had to use a thick 
cudgel-like stick on account of 
a stiffness in the hip—a slight 
touch of rheumatism, he sup- 
posed. Otherwise he knew no- 
thing of the ills of the flesh. 
At the ringing of the breakfast 
bell he went below to feed his 
canaries, wind up the chrono- 
meters, and take the head of 
the table. From there he had 
before his eyes the big carbon 
photographs of his daughter, 
her husband, and two fat-legged 
babies—his grandchildren—set 
in black frames into the maple- 
wood bulkheads of the cuddy. 
After breakfast he dusted the 
glass over these portraits him- 
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self with a cloth, and brushed 
the oil painting of his wife with 
a plummet kept suspended from 
a small brass hook by the side 
of the heavy gold frame. Then 
with the door of his state-room 
shut, he would sit down on the 
couch under the portrait to read 
a chapter out of a thick pocket 
Bible—her Bible. But there 
were days when he only sat 
there for half an hour with his 
finger between the leaves and 
the closed book resting on his 
knees. Perhaps he had remem- 
bered suddenly how fond of 
boat-sailing she used to be. 
She had been a real shipmate 
and a true woman too. You 
could find no brighter, cheerier 
home afloat than under the 
poop-deck of the Condor, with 
the big main cabin all white and 
gold, garlanded as if for a per- 
petual festival with an unfading 
wreath. She had decorated the 
centre of every panel with a 
cluster.of home flowers. It 
took her a twelvemonth to go 
round the cuddy with this 
labour of love. To him it 
had remained a marvel of 
painting, the highest achieve- 
ment of taste and skill; and 
as to old Swinburne, his mate, 
every time he came down to his 
meals he stood transfixed with 
admiration before the progress 
of the work. You could almost 
smell these roses, he declared, 
sniffing the faint flavour of 
turpentine which at that time 
pervaded the saloon, and (as 
he confessed afterwards) made 
him somewhat less hearty than 
usual in tackling his food. 
But there was nothing of the 
sort to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment of her singing. “Mrs 
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Whalley is a regular out-and- 
out nightingale, sir,” he would 
pronounce with a judicial air 
after listening profoundly over 
the skylight to the very end of 
the piece. In fine weather, in 
the second dog-watch, the two 
men could hear her trills and 
roulades going on to the accom- 
paniment of the piano in the 
cabin. On the very day they 
got engaged he had written to 
London for that instrument ; 
but they had been married for 
over a year before it reached 
them, coming out round the 
Cape. The big case made part 
of the first direct general cargo 
landed in Hongkong harbour 
—an event that to the men 
who walked the busy quays of 
to-day seemed as hazily remote 
as the dark ages of history. 
But Captain Whalley could in 
a half hour of solitude live again 
all his life, with its romance, its 
idyl, and its sorrow. He had 
to close her eyes himself. She 
went away from under the en- 
sign like a sailor’s wife, a sailor 
herself at heart. He had read 
the service over her, out of her 
own prayer-book, without a 
break in his voice. When he 
lifted his eyes he could see old 
Swinburne facing him with his 
cap pressed to his breast, and 
his rugged, weather-beaten, im- 
passive face streaming with 
drops of water like a lump of 
chipped red granite in a shower. 
It was all very well for that old 
sea-dog tocry. He had to read 
on to the end; but after the 
splash he did not remember 
much of what happened for 
the next few days. An elderly 
sailor of the crew, deft at 
needlework, put together a 
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mourning frock for the child 
out of one of her black skirts. 

He was not likely to forget ; 
but you cannot dam up life 
like a sluggish stream. It will 
break out and flow over a man’s 
troubles, it will close upon a 
sorrow like the sea upon a dead 
body, no matter how much love 
has gone to the bottom. And 
the world is not bad. People 
had been very kind to him; 
especially Mrs Gardner, the 
wife of the senior partner in 
Gardner, Patteson, & Co., the 
owners of the Condor. It was 
she who volunteered to look 
after the little one, and in due 
course took her to England 
(something of a journey in 
those days, even by the over- 
land mail route) with her own 
girls to finish her education. 
It was ten years before he saw 
her again. 

As a little child she had never 
been frightened of bad weather ; 
she would beg to be taken up on 
deck in the bosom of his oilskin 
coat to watch the big seas hurl- 
ing themselves upon the Condor. 
The swirl and crash of the 
waves seemed to fill her small 
soul with breathless delight. 
“A good boy spoiled,” he used 
to say of her in joke. He had 
named her Ivy because of the 
sound of the word, and obscurely 
fascinated by a vague associa- 
tion of ideas. She had twined 
herself tightly round his heart, 
and he intended her to cling 
close to her father as to a tower 
of strength; forgetting while 
she was little that in the nature 
of things she would probably 
elect to cling to some one else. 
But he loved life well enough 
even for that event to give him 
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a certain satisfaction, apart 
from his more intimate feel- 
ing of loss, 

After he had purchased the 
Fair Maid to occupy his loneli- 
ness, he hastened to accept a 
rather unprofitable freight to 
Australia simply for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing his daughter 
in her own home. What made 
him dissatisfied there was not 
to see that she clung now to 
somebody else, but that the 
prop she had selected seemed 
on closer examination “a rather 
poor stick ”—even in the matter 
of health. He disliked his son- 
in-law’s studied civility even 
more than his method of hand- 
ling the sum of money he had 
given Ivy at her marriage. 
But of his apprehensions he 
said nothing. Only on the 
day of his departure, when 
with the hall-door open he 
stood holding her hands and 
looking steadily into her eyes, 
he had said, ‘You know, my 
dear, all I have is for you and 
the chicks. Mind you write to 
me openly.” She had answered 
him by an almost imperceptible 
movement of her head. She 
resembled her mother in the 
colour of her eyes, and in char- 
acter—and also in this, that 
she understood him without 
many words. 

Sure enough she had to write; 
and some of these letters made 
Captain Whalley lift his white 
eyebrows. For the rest he con- 
sidered he was reaping the true 
reward of his life by being 
thus able to produce on de- 
mand whatever was needed. 
He had not enjoyed himself 
so much in a way since his 
wife had died. Characteristic- 
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ally enough his son-in-law’s 
punctuality in failure caused 
him at a distance to feel a 
sort of kindness towards the 
man. The fellow was so per- 
petually being jammed on a lee 
shore that to charge it all to 
his reckless navigation would 
be manifestly unfair. No, no! 
He knew well what that meant. 
It was bad luck. His own had 
been simply marvellous, but he 
had seen in his life too many 
good men—seamen and others 
—go under with the sheer 
weight of bad luck not to re- 
cognise the fatal signs. For 
all that, he was cogitating on 
the best way of tying up very 
strictly every penny he had to 
leave, when, with a preliminary 
rumble of rumours (whose first 
sound reached him in Shang- 
hai as it happened), the shock 
of the big failure came; and, 
after passing through the phases 
of stupor, of incredulity, of re- 
volted indignation, he had to 
accept the fact that he had 
nothing to speak of to leave. 
Upon that, as if he had only 
waited for this catastrophe, the 
unlucky man, away there in 
Melbourne, gave up his un- 
profitable game, and sat down 
—in an invalid’s bath-chair at 
that too. “He will never walk 
again,” wrote the wife. For 
the first time in his life Captain 
Whalley was a bit staggered. 
The Fair Maid had to go to 
work in bitter earnest now. It 
was no longer a matter of pre- 
serving alive the memory of 
Dare-devil Harry Whalley in 
the Eastern Seas, or of keeping 
an old man in pocket-money 
and clothes, with, perhaps, a 
bill for a few hundred first- 
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class cigars thrown in at the 
end of the year. He would 
have to buckle-to, and keep her 
going hard on a scant allow- 
ance of gilt for the ginger- 
bread scrolls at Ler stem and 
stern. 

This necessity opened his eyes 
to the fundamental changes of 
the world. Of his past only 
familiar words remained, here 
and there, but the things and 
the men, as he had known 
them, were gone. The name 
of Gardner, Patteson, & Co. 
was still displayed on the walls 
of warehouses by the water- 
side, on the brass plates and 
window-panes in the business 
quarters of more than one 
Eastern port, but there was no 
longer a Gardner or a Patteson 
in the firm. There was no 
longer for Captain Whalley an 
arm-chair and a welcome in 
the private office, with a bit 
of business ready to be put in 
the way of an old friend, for 
the sake of bygone services. 
The husbands of the Gardner 
girls sat behind the desks in 
that room where, long after he 
had left the employ, he had 
kept his right of entrance in 
the old man’s time. Their 
ships now had yellow funnels 
with black tops, and a time- 
table of appointed routes like a 
confounded service of tram- 
ways. The winds of December 
and June were all one to them ; 
their captains (excellent young 
men he doubted not) were, to 
be sure, familiar with Whalley 
Island, because of late years 
the Government had established 
a white fixed light on the north 
end (with a red danger sector 
over the Condor Reef), but 


most of them would have been 
extremely surprised to hear 
that a flesh-and-blood Whalley 
still existed—an old man going 
about the world trying to pick 
up a cargo here and there for 
his little barque. 

And everywhere it was the 
same. Departed the men who 
would have nodded apprecia- 
tively at the mention of his 
name, and would have thought 
themselves bound in honour to 
do something for Dare-devil 
Harry Whalley. Departed the 
opportunities which he would 
have known how to seize; and 
gone with them the white- 
winged flock of clippers that 
lived in the boisterous un- 
certain life of the winds, skim- 
ming big fortunes out of the 
foam of the sea. In a world 
that pared down the profits to 
an irreducible minimum, in a 
world that was able to count 
its disengaged tonnage twice 
over every day, and in which 
lean charters were snapped up 
by cable three months in 
advance, there were no chances 
of fortune for an individual 
wandering haphazard with a 
little barque — hardly indeed 
any room to exist. 

He found it more difficult 
from year toyear. He suffered 
greatly from the smallness of 
remittances he was able to 
send his daughter. Meantime 
he had given up good cigars, 
and even in the matter of 
inferior cheroots limited him- 
self to six a-day. He never 
told her of his difficulties, and 
she never enlarged upon her 
struggle to live. Their con- 
fidence in each other needed no 
explanations, and their perfect 
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understanding endured without 
protestations of gratitude or 
regret. He would have been 
shocked if she had taken it into 
her head to thank him in so 
many words, but he found it 
perfectly natural that she 
should tell him she needed two 
hundred pounds. 

He had come in with the 
Fair Maid in ballast to look 
for a freight in the Sofala’s 
port of registry, and her letter 
met him there. Its tenor was 


“that it was no use mincing 


matters. Her only resource 
was in opening a _boarding- 
house, for which the prospects, 
she judged, were good. Good 
enough, at any rate, to make 
her tell him frankly that with 
two hundred pounds she could 
make a start. He had torn 
the envelope open, hastily, on 
deck, where it was handed to 
him by the ship-chandler’s 
runner, who had brought his 
mail at the moment of anchor- 
ing. For the second time in 
his life he was appalled, and 
remained stock-still at the 
cabin door with the paper 
trembling between his fingers. 
Open a boarding-house! Two 
hundred pounds for a start! 
The only resource! And he 
did not know where to lay 
his hands on two hundred 
pence. 

All that night Captain 
Whalley walked the poop of 
his anchored ship, as though 
he had been about to close with 
the land in thick weather, and 
uncertain of his position after 
a@ run of many grey days 
without a sight of sun, moon, 
or stars. The black night 
guiding 


twinkled with the 
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lights of seamen and_ the 
steady straight lines of lights 
on shore; and all around the 
Fair Maid the riding lights of 
ships cast trembling trails upon 
the water of the roadstead. 
Captain Whalley saw not a 
gleam anywhere till the dawn 
broke and he found out that 
his clothing was soaked through 
with the heavy dew. 

His ship was awake. He 
stopped short, stroked his wet 
beard, and descended the poop 
ladder backwards, with tired 
feet. At the sight of him the 
chief officer, lounging about 
sleepily on the quarter - deck, 
remained open-mouthed in the 
middle of a great, early-morn- 
ing yawn. 

“Good morning to you,” 
pronounced Captain Whalley 
solemnly, passing into the 
cabin. But he checked himself 
in the doorway, and without 
looking back, “By the bye,” 
he said, “there should be an 
empty wooden case put away 
in the lazarette. It has not 
been broken up—has it?” 

The mate shut his mouth, 
and then asked as if dazed, 
“What empty case, sir?” 

“A big fiat packing - case 
belonging to that painting in 
my room. Let it be taken 
up on deck and tell the car- 
penter to look it over. I may 
want to use it before long.” 

The chief officer did not stir 
a limb till he had heard the 
door of the captain’s state- 
room slam within the cuddy. 
Then he beckoned aft the 
second mate with his fore- 
finger to tell him that there 
was something “in the wind.” 

When the bell rang Captain 
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Whalley’s authoritative voice 
boomed out through a closed 
door, “ Sit down and don’t wait 
for me.” And his impressed 
officers took their places, ex- 
changing looks and whispers 
across the table. What! No 
breakfast ? And after ap- 
parently knocking about all 
night on deck, too! Clearly, 
there was something in the 
wind. In the skylight above 
their heads, bowed earnestly 
over the plates, three wire 
cages rocked and rattled to 
the restless jumping of the 


hungry canaries; and they 
could detect the sounds of 
their “old man’s” deliberate 
movements within his state- 
room. Captain Whalley was 
methodically winding up the 
chronometers, dusting the por- 
trait of his late wife, getting 
a clean white shirt out of the 
drawers, making himself ready 
in his punctilious unhurried 
manner to go ashore. He 
could not have swallowed a 
single mouthful of food that 
morning. He had made up his 
mind to sell the Fair Maid. 


ITI, 


Just at that time the Jap- 
anese were casting far and wide 
for ships of European build, 
and he had no difficulty in 
finding a purchaser, a spec- 
ulator who drove a hard bar- 
gain, but paid cash down for 
the Fair Maid, with a view 
to a profitable resale. Thus 
it came about that Captain 
Whalley found himself on a 
certain afternoon descending 
the steps of one of the most 
important post-offices of the 
East with a slip of bluish 
paper in his hand. This was 
the receipt of a registered 
letter enclosing a draft for 
two hundred pounds, and ad- 
dressed to Melbourne. Captain 
Whalley pushed the paper into 
his waistcoat-pocket, took his 
stick from under his arm, and 
walked down the street. 

It was a recently opened and 
untidy thoroughfare with rudi- 
mentary side-walks and a soft 
layer of dust cushioning the 
whole width of the road. One 
end touched the slummy street 


‘of Chinese shops near the 
harbour, the other drove 
straight on, houseless, for 
a couple of miles, through 
patches of jungle-like vegeta- 
tion, to the yard gates of the 
new Consolidated Docks Com- 
pany. The crude frontages of 
the new Government build- 
ings alternated with the blank 
fencing of vacant plots, and 
the view of the sky seemed 
to give an added spaciousness 
to the broad vista. It was 
empty and shunned by natives 
after business hours, as though 
they had expected to see one 
of the tigers from the neigh- 
bourhood of the New Water- 
works on the hill coming at a 
loping canter down the middle 
to get a Chinese shopkeeper 
for supper. Captain Whalley 
was not dwarfed by the sol- 
itude of the grandly planned 
street. He had too fine a 
presence for that. He was 
only a lonely figure walking 
purposefully, with a great 
white beard like a pilgrim, 
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and with a thick stick that 
resembled a weapon. On one 
side the new Courts of Justice 
had a low and _ unadorned 
portico of squat columns half 
concealed by a few old trees 
left in the approach. On the 
other the pavilion wings of 
the new Colonial Treasury came 
out to the line of the street. 
But Captain Whalley, who had 
now no ship and no home, 
remembered in passing that on 
that very site when he first 
came out from England there 
had stood a fishing village, a 
few mat huts erected on piles 
between a muddy tidal creek 
and a miry pathway that 
went writhing into a tangled 
wilderness without any docks 
or water-works. 

No ship—no home. And his 
poor Ivy away there had no 
home either. A boarding-house 
is no sort of home though it 
may get you a living. His 
feelings were horribly rasped 
by the idea of the boarding- 
house. In his rank of life he 
had that truly aristocratic tem- 
perament characterised by a 
scorn of vulgar gentility and 
prejudiced views as to the 
derogatory nature of certain 
occupations. For his own part 
he had always preferred to 
be sailing merchant ships, 
which is a_ straightforward 
occupation, rather than to be 
buying and selling merchan- 
dise, of which the essence is 
to get the better of some- 
body in a bargain—an undigni- 
fied trial of wits at best. His 
father had been Colonel Whalley 
(retired) of the H.E.I. Com- 
pany’s service, with very 


slender means besides his pen- 
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sion, but with distinguished 
connections. He could remem- 
ber as a boy how frequently 
waiters at the inns, country 
tradesmen and small people of 
that sort, used to “My lord” 
the old warrior on the strength 
of his appearance. 

Captain Whalley himself (he 
would have entered the Navy 
if his father had not died before 
he was fourteen) had something 
of a grand air which would 
have suited an old and glori- 
ous admiral; but he became 
lost like a straw in an eddy 
amongst the swarm of brown 
and yellow humanity filling a 
thoroughfare, that by contrast 
with the vast and empty avenue 
he had left seemed as narrow as 
a lane and absolutely riotous 
with life. The walls of the 
houses were blue; the shops 
of the Chinamen yawned like 
cavernous lairs; heaps of non- 
descript merchandise overflowed 
the gloom of the long range of 
arcades, and the fiery serenity 
of sunset took the middle of the 
street from end to end with a 
glow like the reflection of a fire. 
It fell on the bright colours and 
the dark faces of the bare- 
footed crowd, on the pallid 
yellow backs of the half-naked 
jostling coolies, on the accoutre- 
ments of a tall Sikh trooper with 
a parted beard and fierce mous- 
taches on sentry before the 
gate of the police compound. 
Looming very big above the 
heads in a red haze of dust, 
the tightly packed car of the 


electric tramway navigated 
cautiously up the human 
stream, with the incessant 


blare of its horn, in the manner 
of a steamer groping in a fog. 
‘ 
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Captain Whalley emerged 
like a diver on the other side, 
and in the desert shade be- 
tween the walls of closed ware- 
houses removed his hat to cool 
his brow. A certain disrepute 
attached to the calling of a 
landlady of a boarding-house. 
These women were said to be 
rapacious, unscrupulous, un- 
truthful; and though he con- 
temned no class of his fellow- 
creatures— God forbid !—these 
were suspicions to which it 
was unseemly that a Whalley 
should lay herself open. He 
had not expostulated with her, 
however. He was confident she 
shared his feelings; he was sorry 
for her; he trusted her judg- 
ment; he considered it a merci- 
ful dispensation that he could 
help her once more,—but in his 
aristocratic heart of hearts he 
would have found it more easy 
to reconcile himself to the idea 
of her turning seamstress. 
Vaguely he remembered read- 
ing years ago a touching piece 
called the “Song of the Shirt.” 
It was all very well making 
songs about poor women. 
The granddaughter of Colonel 
Whalley —the landlady of a 
boarding-house. Pooh! He re- 
placed his hat, dived into two 
pockets, and stopping a moment 
to apply a flaring match to the 
end of a cheap cheroot, blew an 
embittered cloud of smoke at 
a world that could hold such 
surprises, 

Of one thing he was certain 
—that she was the own child 
of a clever mother. Now he 
had got over the wrench of 
parting with his ship, he per- 
ceived clearly that such a step 
had been unavoidable. Per- 
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haps he had been growing 
aware of it all along with an 
unconfessed knowledge. But 
she, far away there, must have 
had an intuitive perception of 
it, with the pluck to face that 
truth and the courage to speak 
out—all the qualities which had 
made her mother a woman of 
such excellent counsel. 

It would have had to come 
to that in the end! It was 
fortunate she had forced his 
hand. In another year or two 
it would have been an utterly 
barren sale. To keep the ship 
going he had been involving 
himself deeper every year. He 
was defenceless before the in- 
sidious work of adversity, to 
whose more open assaults he 
could present a firm front; like 
a cliff that stands unmoved the 
open battering of the sea, with 
a loftyignorance of the treacher- 
ous backwash undermining its 
base. As it was, every liability 
satisfied, her request answered, 
and owing no man a penny, 
there remained to him from 
the proceeds a sum of five 
hundred pounds put away 
safely. In addition he had 
upon his person some forty 
odd dollars—enough to pay his 
hotel bill, providing he did not 
linger too long in the modest 
bedroom where he had taken 
refuge. 

Scantily furnished, and with 
a waxed floor, it opened into 
one of the side-verandahs. The 
straggling low building of bricks 
was as airy as a bird-cage, and 
resounded with the incessant 
flapping of rattan screens wor- 
ried by the wind between the 
whitewashed square pillars of 
the sea-front. The rooms were 
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lofty, a ripple of sunshine flowed 
over the ceilings ; and the peri- 
odical invasions of tourists from 
some passenger steamer in the 
harbour flitted through the wind- 
swept dusk of the apartments 
with the tumult of their unfa- 
miliar voices and impermanent 
presences, like relays of migra- 
tory shades condemned to speed 
headlong round the earth 
without leaving a trace. The 
babble of their irruptions ebbed 
out as suddenly as it had arisen ; 
the draughty corridors and the 
long chairs of the verandahs 
knew their sight-seeing hurry 
or their prostrate repose no 
more; and Captain Whalley, 
substantial and dignified, left 
wellnigh alone in the vast 
hotel by each light-hearted 
skurry, felt more and more like 
a stranded tourist with no aim 
in view, like a forlorn travel- 
ler without a home. In the 
solitude of his room he smoked 
thoughtfully, gazing at the two 
sea-chests which held all that 
he could call his own in this 
world. <A thick roll of charts 
in a sheath of sailcloth leaned 
in a corner; the flat packing- 
case containing the portrait in 
oils and the three carbon photo- 
graphs had been pushed under 
the bed. He was tired of dis- 
cussing terms, of assisting at 
surveys, of all the routine of 
the business. What to the 
other parties was merely the 
sale of a ship was to him a 
momentous event involving a 
radically new view of existence. 
He knew that after this ship 
there would be no other; and 
the hopes of his youth, the 
exercise of his abilities, every 
feeling and achievement of his 
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manhood, had been indissolubly 


connected with ships. He had 
served ships; he had owned 
ships ; and even the year or so 
of his actual retirement from 
the sea had been made bearable 
by the idea that he had only to 
stretch out his hand full of 
money to get a ship. He had 
felt as though he were the 
owner of all the ships in the 
world. The selling of this one 
was weary work; but when she 
passed from him at last, when 
he signed the last receipt, it 
was as though all the ships 
had gone out of the world to- 
gether, leaving him on the shore 
of inaccessible oceans with seven 
hundred pounds in his hands. 

Striding firmly, without 
haste, along the quay, Cap- 
tain Whalley averted his 
glances from the familiar road- 
stead. Two generations of sea- 
men born since his first day at 
sea stood between him and all 
these ships at the anchorage. 
His own was sold, and he had 
been asking himself, What 
next? 

From the feeling of loneli- 
ness, of inward emptiness,— 
and of loss too, as if his very 
soul had been taken out of him 
forcibly,—there had sprung at 
first a desire to start right off 
and join his daughter. ‘“ Here 
are the last pence,” he would 
say to her; “take them, my 
dear. And here’s your old 
father: you must take him 
too.” 

And then his soul recoiled, as 
if afraid of what lay hidden at 
the bottom of this impulse. 
When one is thoroughly weary 
all sorts of nonsense come into 
one’s head. A pretty gift it 
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would have been for a poor 
woman — this seven hundred 
pounds with the incumbrance 
of a hale old fellow more than 
likely to last for years and 
years to come. Was he not as 
fit to die in harness as any of 
the youngsters in charge of 
these anchored ships out yonder? 
He was as solid now as ever he 
had been. But as to who would 
give him work to do, that was 
another matter. Were he, with 
his appearance and antecedents, 
to go about looking for a junior’s 
berth, people, he was afraid, 
would not take him seriously ; 
or else if he succeeded in im- 
pressing them, he would maybe 
obtain their pity, which would 
be like stripping yourself naked 
to be kicked. He was not 
anxious to give himself away 
for less than nothing. He had 
no use for anybody’s pity. On 
the other hand, a command— 
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the only thing he could try for 
with due regard for common 
decency—was not likely to be 
lying in wait for him at the 
corner of the next street. 
Commands don’t go a-begging 
nowadays. Ever since he had 
come ashore to carry out the 
business of the sale he had 
kept his ears open, but had 
heard no hint of one being 
vacant in the port. And even 
if there had been one, his suc- 
cessful past itself stood in his 
way. He had been his own 
employer too long. The only 
credential he could produce was 
the testimony of his whole life. 
What better recommendation 
could any one require? But 
vaguely he felt that the unique 
document would be looked upon 
as an archaic curiosity of the 
Eastern waters, a screed traced 
in obsolete words—in a half- 
forgotten language. 


IV. 


Revolving these thoughts, 
he strolled on near the railings 
of the quay, broad - chested, 
without a stoop, as though his 
big shoulders had never felt 
the burden of the loads that 
must be carried between the 
cradle and the grave. No 
single betraying fold or line of 
care disfigured the reposeful 
modelling of his face. It was 
full and untanned; and the 
upper part emerged massively 
quiet out of the downward flow 
of silvery hair, with the strik- 
ing delicacy of its clear com- 
plexion and the powerful width 
of the forehead. The first cast 
of his glance fell on you candid 
and swift like a boy’s; but be- 


cause of the ragged snowy 
thatch of the eyebrows the 
affability of his attention ac- 
quired the character of a dark 
and searching scrutiny. With 
age he put on flesh a little, had 
increased his girth like an old 
tree presenting no symptoms of 
decay; and even the opulent 
lustrous ripple of white hairs 
upon his chest seemed an attri- 
bute of unquenchable vitality 
and vigour. 

Once rather proud of his 
great bodily strength, and even 
of his personal appearance, con- 
scious of his worth, and firm in 
his rectitude, there had re- 
mained to him, like the heri- 
tage of departed prosperity, 
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the tranquil bearing of a man 
who had proved himself fit in 
every sort of way for the life 
of his choice. He strode on 
squarely under the projecting 
brim of an ancient Panama hat. 
It had a low crown, a crease 
through its whole diameter, a 
narrow black ribbon. Imper- 
ishable and a little discoloured, 
this headgear made it easy to 
pick him out from afar on 
thronged wharves and in the 
busy streets. He had never 
adopted the comparatively 
modern fashion of pipeclayed 
cork helmets. He disliked the 
form; and he hoped he could 
manage to keep a cool head to 
the end of his life without all 
these contrivances for hygienic 
ventilation. His hair was 
cropped close, his linen always 
of immaculate whiteness; a 
suit of thin grey flannel, much 
worn but scrupulously brushed, 
floated about his burly limbs, 
adding to his bulk by the loose- 
ness of its cut. The years had 
mellowed the good-humoured, 
imperturbable audacity of his 
prime into a temper carelessly 
serene; and the leisurely tap- 
ping of his iron-shod stick 
accompanied his footfalls with 
a self-confident sound on the 
flagstones. It was impossible 
to connect such a fine presence 
and this unruffled aspect with 
the belittling troubles of pov- 
erty; the man’s whole exist- 
ence appeared to pass before 
you, facile and large, in the 
freedom of means as ample as 
the clothing of his body. 

The irrational dread of hav- 
ing to break upon his five 
hundred pounds for personal 
expenses in the hotel disturbed 


the steady poise of his mind. 
There was no time to lose. The 
bill was running up. He nour- 
ished the hope that this sum 
would perhaps be the means, if 
everything else failed, of ob- 
taining him some work which, 
keeping his body and soul to- 
gether (not a matter of great 
outlay), would enable him to be 
of use to his daughter. To his 
mind it was her own money 
which he employed, as it were, 
in backing her father princi- 
pally for her benefit. Once at 
work, he would help her with 
the greater part of his earnings ; 
he was good for many years yet, 
and this boarding-house busi- 
ness, he argued to himself, what- 
ever the prospects, could not be 
much of a gold-mine from the 
first start. But what work? 
He was ready to lay hold of any- 
thing in an honest way so that 
it came quickly to his hand; 
because the five hundred pounds 
must be preserved intact for 
eventual use. That was the 
great point. With the entire 
five hundred one felt a substance 
at one’s back; but it seemed to 
him that should he let it 
dwindle to four-fifty or even 
four-eighty, all the efficiency 
would be gone out of the 
money, as though there were 
some magic power in the round 
figure. But what sort of 
work? 

Confronted by that haunting 
question as by an uneasy ghost, 
for whom he had no exorcis- 
ing formula, Captain Whalley 
stopped short on the apex of a 
small bridge spanning steeply 
the bed of a canalised tidal 
creek with granite shores. 
Moored between the square 
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blocks a sea-going Malay prau 
floated half hidden under the 
arch of masonry, with her spars 
lowered down, without a sound 
of life on board, and covered from 
stem to stern with a ridge of 
mats. He had left behind him 
the overheated pavements bor- 
dered by the stone frontages 
that, like the sheer face of cliffs, 
followed the sweep of the 
quays; and an_ unconfined 
spaciousness of orderly and 
sylvan aspect opened before 
him its wide plots of rolled 
grass like pieces of green carpet 
smoothly pegged out, its long 
ranges of trees lined up in col- 
ossal porticos of dark shafts 
roofed with a vault of branches. 

Some of them ended at the sea. 
It was a terraced shore; and 
beyond, upon the level expanse, 
profound and glistening like the 
gaze of a dark-blue eye, an 
oblique band of stippled purple 
lengthened itself indefinitely 
through the gap between a 
couple of verdant twin islets. 
The masts and spars of a few 
ships far away, hull down in 
the outer roads, sprang straight 
from the water in a fine maze of 
rosy lines pencilled on the clear 
shadow of the eastern board. 
Captain Whalley gave them a 
long glance. The ship, once 
his own, was anchored out 
there. It was staggering to 
think that it was open to him 
no longer to take a boat at the 
jetty and get himself pulled off 
to her when the evening came. 
To no ship. Perhaps never 
more. Before the sale was con- 
cluded, and till the purchase- 
money had been paid, he had 
spent daily some time on board 


the Fair Maid. The money 
had been paid this very morn- 
ing, and now, all at once, 
there was positively no ship 
that he could go on board of 
when he liked; no ship that 
would need his presence in 
order to do her work—to live. 
It seemed an incredible state 
of affairs, something too bizarre 
to last. And the sea was full 
of craft of all sorts. There 
was that prau lying so still 
swathed in her shroud of sewn 
palm-leaves—she too had her 
indispensable man. They lived 
through each other, this Malay 
he had never seen, and this 
high-sterned thing of no size 
that seemed to be resting after 
a long journey. And of all 
the ships in sight, near and 
far, each was provided with a 
man, the man without whom 
the finest ship is a dead thing, 
a floating and purposeless log. 

After his one glance at the 
roadstead he went on, since 
there was nothing to turn 
back for, and the time must 
be got through somehow. The 
avenues of big trees ran straight 
over the Esplanade, cutting 
each other at diverse angles, 
columnar below and luxuriant 
above. The interlaced boughs 
high up there seemed _ to 
slumber; not a leaf stirred 
overhead: and the reedy cast- 
iron lamp-posts in the middle 
of the road, gilt like sceptres, 
diminished in a long perspec- 
tive, with their globes of white 
porcelain atop, resembling a 
barbarous decoration of os- 
triches’ eggs displayed in a 
row. The flaming sky kindled 
a tiny crimson spark upon the 
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glistening surface of each glassy 
shell. 

With his chin sunk a little, 
his hands behind his back, and 
the end of his stick marking 
the gravel with a faint waver- 
ing line at his heels, Captain 
Whalley reflected that if a ship 
without a man was like a body 
without a soul, a sailor without 
a ship was of not much more 
account in this world than an 
aimless log adrift upon the sea. 
The log might be sound enough 
by itself, tough of fibre, and 
hard to destroy—but what of 
that! And a sudden sense of 
irremediable idleness weighted 
his feet like a great fatigue. 

A succession of open carriages 
came bowling along the new 
sea-road. You could see across 
the wide grassplots the discs of 
vibration made by the spokes. 
The bright domes of the para- 
sols swayed lightly outwards 
like full-blown blossoms on 
the rim of a vase; and the 
quiet sheet of dark-blue water, 
crossed by a bar of purple, 
made a background for the 
spinning wheels and the high 
action of the horses, whilst the 
turbaned heads of the Indian 
servants elevated above the 
line of the sea horizon glided 
rapidly on the paler blue of 
the sky. In an open space 
near the little bridge each 
turn-out trotted smartly in a 
wide curve away from the sun- 
set; then pulling up sharp, 
entered the main alley in a 
long slow-moving file with the 
great red stillness of the sky 
at the back. The trunks of 
mighty trees stood all touched 
with red on the same side, the 
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air itself seemed aflame under 
the high foliage, the very 
ground under the hoofs of the 
horses was red. The wheels 
turned solemnly ; one after 
another the sunshades drooped, 
folding their colours like gor- 
geous flowers shutting their 
petals at the end of the day. 
In the whole half-mile of 
human beings no voice uttered 
a distinct word, only a faint 
thudding noise went on min- 
gled with slight jingling sounds, 
and the motionless heads and 
shoulders of men and women 
sitting in couples emerged 
stolidly above the leather of 
lowered hoods—as if wooden. 
But one carriage and pair com-: 
ing late did not join the line. 

It fled along in a noiseless 
roll; but on entering the 
avenue one of the dark bays 
snorted loudly, arching his 
neck and shying against the 
steel-tipped pole; a flake of 
foam fell from the bit upon 
the point of a satiny shoulder, 
and the dusky face of the 
coachman leaned forward at 
once over the hands taking a 
fresh grip of the reins. It 
was a long dark-green landau, 
having a dignified and buoyant 
motion between the sharply 
curved C-springs, and a sort 
of strictly official majesty in 
its supreme elegance. It seemed 
more roomy than is usual, its 
horses seemed slightly bigger, 
the appointments a shade more 
perfect, the servants perched 
somewhat higher on the box. 
The dresses of three women— 
two young and pretty, and one, 
handsome, large, of mature 
age—seemed to fill completely 
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18 
the shallow body of the car- 
riage. The fourth face was 
that of a man, heavy lidded, 
distinguished, and sallow, with 
a sombre, thick iron-grey im- 
perial and moustaches, which 
somehow had the air of solid ap- 
pendages. His Excellency 

The rapid motion of that one 
equipage made all the others ap- 
pear utterly inferior, blighted, 
and reduced to crawl painfully 
at a snail’s pace. The landau 
distanced the whole file in a 
sort of sustained rush; the 
features of the occupants whirl- 
ing out of sight left behind 
an impression of fixed stares 
and impassive vacancy; and 
after it had vanished in full 
flight as it were, notwithstand- 
ing the long line of vehicles 
hugging the curb at a walk, 
the whole lofty vista of the 
avenue seemed to lie open and 
emptied of life in the en- 
larged impression of an august 
solitude. 

Captain Whalley had lifted 
his head to look, and his mind, 
disturbed in its meditation, 
turned with wonder (as men’s 
minds will do) to matters of 
no importance. It struck him 
that it was to this port, where 
he had just sold his last ship, 
that he had come with the very 
first he had ever owned, and 
with his head full of a plan for 
opening a new trade with a 
distant part of the Archipel- 
ago. 
given him no end of encourage- 
ment. No Excellency he—this 
Mr Denham —this governor 
with his jacket off; a man 
who tended night and day, so 
to speak, the growing pros- 
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perity of the settlement with 
the self-forgetful devotion of a 
nurse for a child she loves; a 
lone bachelor who lived as in 
a camp with the few servants 
and his three dogs in what 
was called then the Govern- 
ment Bungalow: a low-roofed 
structure on the half-cleared 
slope of a hill, with a new 
flagstaff in front and a police 
orderly on the verandah. He 
remembered toiling up that 
hill under a heavy sun for 
his audience; the unfurnished 
aspect of the cool shaded room ; 
the long table covered at one 
end with piles of papers, and 
with two guns, a brass tele- 
scope, a small bottle of oil 
with a feather stuck in the 
neck at the other, and the 
flattering attention given to 
him by the man in power. It 
was an undertaking full of 
risk he had to expound, but a 
twenty minutes’ talk in the 
Government Bungalow on the 
hill had made it go smoothly 
from the start. And as he 
was retiring Mr Denham, al- 
ready seated before the papers, 
called out after him, “Next 
month the Dido starts for a 
cruise that way, and I shall 
request her captain officially 
to give you a look in and see 
how you get on.” The Dido 
was one of the smart frigates 
on the China station—and five- 
nd-thirty years make a big 

lice of time. Five-and-thirty 

ears ago an enterprise like his 

had enough importance for the 
@olony to be looked after by a 
Ejcen' ship. <A big slice of 
e. Individuals were of some 


account then. Men like him- 
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self ; men, too, like poor Evans, 
for instance, with his red face, 
his coal-black whiskers, and his 
restless eyes, who had set up 
the first patent slip for re- 
pairing small ships, on the 
edge of the forest, in a lonely 
bay three miles up the coast. 
Mr Denham had encouraged 
that enterprise too, and yet 
somehow poor Evans had ended 
by dying at home deucedly 
hard up. His son, they said, 
was squeezing oil out of cocoa- 
nuts for a living on some God- 
forsaken islet of the Indian 
Ocean; but it was from that 
patent slip in a lonely wooded 
bay that had sprung the work- 
shops of the Consolidated Docks 
Company, with its three grav- 
ing basins carved out of solid 
rock, its wharves, its jetties, its 
electric-light plant, its steam- 
power houses—with its gigantic 
sheer-legs, fit to lift the heaviest 
weight ever carried afloat, and 
whose head could be seen like 
the top of a queer white monu- 
ment peeping over bushy points 
of land and sandy promontories, 
as you approached the New 
Harbour from the west. 
There had been a time when 
men counted: there were not 
so many carriages in the colony 
then, though Mr Denham, he 
fancied, had a buggy. And 
Captain Whalley seemed to be 
swept out of the great avenue 
by the swirl of a mental back- 
wash. He remembered muddy 
shores, a harbour without quays, 
the one solitary wooden pier 
(but that was a public work) 
jutting out crookedly, the first 
coal-sheds erected on Monkey 
Point, that caught fire mysteri- 


ously and smouldered for days, 
so that amazed ships came into 
a roadstead full of sulphurous 
smoke and the sun hung blood- 
red at midday. He remembered 
the things, the faces, and some- 
thing more besides—like the 
faint flavour of a cup quaffed 
to the bottom, like a subtle 
sparkle of the air that was not 
to be found in the atmosphere 
of to-day. 

In this evocation, swift and 
full of detail like a flash of mag- 
nesium light into the niches of 
a dark memorial hall, Captain 
Whalley contemplated things 
once important, the efforts of 
small men, the growth of a 
great place, but now robbed 
of all consequence by the great- 
ness of accomplished facts, by 
hopes greater still; and they 
gave him for a moment such 
an almost physical grip upon 
time, such a comprehension of 
our unchangeable feelings, that 
he stopped short, struck the 
ground with his stick, and 
ejaculated mentally, ‘“ What 
the devil am I doing here!” 
He seemed lost in a sort of 
surprise; but he heard his 
name called out in wheezy 
tones once, twice—and turned 
on his heels slowly. 

He beheld then, waddling 
towards him autocratically, a 
man of an old-fashioned and 
gouty aspect, with hair as 
white as his own, but with 
shaved florid cheeks, and wear- 
ing a necktie—almost a neck- 
cloth—with traversely project- 
ing ends; with round legs, 
round arms, a round body, a 
round face—and generally pro- 
ducing the effect of his short 
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person having been distended 
by means of an air-pump as 
much as the seams of his cloth- 
ing would stand. This was the 
Master-Attendant of the port. 
A master-attendant is a su- 
perior sort of harbour-master ; 
a@ person, out in the East, of 
some consequence in his sphere ; 
a Government official, a magis- 
trate for the waters of the port, 
and possessed of vast but ill- 
defined disciplinary authority 
over seamen of all classes. 
This particular Master - At- 
tendant was reported to con- 
sider it miserably inadequate, 
on the ground that it did not 
include the power of life and 
death. This was a jocular 
exaggeration. Captain Eliott 
was fairly satisfied with his 
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position, and nursed no incon- 
siderable sense of such power 
as he had. His conceited and 
tyrannical disposition did not 
allow him to let it dwindle in 
his hands for want of use. The 
uproarious, choleric frankness of 
his comments on people’s char- 
acter and conduct caused him 
to be feared at bottom; though 
in conversation many pretended 
not to mind him in the least, 
others would only smile sourly 
at the mention of his name, 
and there were even some who 
dared to pronounce him “a 
meddlesome old ruffian.” But 
for almost all of them the pros- 
pect of encountering one of 
Captain Eliott’s outbreaks was 
nearly as distasteful to face as 
a chance of annihilation. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY LORD THE BUCK, 


THE following account of a roebuck’s career, up to the 
sixth year of his life, is actual fact, and written from personal 
knowledge. Of course there are many incidents omitted ; but 
I have endeavoured to collect here together those which I 
considered might be of most interest to the general reader. 
And I believe that those who have studied the habits of roe- 
deer will be interested to read of what I saw happen in the 
“fairy ring.” It seemed to me that the old doe wished to 


combine teaching with amusement, for the game was evidently 
splendid practice in rapid turning. How often the life of a 
hunted wild animal depends on its ability to double quickly! 


) 3 


The first time I saw him was 
in the company of his mother 
and a sister, whom he much 
resembled. He was playing 
and nibbling along the soft 
edge of a little tarn. What a 
dainty, nimble, unconcerned- 
looking little person he was! I 
sat hidden on a hillock about 
200 yards distant watching the 
trio. His mother was a very 
large old doe, whom I had 
known by sight for several 
seasons ; but this was the only 
one in which she had _ been 
successful in rearing both her 
infants to such an age of semi- 
independence. I have reason 
to believe that a poaching 
collie destroyed her first family. 
What happened to the collie I 
alone could tell, but I have 
private reasons for not doing 
so. Out of the old doe’s second 
family of twins one survived— 
a strapping young daughter. 

The third year of our ac- 
quaintance, of which I now 
write, she had two really bonnie 
bairns to show, and very careful 
and watchful she was of them. 


Her former experiences in try- 
ing to raise a family had taught 
her much. How constantly she 
jerked up her head and stood 
almost motionless for minutes 
together looking and sniffing, 
the only movement being the 
twitching of her large ears to 
keep off the gnats, which were 
almost intolerable. She was 
evidently very determined to 
succeed in raising a son and’ 
heir, and meant to avoid 
risks, for at this period of 
his life her male offspring was 
a very irresponsible person, 
and never seemed to consider 
danger. When she fed, he 
amused himself picking and 
nibbling along at no _ great 
distance from her heels. When 
she bolted, he generally bolted 
too, running alongside with his 
little sister; but I have seen 
him object to go, and then his 
mamma had to hustle him, with 
nose and foot, in no gentle 
manner. 

On the August day when I 
first beheld my young forest 
lordling I was out with my 
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rifle in search of a relation of 
his, whom I had _ observed 
while returning one evening 
from duck-shooting, and who 
had seemingly a nice head. 
He had made for himself many 
deep beds in the long heather 
in the hollow below where I 
sat, and it was standing almost 
in one of these beds that I put 
a Mannlicher bullet through 
him on the following evening. 

I specially refer to this rela- 
tive of my hero because he was 
a buck remarkable for a feat of 
strength of which he carried 
the proofs to his dying day. 
When he lay dead in the 
heather before me I noticed a 
curious mark on his neck, and 
stooping to examine, discovered 
a stout wire snare fastened 
round it. On removing the 
snare, which I have carefully 
kept as a curiosity, I found a 
deep groove in the poor brute’s 
skin, with white hairs edging 
it, proving that he had worn 
this unwelcome collar for many 
a long day. The jagged ends 
of wire had also scraped a 
white patch on the neck. He 
must have had a desperate 
struggle to break free, and had 
many moments of discomfort 
afterwards; but he was in fair 
condition, and had a very nice 
head, with strong rough horn. 

I have found and removed 
poachers’ snares set for roe more 
than once, but have never seen 
a roe before with any mark of 
a snare on it. 

It might have been a week 
later ere I saw the old mother- 
doe out again with her family, 
when again I found her feeding 
by the little tarn in the hollow. 
I had my rifle with me, and had 
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intended pushing farther east to 
stalk a buck that lived about a 
mile and a half away; but the 
family attracted me, and I re- 
solved to stay and study them, 
so far as wind and cover per- 
mitted. I was well rewarded. 

I had seen them directly I 
came over the ridge, and assur- 
ing myself that I was unob- 
served, I dropped back and 
walked along under the crest 
of the hill parallel to the line 
on which the doe was moving. 

The heather was deep at the 
head of the tarn, where the ridge 
ended, and I wormed my way 
through it on knees and elbows 
until I came to a fat fir-tree, 
with an old seedy-looking whin- 
bush sticking up beside it. Here 
I halted, squatted, and fetched 
out my binoculars. I prefer 
binoculars to a telescope when 
stalking roe. They are lighter 
and quicker to get into action, 
and can be used in long heather 
and among trees, where a tele- 
scope from its length would be 
almost useless. 

Having got into a nice com- 
fortable position, I proceeded to 
watch Mrs Roe and her infants, 
but was not permitted that 
pleasure for long. The old lady 
ate and moved quickly, her chil- 
dren close at heel. The latter 
seemed to taste more than they 
ate, and, like other Highlanders 
Ihave known, “tasting” seemed 
to produce in them hilarity ; for 
occasionally down went their 
heads, up went their heels, and 
after their mother they dashed 
with a sort of squirming side- 
kick, quite their own and not 
easily imitated. 

Suddenly the old doe halted, 
looked round at her little 
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dappled brats, then turned 
to her left and set off up and 
over the ridge on her side of 
the tarn, the brats following, 
and in a few seconds all three 
were out of sight. 

I could not understand the 
reason of this movement. There 
appeared to be no sign or sound 
of an enemy, and I felt abso- 
lutely certain that they had not 
winded me, for the air was still 
as air could be. I resolved to 
stalk them, and to try and spy 
their movements a second time. 

Some 400 yards ahead was 
a deep young fir-planting, to 
which roe often run when 
danger threatens. <A wide fir- 
studded hollow lay between the 
ridge and the planting. If the 
old doe had not taken her infants 
straight to covert, my best 
chance of a second view was 
to turn southwards and come 
in at the top end of the hollow 
near the young planting. This 
I did, and as I was cautiously 
advancing to spy I suddenly 
caught sight of a large pair 
of ears appearing over the 
edge of the hill, and not more 
than thirty yards from me. I 
dropped into the heather at 
once, and crawled a yard or 
two to the right to the cover 
of an old broken tree. Here I 
cautiously raised myself and 
peered forward. I could see 
no more than the back of the 
head and ears of a large doe, 
apparently standing listening. 
Presently the head and ears 
disappeared, and quickly and 
silently I crept forward to 
another tree some ten yards 
farther on. Here I raised my- 
self again, and found the doe in 
full view, and certainly within 
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a gunshot of me. She appeared 
totally unaware of my presence, 
and what she was about I could 
not imagine, for she strolled 
backwards and forwards, as a 
man might who was making 
up his mind about something. 

Suddenly she sprang forward 
a yard or two into a round 
open space in the heather, 
hitherto unnoticed by me, and 
began running round and round. 
As if from out of the very earth, 
and almost at the same moment, 
into the circle jumped Master 
Buck and his sister, and before 
I had time to guess at what 
was going to happen, I found 
myself the solitary spectator of 
certainly the most novel and 
graceful circus I had ever 
seen, or may ever hope to see 
again. 

Round went the old doe faster 
and faster, her children after 
her; then she faced about, 
chasing the latter this time; 
again, she turned and was 
followed; and so the game 
went on. Presently all three 
were out of the ring, led by the 
doe, and bounding away through 
the heather, over the ridge and 
out of sight. I thought that I 
had seen the last of them for 
one day; but not so: back I 
beheld the performers coming 
at full gallop, and this time 
they had another performer 
with them. Last year’s fawn 
had joined the troupe. On 
they all came without a stop, 
and into the fairy ring, where I 
was treated to another grace- 
ful performance, which seemed 
rather more complicated than 
the first. I wish I had studied 
it better ; but I was so surprised 
at the whole thing, aud it was 
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over so quickly, that I really 
had not a fair chance to grasp 
every detail. In a few minutes 
the ring was empty, the per- 
formers out of sight, and I left 
alone to wonder if what I saw 
was real or imaginary. Real 
it certainly was, for when my 
astonishment had worn off a 
little I got up and went forward 
to view the fairy circle, where I 
found abundant traces of my 
fairies, and a few yards away I 
found another circle, which was 
evidently in use, and farther on 
another, which appeared old 
and disused. In one stood a 
tree, in another two stumps of 
trees cut down, the latter being 


II. 


To the roe-stalker the second 
year in the life of a buck is 
particularly uninteresting, inas- 


much as a year-old buck might 
as well be a ghost, for in stalk- 
ing language he has no “ head” 


and no “body.” Nor has he 
properly materialised even in 
his third year. He may show 
something of a body, if the 
feeding is good; but his horns 
are just little sticks of things, 
trying to throw out brow- 
points. In the fourth year I 
have seen bucks with quite nice 
heads, but have always noted 
that these fourth-year heads 
were more remarkable for length 
than strength. Long thin 
points, weak stems, and shallow 
coronates was the general style; 
but though slender, I have seen 
them nicely rough. I attribute 
the roughness to the exception- 
ally good feeding roe obtain on 
the ground where most of my 
studies in roe-life were made. 
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the one most in use, to judge 
by the state of the ground. 

I went home happy that 
evening, for I felt that I had 
been a witness to a spectacle 
few sportsmen have had an 
opportunity of witnessing. It 
was all beautiful too, and 
strangely picturesque. The tall 
dark firs with their long 
shadows, the deep fading 
heather all around, the bright 
gleam of water through the 
trees, and the real fairies caught 
playing in the magic ring. The 
picture was my own, to hang for 
ever in my mind’s long gallery 
of sporting scenes. At present 
it is the gem of the collection. 


From the time when I first 
saw my young lord of the woods 
playing in the fairy ring with 
his mother and sister until he 
reached his fourth year, there is 
not much of interest to write 
about him. I saw him fre- 
quently each year, and usually 
about the same spot. After the 
beginning of September, how- 
ever, he, with the others, would 
shift about from end to end of 
the big wood, always returning 
in the summer to the old haunts. 

There is a loch of fair-sized 
dimensions lying among the 
trees a little to the west of 
these haunts, and late in Sep- 
tember, when most of the barley 
is cut, many wild-duck gather 
in to its waters at dusk. Hid- 
den in the heather by this loch 
I and my old brown spaniel 
have often lain at sunset, and 
waited, sometimes through a 
long period of darkness, for the 
big sea-fed mallards to flight in 
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at the rising moon and flowing 
tide. It is not well for the 
timid to be out by a woodland 
Highland loch in the early 
moments of darkness. The 
strange cries and sounds from 
earth, air, and water are weird 
in the extreme. I know a man 
who was followed off the hill 
by something shrieking at him 
in the dark. He had a fishing- 
rod with him and hit at the 
thing, which was close to him, 
but he never touched it, and it 
was too dark to see a yard’s 
distance. A bird it must have 
been, but of what sort would 
be difficult to tell; probably it 
was an owl. 

When the shadows were be- 
ginning to deepen round the 
loch how often I have seen the 
Buck, sometimes alone, some- 
times in company, appear sud- 
denly by its waters, as if from 
nowhere, and come feeding 
towards me, often to within a 
very short distance of my hid- 
ing-place beneath a low-spread- 
ing fir-tree. Once I could 
almost have thrown my cap on 
him; but he passed away feed- 
ing across the wind, without 
ever seeming to be. aware of 
danger. And when it was 
almost too dark to see any- 
thing, he has come splashing 
through the shallow water till 
I fancied he could only be a few 
yards distant. Several times 
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this happened within less than 
half an hour of rapid firing at 
ducks. Either the darkness 
rendered him bold or it made 
him foolish. I have never de- 
cided which. If he happened 
to get wind of me when I was 
going off the hill in the moon- 
light or darkness, he would go 
bounding away through the 
heather barking like a collie, 
and I could hear him stamping 
about on the hard dry knolls on 
my left, evidently in no end of 
a rage at being disturbed at 
such an hour. 

I saw him fired at more than 
once during his third year, 
when the guns were out after 
blackgame, but, to my joy, each 
time he escaped—once from a 
shot at close quarters. How he 
was missed is a wonder, but he 
was, and I was glad, for he 
looked a promising buck, and I 
had a personal interest in him. 

How many roedeer are 
knocked over by shot-guns in 
a drive, like hares and rabbits ! 
If only the organisers of these 
roe-drives knew what splendid 
stalking the gallant little roe- 
buck affords, I am sure they 
would spare him for the more 
noble method of sport. And, 
as I believe I have read in 
Millais’ excellent work on deer, 
a good pair of roebuck horns is 
a far rarer trophy than a pair 
from the head of a stag. 


III. 


My lord the Buck in his 
fourth year was more advanced 
for his age than any roe that I 
remember to have seen. I 
studied his head through the 
glass on more than one occasion, 


and was struck at once by the 
fine set-on of the horns for so 
young an animal. Most of the 
heads which I have seen at my 
old home, belonging to what I 
judged to be four - year-old 
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bucks, have shown a distinctly 
narrow tendency; indeed the 
horns in most cases were 
almost parallel to each other. 
But in older beasts the set-on 
is different. It becomes a V- 
shape, which of course gives 
the head a far better appear- 
ance. This increase in span 
comes, I believe, in the fifth- 
year growth of horn, and once 
it appears it remains until old 
age. There hangs from the 
wall at home the head of a very 
old roebuck, with horns that 
have distinctly deteriorated, but 
their set-on is perfect. I shot 
that buck on the 22nd of 
November 1889. I believe that, 
as a rule, roebucks shed their 
horns about three weeks before 
that date. 

I was returning home rather 
late one evening from a long 
and tiring prowl after a good 
buck, whose haunts lay a mile 
or two eastwards from those 
of my hero, when I suddenly 
sighted the latter scraping his 
horns on a fir-sapling, about 
200 yards or so away from me. 
This was my first view of him 
as a four-year-old. I guessed 
it was him at once, for the 
forester, who knows something 
of the ways of roe, had in- 
formed me that he was back 
on the old ground. 

As my lord appeared to be 
busy and had not noticed me, 
I lay down by a tussock of 
heather and proceeded to ex- 
amine him through the glass. 
He was certainly an excep- 
tionally fine animal for his 
age, insomuch that I began 
to doubt if it was my old 
friend. But roebucks, unless 
much disturbed, seldom wander 
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so early as August, and the 
forester, who had told me 
where I should find him, is 
seldom wrong as to the move- 
ments of the deer. He watches 
them closely, and has oppor- 
tunities of doing so that no 
one else has, for he lives among 
them. 

I had time to study my lord 
well before he moved off, which 
was in the wrong direction, 
and as darkness was approach- 
ing I resolved to leave him 
unstalked for that day. I 
considered, however, that he 
was worth having, there being 
few good heads to be seen 
that season, so was up and 
after him at daybreak next 
morning. But noluck. I saw 
him and stalked him, but he 
vanished in some mysterious 
fashion before I could get 
within shot. And the same 
thing happened the next morn- 
ing, and on many other morn- 
ings. Then I tried the evening 
stalk again. I saw nothing of 
him the first evening. On the 
second, as I came over a ridge 
into deep heather, up jumped 
a buck about a gunshot away, 
and bolted off towards a brake 
of whin on the opposite side 
of the hollow, where he stood 
broadside on, offering a fair 
chance for a shot, if a trifle 
too far off. It was a buck 
I could see well enough, and 
I felt pretty sure the one I 
sought; but there was no 
time to fumble for the glass 
to make sure. If I wanted to 
get him I must take my shot 
quickly, and standing, for a 
kneeling shot was out of the 
question in heather that 
reached to the waist. I stood 
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firm, took as quick and cool 
an aim as I could, and fired. 
He fell. 

It did not take long to get 
up to where he lay; but judge 
of my disgust to find that I 
had knocked over a wretched 
little three-year-old, with horns 
like penknife handles — “ just 
wee bit stickies,” as I heard 
them described afterwards. 

However, it is well to be 
philosophical. My big friend 
was still to be got, and no 
doubt this little fellow would 
taste as well as he in a pasty. 
I found, too, that I had made 
an interesting, if flukey, shot. 
My rifle was sighted rather 
high and to the right, which 
fact I had forgotten to allow 
for in firing, with the result 
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that the bullet had caught the 
little buck on the extreme end 
of his spine and paralysed him. 
So the venison was very little 
spoilt ; but otherwise he had no 
luck, for half an inch more to 
the right would have missed 
him! 

I soon had him gralloched, 
and with feet coupled together 
I slung him over my shoulder 
and strode off to the forester’s 
house, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant. 

Whether my lord the Buck 
was a witness to the murder 
of his relative I know not; but 
this I know, that he deserted 
this part of the big wood for the 
remainder of the year. At any 


rate, I saw him there no more 
before I had to go South. 


IV. 


The year following I was 
late in getting North. It was 
the beginning of September ere 
I got up to the haunts of the 
roe. As usual, I made my first 
inquiries from the keepers, and 
balanced what they told me 
against what I heard later 
from the forester. Without a 
doubt, from both accounts, my 
lord the Buck had been back 
in his old haunts all the sum- 
mer, and was reported to have 
“jist a graund heed.” 

He had been frequently seen 
feeding, late in the afternoon, 
on a field of clover belonging 
to the forester, and generally 
in the company of two large 
does. The clover had been cut 
by this time; but he had been 
seen also on the “foggage” 
(Anglice, aftermath) once or 
twice, just before dark. 


The clover-field bordered on 
the fir-wood directly below the 
big hollow, which was my lord’s 
domain. I easily found two 
paths leading from the hollow 
to the clover, and on the second 
evening of my arrival home I 
took up a position shortly be- 
fore dark in view of one of 
these paths, but saw nothing 
of the Buck. The next even- 
ing I watched the other path, 
with no better luck. I made 
up my mind that he had shifted 
his quarters, for I saw the two 
does on each occasion drifting 
down towards the clover with-' 
out their lord and master. I 
therefore resolved on an early 
morning prowl, and two or 
three days later was on the 
hill before dawn. There was 
a fading moon in the western 
skies, whose silver light helped 
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me on my way and brought me 
without mishap to the back of 
a long ridge, the summit of 
which commanded a view of 
the edge of the wood, and some 
rough boggy grazing right in 
front, with the forester’s croft 
and the clover-field to the right. 
To the left a belt of firs ran 
from the top of the ridge to 
the wood. 

I crept softly to this belt, 
and lay down to wait for the 
dawn. 

If time and space permitted, 
what a lot could be written 
about the mystic hour of shades, 
which daylight drives hence. 
The tamest, dullest nature 
must have its strange imagin- 
ings in that hour before dawn. 
Some weak natures I have seen 
to dread it, and croak for the 
daylight. Let these latter stay 


in their beds. This mystic hour 


is no time for them to be 
abroad. Would those dark 
quickly moving objects on the 
stubble alarm them into think- 
ing some terror was upon them ? 
They are only blackgame, prob- 
ably descended from the trees 
on the belt but five minutes 
before my arrival. And those 
two forms beyond. What are 
they? Something uncanny? 
No; keep your eye steady on 
their movements. They are 
hares, strangely magnified in 
this queer morning gloam. 
Things are gradually beginning 
to define themselves now. The 
light is coming. What a wet, 
grey, silvery look everything 
has. How strangely those little 
streaks of mist hang over the 
scraps of water in the hollow 
beneath me. What is that 
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form standing up by the rushes ? 
A roe? Too big. It must be 
some crofter’s beast. More 
daylight. It must be a roe. 
No, yes, yes; a roe, and another 
lying down near it. Both large 
does. I have my glass well on 
them. Accidentally I shift to 
the right, and what is that 
comes into focus? The head, 
neck, and shoulders of a buck, 
lying down, his body more than 
half concealed behind a big 
tussock of rushes. For a few 
moments I feel rather shaky 
with excitement, so I put down 
the glass. I watch steadily. 
There is daylight now to see 
quite plainly. It is a buck 
with a very nice head. The 
shape is perfect, the points are 
long, but I have seen stronger 
horn. “Another year, and 
what a grand head that would 
make,” was my first thought. 
“ Another year, and some one 
else may have got it,” was my 
second. From his appearance, 
position, and the society he 
was in, I had not the slightest 
doubt that once more I beheld 
my lord the Buck. Query, 
Should I take the first chance 
from where I stood, 200 yards 
distant at least, or should I 
skirt round down wind to the 
left and come up behind the 
opposite ridge to stalk him 
through the trees? While I 
weighed the matter in my 
mind he rose, and I decided to 
risk a long shot then and 
there. I got into a comfort- 
able kneeling position, took a 
careful, steady aim, and pulled. 
I missed him clean. The bullet 
passed over his back, and 
sputtered into some shallow 
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mud beyond. There was no 
good trying another shot at 
that distance when he ran, so 
I just sat down and felt glum. 
I should have aimed lower, I 
suppose, having to fire down- 
hill. 

I never had another chance 
of a shot at him that season, 
although I saw him frequently, 
and stalked him again and 
again. He became as cunning 
as a fox, and knew every turn of 
the undulating wooded ground 
on which he lived. 


There is a curious prejudice 
in my part of the world against 
killing roe before August. Our 
folk say that roe are not in 
season before that month, which 
of course I have not the slight- 
est hesitation in saying is crass 
ignorance. As a matter of 
fact, bucks are off on their 
honeymoon about the beginning 
of August. In late spring and 
through the summer they are in 
fair condition, and have heads 
clear of velvet, besides having 
thin coats, which, in my humble 
opinion, show up good heads far 
better than do heavy grey winter 
enes. After August, too, a roe’s 
hair gets loose, and by October, 
when most roe are killed, they 
have coats which could be pulled 
out in handfuls. 

But for fear of offending I 
have never attempted to kill a 
buck before August, a mistake 
that I regret; for had I had my 
rifle with me one day in April 
last year when out for a spy on 
the hill, I doubt not but that I 
could have slain the finest buck 
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After I went South others 
tried for him, but with no better 
luck than mine. 

He was easily distinguishable, 
having broken the top off the 
left horn. 

I have now beside me what 
I feel pretty certain is the right 
horn shed in this, his fifth, year. 
It was picked up by the forester 
in the heather near his haunts. 
It measures 9} inches in length 
and 5? inches round the burr. 
The brow- point is 34 inches 
long. 


I ever saw. And that buck 
was undoubtedly my lord of 
other years. 

He was standing, when I 
came on him at midday, by a 
little loch among the trees and 
heather, near to the spot where 
we had first met, six years be- 
fore. His head was turned 
from me as he gazed windward 
across the water, and a doe lay 
at his feet. I had come sud- 
denly over a ridge, and found 
myself not thirty yards from 
either of them, with the doe 
looking straight at me. She 
rose stiffly, and her movement 
caused the buck to turn his 
head. He was really a grand 
beast. The full deep coronates, 
stout dark horns, rough as 
ancient birch-trees, with long 
curved points above, formed a 
head such as I have never seen 
on any living buck before. It 
was a head to dream of,—and 
if I had only had my rifle, the 
wearer of those grand horns 
was at my mercy. 

I plugged an imaginary bullet 
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at him as he jogged slowly away 
with his lady. He seemed to 
know that there was no cause 
to hurry, and frequently turned 
to gaze back ere disappearing 
from sight into the next hollow. 
I sat down in the heather and 
sighed, longing to have such a 
head as a trophy, and yet in- 
wardly wondering at man’s lust 
to kill so beautiful a creature 
as @ roe. 

The next day I had to go 
South. 

I wonder if those well 
acquainted with the habits of 
roedeer have often come across 
the newly shed “velvet” from 
a buck’s horns. Near to the 
spot where I saw the big buck 
was a little fir-sapling, peeled 
nearly white, and at its base I 
found, almost complete, the vel- 
vet of both horns of a roebuck. 
I put it in an envelope, which I 
happened to have in my pocket, 
and have it now laid by some- 
where as a curiosity. 

It was autumn when I re- 
turned again to the Highlands. 
Many prowls had I in search 
of my lord the Buck. At 
misty morn, at midgy eve, was 
I upon the hill, but no sight of 
him could I obtain. Signs there 
were plenty. His lordship’s 
beds were newly laid in the 
heather, his scrapings on the 
bare hillocks were new and 
numerous, his spoor was on 
every path, and the young trees 
which he had ruined were as 
plentiful as fungus. Twice in 
the early morning, when near- 
ing his lordship’s old haunts, 
I heard the loud raucous bark 
of a roe, and the klip-klip, 
bump-bump of its heels; but 
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that was after the red dawn 
had come and the dazzling sun 
shot its slanting rays through 
the great wood, so that I could 
not see well ahead, nor tell 
if the form threading along 
through the trees was that of 
a buck or doe. 

My lord and I were, how- 
ever, destined to meet once 
again; but the fates decreed 
that the day of meeting should 
be the Sabbath. O my lord 
Buck, what kind fortune is 
yours! For what fate are you 
destined ? 

My brother, a friend who had 
never seen a buck, and I took a 
walk one Sunday afternoon to 
visit a loch on the hill which 
had lately been stocked with 
trout. We lay for a long time 
in the heather watching the fish 
rise, and finding the hour, when 
we rose to go, was later than 
we had imagined, we took a 
short cut back through the big 
fir-woods, which short cut led 
us through my lord’s domain. 
Our friend was particularly 
anxious to see a good buck, so 
I led the way first by a track 
where I happened to know a 
nice beast was often to be seen, 
but of course on that day he 
was invisible. Proceeding home- 
wards, we entered a little valley 
to the east of the part of the 
wood that my lord was supposed 
to have selected as his own, and 
where I had not seen a roe that 
season. As we came out at the 
far end, there, lying down on 
the slope before us, was my lord 
himself. He must have seen 
us before we saw him, but had 
allowed us to approach to within 
sixty or seventy yards. We all 
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three stood still gazing at him 
in rapt astonishment, while he 
gazed inquiringly back at us, 
with a look which said, “Is not 
the Sabbath my own to rest?” 
Then he rose, and with two 
loud sharp barks disappeared 
over the hill. I have never 
seen him since. I sought him 
many times, but his powers of 
evasion were superior to mine 
of pursuit. At times I almost 
wondered if he was not some 
uncanny phantom, the ghost of 
a great buck of the Pleistocene 
Age. But no, it is he whom I 
knew from babyhood, grown 
now to be a great lord of the 
forest, and a master of wood- 
craft. Are not the marks of his 
horns on every sapling within 
his domain? Everywhere there 
is evidence of a material body,— 
and of mischief and temper. I 
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feel practically certain that the 
shed horn on the table beside 
me is one that I once saw 
gracing my lord’s noble brow, 
and that the “velvet” in the 
drawer was stripped by himself 
from the horns he carried last 
spring. He is just a cunning, 
cunning old buck. Whether we 
may ever meet again seems 
doubtful. Circumstances have 
made it unlikely from my point 
of view. But if he is not to 
belong to me, after knowing 
and studying him for so long, 
I can only wish that he may 
go scot-free all his days. His 
grace is his own, his charm 
perhaps that of the fairies. 
Who has ever shot a buck that 
he saw initiated in the bewilder- 
ing turns and doubling of the 
fairies’ ring ? 
HucH M. WARRAND. 
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“ WELL, if that place is held, 
it would take Lord Bobs and 
the ‘Grand Army’ three days 
to turn it,” and the brigadier 
dropped his glasses to the full 
length of their lanyard. 

The brigade, doing advance- 
guard to the whole concentra- 
tion, had crossed the great 
prairie which lies north of 
Houwater, and the covering 
cloud of mounted éclaireurs was 
already disappearing into the 
shade of the mountain fastness 
in front of us, The giant out- 
crop of volcanic rock which is 
known as Minie Kloof rises, 
with that directness peculiar to 
the vast South African table- 
land, sheer from a prairie as 
level as a billiard-table. A 
succession of rocky flat-topped 
parallelograms, featureless save 
for the one sealed pattern of 
nature’s architecture of the 
veldt. To the nomadic travel- 
ler and man of peace, land- 
marks as barren and bare as 
the great ironstone belts of 
Northern Africa, which con- 
strain the power of the unwill- 
ing Nile until she surges in 
angry cataract through such 
niggard opening as they will 
allow her. To the man of war, 
a veritable Gibraltar; a maze 
of possibilities in defence; a 
stupendous undertaking in 
attack, an undertaking which 
will brook neither error nor 
miscalculation, and from which 
nature has eliminated much of 
the element of chance from the 


one side to place it to the 
credit of the other. Of such a 
kind were our Colenso, Magers- 
fontein, Stormberg, and Spion 
Kop heights. You at home at 
your ease, taking in from the 
map in a second a perfunctory 
impression of the topography, 
which it would take a cavalry 
brigade half a day to verify, 
talk glibly of turning this posi- 
tion and outflanking that. 
Know ye that the lateral prob- 
lem, which in the pink and 
green of the atlas would appear 
so simple, may be for miles a 
gridircen of parallel and support- 
ing positions. That the well- 
considered turning movement 
put in motion at the first 
streak of dawn may be, and 
probably will have become, a 
plain and simple frontal attack 
by sunrise, through circum- 
stances that no man, not even 
a Napoleon himself, could fore- 
see or control. Then this being 
given, why not deal leniently 
with such men as have served 
you well, and who may be 
trusted to profit by experience 
dearly purchased? but the 
other class, the man who has 
prostituted the fighting excel- 
lence of the British soldier in 
the shock of war by appealing 
to the chances of war, without 
effort on his own part—why, it 
is your duty to destroy him: 
your bitterest strictures even 
will not meet the punishment 
such a one deserves, 

“If a life insurance agent 
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was to turn up now, I should 
take him on!” And _ the 
brigadier had every cause for 
anxiety, for the under-features 
of Minie Kloof could swallow a 
thousand men, and still leave a 
mocking enemy in possession 
of the salients. Troop after 
troop of Dragoons broke into 
extended order, and _ spread 
away to either flank. The 
front became wider and wider, 
and yet no rifle-shot. The 
main body and the guns halted 
and waited, momentarily ex- 
pecting to hear that intonation 
of the double echo, which in a 
second would change the whole 
history of the day. But it 
never came. The little brown 
specks, which had vanished 
into the shadow of the moun- 
tain, commenced to reappear 
amongst the stunted vegeta- 
tion on the crests. At first it 
needed strong glasses to dis- 
tinguish the moving bodies 
from the clumps of blurred 
bush-shadow. Then out twink- 
led that little star of light 
which means so much to the 
general in the field. Gaily it 
caught the rising efforts of the 
sun, and threw to brigadier 
and staff the welcome news 
that the summit of Minie Kloof 
was clear. 

“Thank Providence for that ! 
we will be in Strydenburg to- 
night,” and the brigadier 
cantered on into the pass 
while the main body of his 
command moved leisurely after 
him towards the natural fast- 
ness. It must have been from 
places on the great South 
African tableland such as this 
that Rider Haggard drew his 
inspirations to invent the hid- 
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den kingdoms of Central Africa 
—charming rock-bound em- 
pires familiar to us all. How 
many will there be who have 
trekked through and through 
the new British colonies, and 
not been struck with the many 
mountain-locked valleys which 
abound! Valleys as fertile 
and pleasant as any in the 
legends of fairy tale; or, to be 
less fanciful in simile, as bright 
in being and as difficult of 
approach as Afridi Tirah in 
early autumn. Such a valley 
we found within the outer 
barrier of Minie Kloof. A 
valley small in its propor- 
tions, it is true, but none the 
less fertile. A dainty brook 
of crystal clearness gave life 
to the barren hillsides. The 
silt of a thousand years of 
summer torrents had furnished 
each niche and recess with a 
mould Goshen-like in its rich- 
ness. Here, amongst luxuriant 
groves of almost tropical 
splendour, nestled the inevitable 
farmstead,—a white residence 
which had once possessed some 
architectural beauty, and an 
outcrop of barns and subsidiary 
mansions unpretentious in de- 
sign, squalid in arrangement. 
The staff of the New Cavalry 
Brigade dismounted before the 
farmer’s door and called for 
refreshment. For the moment 
one possessed the mental vision 
of a pink-cheeked milk-maiden 
—the panel-picture of civilised 
imagination — short of skirt, 
dainty in neck and arm, 
symmetrical and sweet in per- 
son and carriage. It is of such 
that the thirsty soldier dreams. 
The vision came. A slovenly 
hack from the kitchen obeyed 
Cc 
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the summons. With dirty 
hands she thrust a still dirtier 
beaker of milk upon us, and 
spat ostentatiously to emphasise 
the spirit of her hospitality. It 
takes much to stifle the honest 
thirst of war, but this was more 
than human nature could sup- 
port, and the uninviting bowl 
passed round the staff un- 
touched until it reached the 
less fastidious signallers. Five 
minutes at the crystal brook 
was worth all the ministrations 
of Dutch milkmaids. 

It then became necessary to 
seek for information. It was a 
barren field of search. The 
surly men-folk of the sordid 
dwelling lounged out and met 
all inquiry with studied in- 
solence. Even the Tiger could 
make no headway. He was 
met with recriminations. The 
Dutchmen recognised him as a 
ill disguised 
their disapprobation of his 
present circumstances. Infor- 
mation was at a deadlock, 
though in reality there was 
little to be learned. The 
brigadier halted just long 
enough to water the horses, 
and then it was forward again 
for the last climb over Minie 
Kloof. 

It was slow work. The scout- 
ing of an outcrop of mountain 
by cavalry is always slow work, 
especially if that cavalry is 
under an officer who will have 
the work done well. But like 
all things, good or bad, it came 
to an end, and as the autumn 
sun grew vertical, the head of 
the column passed down into 
another great plain which sinks 
northwards into the Beer Vlei. 

“Thank Providence the ‘push’ 
was not stuck up in that place,” 


neighbour, and 
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said the brigadier as he halted 
to watch the waggons down the 
last incline. “If old man De 
Wet is to be at Strydenburg 
to-night, with Britstown as his 
objective, we should have had 
him here to-morrow morning. 
I have only seen a worse 
country in the colony down Cal- 
vinia way. That was the most 
deceptive playground that I 
was ever inveigled into. But 
it was as deceptive to ‘brother’ 
as it was to us. Both sides 
lost themselves about twice 
every half-hour. Hostile pickets 
and outposts constantly rode 
into one another. I remember 
one night we had just settled 
down in camp when in rode 
three Boers. They came up to 
the lines of one of my scallywag 
corps with utmost unconcern— 
halted in all good faith right 
up against the horse - lines. 
‘What commando is this ?—is 
it Judge Hertzog’s?’ <A Natal 
corporal was the man nearest 
to them, and he was a quick- 
witted fellow. He slipped back 
the ‘cut off’ of his rifle as he 
answered, ‘I guess not — but 
there is our commandant over 
there. You had best go and 
ask him whose commando it 
is; but you must just hold 
your hands above your head 
before you speak to him. He 
is a peculiar man, our com- 
mandant!’ The men_ sur- 
rendered to him without a 
murmur, and seemed to think 
it was a good joke. But I 
daresay three months of a 
Bellary sun in the Shiny has 
caused them to change their 
opinions.” 

The column swung out into 
the great dry Karoo prairie. 
It was a comfortless trek. 
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Earth and sky seemed to 
have forgotten the rain of pre- 
ceding days; or it may have 
been that the storms which 
had distressed us had been 
purely local, for we had struck 
a great waterless plain which 
showed not the slightest sign of 
moisture. The shuffling mules 
and lumbering waggonschurned 
up a pungent dust; a great 
spiral pillar of brown cloud 
mushroomed out above the 
column ; no breath of air gave 
relief from the vertical rigour 
of the sun; the great snake- 
like column sweated and panted 
across the open, reporting its 
presence to every keen-sighted 
Dutchman within a radius of 
fifteen miles. 

We have seen the beauties of 
the Karoo; but we cannot blind 
ourselves to its defects, for they 
are more numerous than its 
beauties. At its best it is a 


great stagnant desert, studded 
here and there with some re- 


deeming oases. Its verdure 
smacks of the wilderness. 
Stunted brown and grey, the 
heather from which these roll- 
ing steppes take their name 
is stranger to the more clement 
tinge of green, which is the 
harbinger of a soil less sapless. 
Yet a peculiar fascination 
militates against a general con- 
demnation of the pitiless Karoo, 
One cannot altogether banish 
from one’s mind the memories 
of a summer night upon those 
wastes. Those of you who 
have laboured in the desert of 
the Egyptian Soudan will 
realise what is meant — can 
feel as we feel towards the 
veldt of the Karoo. There 
is in that mysterious, almost 
uncanny, fascination of those 
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cool nights which succeed a 
grilling day a something which 
you always look back upon with 
delight. What this influence 
is, you can never precisely say ; 
but it is impossible to forget 
er 

At midday the New Cavalry 
Brigade came to a halt-at some 
mud holes, which furnished 
sufficient clayey water of the 
consistency of gruel to allow 
the sobbing gun-teams and 
transport animals to moisten 
their mouths. Water for the 
men there was little, except 
the pittance which they were 
allowed to draw from the 
regimental water-carts. Neither 
was there shade from the mer- 
ciless sun. The six inches of 
spare Karoo bush, though it 
served as a nibble for the less 
fastidious of animals, was use- 
less either as bed or shade; 
other vegetable growth there 
was none within sight. Men 
crawled under waggons and 
water-carts if they were fortu- 
nate enough to find themselves 
near them, or, unrolling their 
blankets, extended them as an 
awning, and burrowed under- 
neath. The oppression of that 
still heat! Fifty yards away 
the atmosphere became a sim- 
mering mirage; the outposts 
lost all semblance of nature’s 
form, and stood out exagger- 
ated in the middle distance as 
great blurs of brown and black. 
But it is only a passing in- 
convenience. In an hour or 
two the strength of that great, 
fiery, pitiless sun will be on 
the wane; if it were other- 
wise, then, indeed, would the 
Karoo be a desert. So you 
doze—it is too hot to sleep— 
and thank Fortune that you 
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have not to march during the 
furnace hours of the day. And 
as you doze, parched and sweat- 
ing, a little blue - grey lizard 
pops out from beneath the cart 
beside you, and, climbing gin- 
gerly up the stem of a solitary 
karoo-bush, surveys you with 
great, thoughtful, unblinking 
eyes. He is a complacent 
little beast, of wonderful skin 
and marking; and if it were 
not for the palpitation of his 
white waistcoat, it had been 
difficult to say he lived. You 
wonder if he too feels the 
heat. You think he does; for 
he opens his pink maw and 
sways his sprig of heather, to 
make for himself that breeze 
in the still air for which you 
are panting. You close your 
eyes, and smile to think that 
such a little thing as a karoo- 
blended lizard can interest you. 


A sound catches your ear: it 
is the upbraiding note of the 
bustard. Again and again you 


hear it. A covey of these 
birds must have been raised. 
As the clatter of their cry 
dies away, you distinguish the 
muffled strokes of a galloping 
horse. This is significant. No 
man in his senses would gallop 
in this heat unless his mission 
was serious. Nearer and nearer 
comes the horseman. You hate 
to move, though you hear the 
rapid breathing of the horse 
and the complaints of chafing 
leather. 

“Where is headquarters?” 
demands a voice in authority. 

Your dream and rest is 
over; for are you not the 
general’s flunkey? You jump 
to your feet. 
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“Where 
from?” 

Orderly (as he hands in a 
written message). “From the 
officer commanding the ad- 
vance - guard.” The message 
runs: “Patrol on left front 
reports large force of Boers, 
estimated 500 strong, to be 
behind the rise three miles to 
the right of the solitary flat- 
topped kopje on our left front. 
Patrol has fallen back upon 
me.” 

This information is laid be- 
fore the brigadier, who is half 
asleep under the mess-cart. 

Brigadier. “‘How far is the 
flat kopje from us?” 

Intelligence Officer. 
four miles, sir.” 

B. “Intervening country ?” 

I. O. “Fiat as a polo-ground, 
sir.” 

B. “Oh, send out a troop to 
get touch with them. I'll bet 
it’s only a flock of ostriches or 
a mirage. Tell the troop not 
to get compromised if they 
should find Boers in greater 
strength than themselves. Hold 
another troop and the pom-pom 
in readiness to support, if there 
should be anything. But it’s 
not reasonable that there should 
be 500 Boers so near us at this 
hour. It is too late for our 
Houwater friends, and too early 
for old man Christian.” ! 

I. O. “Very good, sir. . 

Almost immediately upon the 
despatch of the troop, the main 
body of the co-operating com- 
mand marched up to the clay 
pools. The two generals met 
to discuss the situation. The 
meeting of generals in the field 
nearly always lends itself to the 


have you come 
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picturesque. We know that it 
is a favourite theme for the 
artist’s brush. And even in 
this utilitarian age, when the 
genius of man has shorn war 
of much of the panoply with 
which the calling of arms is 
associated in peace, there is 
something attractive in the 
communion of great soldiers in 
the field. The glory of war is 
not all cock-feathers and steel 
scabbards. In fact, the bril- 
liant colours which blend so 
well with the pasture - green 
and brick-red of Europe would 
offend the eye if grouped upon 
the russet veldt—would seem 
as incongruous as a flamingo 
perching upon a hay-rick. It 
is an interesting picture. The 
two generals standing together 
a little apart from their staffs, 
which mingle in friendly inter- 
course. The lines of dismount- 
ed orderlies holding the horses 
from which the officers have 
just dismounted. The senior 
general is a tall spare man, 
just overlapping the prime 
of life. It is more than the 
powdered dust that makes his 
moustaches appear so fair. He 
is a man careful of personal ap- 
pearance. From head to foot 
his uniform of modest brown 
fits him as would a glove—to 
borrow from the sayings of a 
fair cousin across the Atlantic, 
—the fit of everything is so 
perfect that it looks as if he 
had been melted and poured 
molten into a karki casing. 
The sombre dirt colour is re- 
lieved by the scarlet and gold 
upon his peaked cap and collar, 
and the long string of kaleido- 
scopic colour on his _ breast 
which speaks of many tented 
fields and maybe as many 
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“fields of cloth-of-gold,” for it 
does not take war alone now to 
decorate the breast, or to bind 
spur-straps across the instep of 
a knight. The brigadier stands 
in contrast to his senior. He 
is as tall a man, more command- 
ing in carriage, but of very 
different temperament and gait. 
It is no studied negligence 
which has arranged the care- 
less inconsistency of his dress. 
It is but the mind speaking 
through the person. He wears 
nothing that has cost a tailor 
a minute’s thought to shape. 
His staff cap is set askew; his 
badges of staff distinction have 
obviously been sewn into posi- 
tion by some unskilled crafts- 
man—probably his soldier ser- 
vant. His tunic tells its own 
story of two years’ campaigning 
in the rough; while the Mauser 
pistol strapped to the nut-brown 
belt which Wilkinson designed 
to carry a sword, speaks elo- 
quently of the wearer’s appre- 
ciation of the latter weapon as 
part of a general officer’s service 
equipment. But as you look at 
the two—the one dandy and 
smart, the other rough and 
workmanlike—you can feel the 
personality of the junior, while 
the senior means no more to 


you than a clothier’s model. 
This may not convey much 
meaning to the average lay- 


man. But men— illiterate, un- 
cultured, fighting men — see 
and appreciate all this, and it 
means much to them. Know, 
therefore, that there is no 
keener judge of human char- 
acter and human mind than the 
cherub of the gutter. It is from 
these guttersnipe, grown into 
men, that the fighting ranks of 
the great British army are filled. 
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The generals were discussing 
the situation, as far as their 
respective staffs could discern 
from their speech and attitude, 
amicably enough, though the 
brigadier was pressing some 
point. In reality he had re- 
newed his protest against his 
senior’s decision of the morn- 
ing, and was endeavouring to 
influence him into a change of 
policy and plan. But the stern 
usage of the service decrees 
that the public convenience 
should be ordered by the man 
whose name ranges first upon 
the Army List schedule, and 
that the junior should press his 
arguments in deferential rather 
than aggressive language. But 
by dint of argument, and some 
short reference to the senior 
members of the staff, a com- 
promise was arrived at in 
order to meet the wishes of 
the brigadier. 

General. “I tell you that I 
don’t like it; neither do I see 
any object in the move. After 
the handling which he has had 
from Plumer, Prieska can be 
the only line open to De Wet.” 

Brigadier. “But all my infor- 
mation is in an opposite direc- 
tion, sir. It distinctly P 

G. “I don’t think that your 
information is worth much. 
What can that boy know 
about it? He has been gulled 
by all the old wives’ fables on 
the line of march.” 

B. “Well, sir, leaving De 
Wet out of the question —I 
have been promised a convoy 
at Strydenburg, and I have 
yet to pick up my brigade. A 
squadron of the 21st Dragoon 
Guards and the whole of the 
Mount Nelson Light Horse, 
which Plumer has not assimil- 





ated, is now straining every 
nerve to catch me up.” 

G. “When do you meet your 
convoy, and how far behind 
you are your details?” 

(Now the brigadier had in- 
vented the convoy on the spur 
of the moment. It was true 
that he had been promised a 
convoy, but that promise had 
not indicated Strydenburg as 
the rendezvous. But seeing 
that he had scored a point 
he turned at once to the In- 
telligence officer.) 

B. “When is our convoy due 
at Strydenburg?” 

Intelligence Officer. “‘ Possibly 
to-morrow evening, sir. The 
day after to-morrow at the 
latest.” (Luckily the Intelli- 
gence officer had been follow- 
ing the conversation, and the 
answer came glibly enough.) 

G. “H’m, that places another 
complexion upon it. But it is 
suicidal, reckless, to allow con- 
voys to meander about the veldt 
in this inconsequent manner. 
What about your details?” 

(The brigadier having struck 
a “lead,” had wasted no time 
in figuring out his estimates.) 

B. “Well, sir, I would sug- 
gest that you let me halt here 
for to-day. My details are just 
one day behind me now. They 
will catch me up to-morrow. In 
the meantime I will send a 
strong patrol—a reconnaissance 
rather—into Strydenburg,start- 
ing this afternoon, pick up the 
convoy, after which I will join 
you at any point you may 
select. I shall then be a use- 
ful fighting body; now I am 
only a gun escort!” 

G. “Yes, yes, it would be 
dangerous for either you or 
your details to be wandering 
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about in this disturbed coun- 
try alone. I agree with you, 
Colonel; but you must allow 
that in view of the present 
circumstances it would be in- 
advisable for us to be caught in 
detail.” 

One cannot blind oneself to 
the fact that all this is very 
childish. But then the man 
who undertakes life in the 
army must be prepared to be 
a schoolboy to the end of his 
service. It ill becomes a briga- 
dier or any officer wearing his 
Majesty’s uniform—as the ex- 
pression goes—to practise small 
deceits even to bring about a 
situation calculated to be for 
the public convenience. Yet 
what loophole remained to the 
brigadier to have acted other- 
wise, For reasons which are 
evident from his conversation, 
his senior had determined not 
to recognise him as an inde- 
pendent force, but to hug him 
until all danger real or imag- 
inary was past. It is the tram- 
mels of discipline such as this 
that break the hearts of the 
stalwarts in our service, and 
rack the national war-chest to 
the bottom. Can you blame 
the brigadier, alive to the press- 
ing exigency of the situation, 
when, having exhausted the 
man-to-man arguments of com- 
mon reason, he descended to 
the practice of a subterfuge to 
defeat the purpose of a man 
whose only object appeared to 
be to satisfy his own personal 
peace of mind? What other 
course was open to him? Yet 
we doubt if the senior was 
conscious of the futility of his 
direction. He had one object 
in view. He was_ possessed 
with a single desire, which was 
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to avoid disaster. In its limited 
sense his action was laudable 
enough ; but what would the 
owner of a racehorse say to the 
jockey who, after having ridden 
a sound horse in a race, volun- 
teered the information that he 
had never extended his mount 
out of consideration for its 
sinews? The care of the jockey 
is parallel to that of fifty per 
cent of the men who have led 
columns in this war—except 
that there has been no judge 
in the box to balance the merits 
of each case. The judge has 
been far away in Pretoria, and 
the jockey has furnished his own 
estimate of the running... . 
So the New Cavalry Brigade 
remained outspanned by the 
mud-holes, while the other 
column passed through it and 
bore away in search of the 
Prieska Road. The rearguard 
of the moving force was brought 
up by a Colonial corps, which 
had originally been raised in 
Natal by the brigadier of the 
New Cavalry Brigade. Of 
course the personnel in the 
ranks had long since changed. 
Changed, be it said with regret, 
for the worse. But there was 
still remaining a small per- 
centage of the original stock— 
stock that had been second to 
none. As the rearguard passed 
through, a great burly corporal 
cantered up to the packing-case 
table at which the staff of the 
New Cavalry Brigade had just 
sat down to lunch, shouting, 
“Say, where is the ole man?” 
The brigadier rose with a 
smile. ; 
Corporal, “I heard that you 
were here, sir, and I couldn’t 
go by without speaking. Lord, 
what a sight for sore eyes it is 
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to see you again!—if there 
were only more like you. (Then 
extending his hand.) Come, sir, 
put your hand right here—it is 
a good day’s work to have 
again shaken hands with a 
man?” And then the man 
was off in a cloud of dust. 
But it had been an interesting 
and instructive incident. With- 
out a doubt the man was 
Yankee; but he had served all 
through the Natal campaign, 
from Willow Grange to Ber- 
gendal, and his honest apprecia- 
tion of his old chief almost 
brought tears to our eyes, and 
was of more value than all 
the ribband and tinsel that a 
crowned head can bestow. 
“That,” said the brigadier, 
“is one of the finest men, 
amongst many fine men, whom 
I have enlisted. I was recruit- 
ing for my ‘push’ down in 
Durban. I used to go and 
get the fellows off the ships as 
they came in. That fellow 
came over with a man who was 
running a cargo of mules. I 
well remember when I broached 
the subject to him. His answer 
was characteristic: ‘Say, col- 
onel, what do you want us 
for? Is it for a straight 
scrapping with Boers, or is it 
to meander about as a town 
garrison?’ ‘If you join me 
you shall be “scrapping” in a 
week from to-day.’ ‘Will you 
give me your hand on that, 
colonel?’ I acquiesced, and 
straightway was able to enlist 
practically the whole ship’s 
company—and I never want to 
command a better lot. Did I 
ever tell you about the Boer 
spies? Well, in the early days 
of recruiting in Natal several 
Dutch agents were enlisted. 
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They were paid by the Trans- 
vaal to enlist in British corps. 
When we got to Mooi river one 
of these men was discovered— 
recognised as an ex-Pretorian 
detective. That corporal came 
to me and volunteered some 
advice. ‘You prove him a 
spy, colonel, and then turn him 
over to us; you won't have any 
more spies after that.’ I had 
the suspect up. There was not 
a shadow of doubt about his 
identity, so I just said to the 
sergeant-major, ‘This man is 
your property—the fair name 
of the corps is in your keeping ; 
there’s a convenient donga over 
there!’ I never saw the man 
again, nor did I ask what 
happened to him; but this I do 
know, that on the self-same 
evening five men came to me 
and asked to be allowed to 
resign. They came with faces 
as white as the coat of that 
mare over there. ‘ Yes,’ I said 
as I looked at them, ‘you may 
go. You leave for the good of all 
concerned, yourselves included.’ 
And since that day I was never 
troubled by the enlisting of 
Dutch agents.” . 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley,” 
and the dust of the column 
moving towards the Prieska 
Road was still hanging over 
the horizon when a staff-officer 
came galloping back to the New 
Cavalry Brigade. He brought 
written instructions to the 
brigadier which nullified for 
ever the Strydenburg scheme. 
“The G.O.C. directs the O.C. 
the New Cavalry Brigade to 
remain halted until he is joined 
by such details as are follow- 
ing him along the Britstown 
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Road. As it is essential that 
the pass over Minie Kloof 
should be kept clear pending 
the arrival of the aforemen- 
tioned details, the G.O.C. directs 
that the proposed reconnais- 
sance to Strydenburg be aban- 
doned, and the troops which 
would have been used for the 
reconnaissance be sent to hold 
Minie Kloof. As soon as the 
New Cavalry Brigade is com- 
plete, it will follow with all 
speed upon the direct road to 
Prieska. Under no circum- 
stances are other arrangements 
to be made.” 

The occasion was not oppor- 
tune for an expression of the 
brigadier’s feelings, but his sil- 
ence was eloquent. There was 


no hope for it: it was a written 
order from a senior, and we had 
no choice but to obey. 

It is said by some that Christ- 
ian de Wet is the best general 


that the war produced from the 
ranks of our enemy. It is not 
our present intention to debate 
upon this subject; but this 
much can be said with confid- 
ence, that he has been the most 
fortunate of leaders. On every 
oceasion in which he has been 
hard pressed, when to all in- 
tents and purposes he has found 
himself at the end of his tether, 
the pendulum of fortune has 
favoured him in its swing. 
Often enough he has saved his 
skin through the culpable stu- 
pidity of his pursuers. But 
even when he has almost been 
cornered by the very best of 
leaders and men that the British 
Empire can produce, the law of 
chances has stood by him. A 
meddling contradictory _ tele- 
gram from headquarters, a 
thunderstorm or a_ swollen 
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river, has times without num- 
ber saved the slippery com- 
mandant at the eleventh hour. 
Take the present instance. It 
subsequently proved that if the 
brigadier had, as he intended, 
moved upon Strydenburg, and 
arrived there on the same day 
that he was directed by his 
superior officer to stand fast 
and hold the Minie Kloof, 
he would have arrived at his 
goal practically simultaneously 
with the guerilla chieftain. The 
New Cavalry Brigade would 
have borne down upon the 
little Karoo hamlet, fresh and 
in the full spirit of men new 
to war and “spoiling for the 
fight”; men just sufficiently 
blooded in their preliminary 
skirmish to have confidence 
both in themselves and in their 
general, and—and this is the 
exasperating nature of the story 
—while the British troopers 
would have ridden robustly 
into battle, De Wet and his 
following were in no con- 
dition to receive them. Un- 
prepared for the arrival of 
fresh troops, spoiled of guns, 
train, and ammunition, kicked 
and harried by the gallant 
Plumer’s tenacity, riddled and 
torn by Nanton’s armoured 
trains, harassed by Heneker 
and Crabbe, panting for rest, 
they would have been no match 
for blood-seeking dragoons and 
a Horse Artillery battery that 
had been studying range-find- 
ing in South Africa ever since 
the battle of Magersfontein. 
All we can do is to shrug 
our shoulders and say, “The 
pity of it,” while we pay the 
extra twopence in the income- 
tax which our confidence in 
effete leaders, and disinclination 
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to recognise, and make soldiers 
recognise, that our army is a 
national institution, has cost us. 


It so happens that in war the 
rank and file know little of 
what is taking place, and, one 
is inclined to add, care less. 
Consequently those in the brig- 
ade who had no knowledge 
of the state of affairs existing 
with regard to Strydenburg 
were delighted at the prospect 
of a halt. At this period of 
the campaign halts were rare, 
and men looked to them in 
much the same spirit as the 
average householder in Eng- 
land looks to a spring cleaning, 
since, provided there is water, 
an “off afternoon” will allow 
of a little of the cleanliness 
which hard trekking renders im- 
possible. The Dragoon Guards 
had not been long enough in the 
country to feel the necessity of 
a thorough overhaul of their 
linen. But the Horse gunners 
were old soldiers, and as soon 
as the intended halt became 
common knowledge the men 
stripped the shirts off their 
backs and indulged in the luxury 
of sand-baths where water was 
not available. This may ap- 
pear a simple operation, but 
those who have campaigned 
long upon the veldt will know 
that a change of clothes ex- 
poses not the least of “the 
horrors of war.” 

But, halted or moving, there 
is no cessation of trouble and 
anxiety for the staff of any unit 
engaged in active service, and 
when the brigadier issued his 
orders to meet the instructions 
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of his superior officer, his acting 
staff-officer discovered that the 
column was two troops short. 
One troop had been missing 
ever since the first day out 
from Richmond Road, the other 
had lost itself that morning in 
Minie Kloof. This may sound 
absurd, but it is not an isolated 
incident ; and if we are to be- 
lieve the evidence of those 
who marched with the “Grand 
Army” into Bloemfontein, it 
was not a matter then of 
troops that were missing, but 
fifty per cent of the whole 
army, and so badly missing at 
that, that it took the quarter- 
master-general’s department a 
fortnight of solid labour to 
definitely find that fifty per 
cent of the lost army. The in- 
experienced youth could get no 
help from his brigadier. Since 
the arrival of the message from 
the main column, that officer 
had not been approachable. 
But with the aid of the good- 
natured gunner major and the 
opportune return of the troop 
which had been detached in the 
morning, as the brigadier had 
surmised, on a wild-goose chase 
after a mirage, it was possible 
to apportion some sort of a 
force capable of holding a 
salient in Minie Kloof without 
totally denuding the camp of 
adequate fighting strength. 
But it is on occasions such as 
these, when isolated detach- 
ments are scattered broadcast, 
that disaster is courted. Luckily 
it is only once in a hundred 
times that the enemy has been 
in a position to accept the free 
gifts offered to them. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN omnivorous appetite, a 
plethora of bad language, a 
deep and sincere affection for 
Number One—are they to be 
regarded in the light of virtues ? 
If not, then virtue, I fear, Moroo 
had none. Nor again had he 
many positive or at least actively 
objectionable vices. Nay rather, 
his intense and grotesque ugli- 
ness, his whimsical disposition, 
the unfailing readiness with 
which he lent himself to be 
made a fool of on every possible 
occasion, were so many points 
in his favour. 

As to his appetite, then, which 
formed a full chapter of the his- 
tory of a not uneventful life. 
He was given to me by a 
washerwoman who used to get 
up shirts and collars rather 
well, but drew the line at ex- 
ercising her art upon Moroo. 
As he abstained on principle 
from personal ablution, he was 
about as dingy and unkempt a 
specimen of white poodle as ever 
walked on four legs. He had 
come into the washerwoman’s 
possession as a sort of payment 
in kind of a bad debt, a matter 
of five pounds or so. And the 
worthy woman having caught 
her hare, then sat down, not 
to cook it, but to wait till a 
customer came along. For a 
poodle, like a preference share, 
might be supposed to have a 
market value. But alas! people 
in our village here employ a 
much readier method of getting 
hold of a dog, or a pig, or a 
duck, or a fowl than by paying. 
For they commonly practise a 
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policy of annexation. No one, 
however, seemed desirous of 
even annexing Moroo, and the 
washerwoman presently found 
that the cost of his licence and 
the pleasure of feeding him 
threatened to make the bad 
debt carry one hundred per cent 
interest in the wrong direction. 

“Will you have him, sir?” 
she said to me one day. I 
hesitated, 

“He'll eat anything!” she 
added, by way of recommenda- 
tion. On the strength of this 
I took him at once, and he 
never belied his character. 

Nothing in the way of food 
ever did come amiss to that 
dog,—not the richest cake, the 
strongest cheese, the cat’s meat, 
the garbage in the pig-bucket, 
or even a brand-new leg of 
mutton. The last certainly did 
not come out of our larder. 
Whence it came no member of 
my household knows to this 
day. But one morning, having 
noticed that Moroo and a collie 
puppy were extraordinarily 
busy and highly excited, I 
opined that some mischief was 
afloat, and, watching them, 
made the discovery that they 
were partners in an uncooked 
leg of mutton. Which of the 
pair had stolen it was an open 
question, though her superior 
activity and love of mischief 
rather pointed to the collie as 
the actual thief, and Moroo as 
the “fence”; but they went 
shares in the trouble of bury- 
ing it, and Moroo eventually 
ate it—voild tout. 
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In addition to sundry un- 
authorised snacks, as I may 
call them, Moroo managed to 
get a share of six meals at 
least besides his own dinner, 
being a regular and importu- 
nate visitant at every regular 
meal, both in our dining-room 
and the servants’ hall, and 
filling up odd chinks by 
periodical attacks on the pig- 
bucket. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, then, that he 
suffered from chronic dys- 
pepsia, and occasionally used 
language which — mutatis 
mutandis — was worthy of a 
gouty invalid in the Georgian 
era. At a certain period of 
each day—.e., between eleven 
and one, when meals were 
temporarily off—it was his 
common habit in fine weather 
to sit down by the front gate, 
and attract the attention of 
passing dogs by prolonged 
whining. Any stranger who, 
attracted by the sound, stopped 
to pass the time of day, then 
had the pleasure of hearing 
some plain home truths about 
his own personal appearance, 
moral character, and every- 
thing else connected with him. 
If one might judge from the 
transports of rage into which 
the animal on the wrong side 
of the gate was commonly 
driven, nothing in the way of 
vituperation came amiss to 
Moroo, and I am _ convinced 
that each newcomer was in- 
formed that not only he him- 
self was outside the pale of 
civilisation, but that his female 
ancestors up to the third and 
fourth generation were no better 
than they should be, and his 
male progenitors if possible 


worse. That was a real fool 
of a dog which, goaded into 
positive fury, thrust its nose 
under the gate. For this was 
the very thing which Moroc 
was evidently playing up for, 
and the nipping of the afore- 
said nose being safely accom- 
plished, and acting on him like 
a sherry and bitters, he would 
trot back to the house in better 
heart for the next meal. 

Never, under any circum- 
stances, did I know Moroo 
study any one’s comfort or 
amusement but his own. Acci- 
dent, however, coming to the 
rescue of incapacity, and un- 
willingness to oblige, often ren- 
dered him involuntarily amus- 
ing. For, having just sufficient 
sagacity to discover that other 
dogs in the establishment were 
rewarded for doing tricks by 
biscuits, Moroo rose to the 
situation and professed a desire 
to become a trick-dog. 

Here are two of his best and 
most classical tricks. After 
watching two collies, excellent 
jumpers, clear my stick at a 
considerable height, Moroo, by 
loud barking and general dis- 
play of excitement, signified 
his intention of entering the 
lists and showing how the 
thing really should be done. 
The stick was accordingly 
lield up, and Moroo, taking 
a tremendous run, after two 
or three baulks and false starts, 
would gallop furiously—under- 
neath, and then clamour for 
his biscuit! If the stick was 
held a foot off the ground, he 
would blunder over it some- 
how; at six inches he would 
actually clear it. 

“'Trust—paid for!” he played 
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on a principle of his own, sit- 
ting during “trust” with the 
air of a martyr and a bit of 
biscuit on the end of his nose; 
and at “paid for” just moving 
his head sufficiently to dislodge 
the biscuit, and gobbling it up 
greedily when it fell on the 
floor. Catching the morsel 
before it reached the ground 
he evidently regarded as a 
work of supererogation. He 
grew so fond of playing the 
game that I had to economise 
my biscuits, and presently 
found that by the addition of 
a little butter and gentle pres- 
sure, which caused the biscuit to 
stick to his nose even after the 
normal shake of the head, I 
could make one bit do service 
for half an hour. 

“Trust, Moroo—paid for!” 

A shake of the head was 
followed by a prolonged search 
for the biscuit, still on the top 
of his nose, under every table 
and chair inthe room. Finally 
the idea would possess his soul 
that one of the other dogs had 
taken a mean advantage of 
him and eaten his biscuit, and 
he would spend several minutes 
in calling them most awful 
names, which rather amused 
them than otherwise. At 
length he would retire in high 
dudgeon to a corner of the 
room, presently to discover by 
accident that the biscuit was 
on his nose all the time. At 
the end of a fortnight or there- 
abouts he became partially 
aware of the fact that he was 
being made a fool of, and after 
shaking his head as_ usual, 
would scratch his nose with his 
paw before searching elsewhere 
for the biscuit. But when I 
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tried a variation of the game, 
by pressing the biscuit firmly 
on his nose and then quietly 
pocketing it, he was completely 
taken in again, and would 
spend an hour or more in 
searching for the imaginary 
treasure. 

I have heard people who 
profess to be knowing about 
dogs declare that no other dog 
comes near a poodle in the point 
of intelligence. Moroo, then, I 
imagine, must be numbered 
among the exceptions that 
prove the rule. for, apart 
from a natural gift for looking 
after his own commissariat, I 
never found in him a glimmer- 
ing of intelligence, and if he 
had any of that commodity he 
kept it religiously to himself. 
What an egregious fool he 
really was may be gathered 
from the fact that, if I stuck 
my stick into the ground, and 
then invited Moroo to inspect 
the hole, he would at once 
declare that there was a rat 
about, and spend the rest of 
the afternoon in digging. He 
never, to my knowledge, really 
did kill or wish to kill a rat, 
but he once wrecked a mouse- 
trap set in my wife’s bedroom 
in pursuit of—the cheese! 

In order, however, to preserve 
his character, I thought it as 
well to “ poodle” him occasion- 
ally ; and about once in every 
six months, when the weather 
out of doors was impossible, I 
amused myself for an hour or 
so by clipping and shaving 
him. He submitted to the 
operation patiently enough, 
knowing that the presentation 
of a biscuit was part of the 
performance. The clipping and 
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lathering he really enjoyed, the 
latter process seeming to ex- 
ercise a soporiferous influence 
upon him. He would wake up 
and squeak in double - quick 
time later on if I happened to 
nick him with the razor; but 
the contemplation of the biscuit 
on the mantelpiece would re- 
store his self-possession. We 
often talk of the “pink of 
humanity,” but the pink of the 
dog Moroo, after a satisfactory 
shave, was of a far more pro- 
nounced type. 

Now and again temporary 
fits of intense and most ea- 
igeant affection for some one 
member of the household would 
overcome him. And as he pre- 
ferred to utilise the powers of 
scent rather than of sight in 
recognising his friend for the 
time being, I have seen a 
stranger literally bound off his 
seat in alarm when Moroo came 
up behind him and _ sniffed 
audibly at his calves during 
his search for the person he 
wanted to talk to. 

When we let our house, 
Moroo formed a part of the 
fixtures, and accepted the situ- 
ation gracefully—so much so, 
indeed, that he more than once 
managed to induce the tenants 
to believe that he was an un- 
appreciated and underfed ani- 
mal, But though people used 
to pet him and fatten him up, 
I never had a subsequent appli- 
cation for his character with a 
view to a change of situation. 
As he once trotted manfully 
for two miles along the railway 
in pursuit of a train which was 
conveying the temporary object 
of his affections to our market- 
town, and on another occasion, 


having been taken for a drive 
in a high dog-cart, went to 
sleep, and fell off the front seat 
into the road, his life was not 
entirely devoid of a healthy 
excitement. He died at a good 
old age, leaving, I fear, many 
enemies and no friends of his 
own species, and of the human 
race more who wondered why 
he had ever been born than of 
those who mourned his loss. 


Roots, alias Pongo,—for he 
went by both names, though he 
answered to neither,— was a 
joint property dog. He be- 
longed to a syndicate of twelve 
men, and my own share in the 
venture cost me half-a-crown. 
Like several of the other share- 
holders I took Pongo on the 
faith of a rather highly col- 
oured description, much in the 
same way as a man takes a 
share in an Australian gold- 
mine which may or may not 
exist. If there was no doubt 
that Pongo did exist, I will not 
pretend that many of us fell 
in love with our investment 
when we beheld it in the flesh. 
The original purchaser was the 
pioneer of a roving cricket 
team, who, having reached the 
rendezvous some hours before 
the rest of the side, had appar- 
ently wiled away his leisure 
time by bargaining for Pongo 
with a tipsy pedlar, who got by 
no means the worst of the deal. 
The cost price of the animal 
itself was 25s., the balance of 
the capital being invested in 
the purchase of an appropri- 
ate collar. The ceremony of 
taking out a licence was post- 
poned till the end of the tour, 
when it was proposed that the 
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shareholders should draw lots 
for what in the prospectus was 
described as a valuable Russian 
retriever, the word “ odorifer- 
ous” having been accidentally 
omitted. For all that I know 
to the contrary, Pongo may 
have been a Russian retriever, 
or again he may have been a 
Siberian boar-hound; but on 
one point I am absolutely cer- 
tain—he was far and away the 
ugliest beast I ever clapped 
eyes on. Our umpire, a very 
dour man, almost threw up 
his engagement on the spot on 
hearing that Pongo was going 
to accompany the tour, and 
one or two of the shareholders 
were inclined to fall foul of our 
managing director. 

“He’s got an awfully good 
nose,” said the latter, by way 
of puffing the concern. 

“ So’ve other folk as I knows 
on,” growled the umpire; “I 
could wind him a mile or 
more.” 

Indeed the only occasion on 
which this important function- 
ary condescended to give any 
advice in the matter of Pongo 
was when some shareholder 
had suggested that the creature 
would want some meals. 

“Seems to me,” quoth the 
umpire, “that a dog as can’t 
look after himself at a cricket 
lunch ain’t up to much.” 

If it may be inferred that a 
dog which can look after itself 
at a cricket lunch is “up to 
much,” Pongo’s real value must 
have been enormous. For the 
marvellous rapidity wherewith 
day after day he disposed of the 
scraps, bones, and general débris 
of a luncheon provided for some 
thirty people stamped him as 
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a champion eater—a second 
Benjamin, in fact. 

Barring the fact that he had 
periodical fits of obtrusive and 
unappreciated affection, and an 
insane desire to fetch and carry 
anything portable, I cannot lay 
any definite charges of misbe- 
haviour at Pongo’s door. But 
somehow or other none of us 
loved as perhaps he deserved 
or desired to be loved, and the 
lavish manner in which eleven 
of the proprietors threw their 
shares on the market free 
gratis and for nothing at the 
end of the tour was nothing 
short of remarkable. The 
twelfth man had quitted us 
at the end of four days, having 
rashly pledged himself to fulfil 
a matrimonial engagement. He 
had only in the first instance 
joined us by way of having— 
to use his own words—a “final 
bust before being tied up.” 

It seemed to annoy our 
managing director not a little 
when he discovered that the 
shares in Pongo had fallen to 
so great a discount that there 
was no purchaser or even ac- 
ceptor to the fore; but his 
annoyance did not take the 
form of either offering to re- 
fund our half-crowns or of 
volunteering to keep Pongo. 

“Give him to Good” (the 
umpire), suggested some one. 
But that functionary on re- 
ceiving the offer simply ejacu- 
lated, “’Ow much?” which 
was interpreted to imply that 
he would only accept the gift 
for a consideration, and most 
probably make away with the 
unhappy brute as soon as our 
backs were turned. An at- 
tempt to secure for Pongo the 
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vacant situation of yard-dog 
at our hotel having also failed, 
we were fairly at our wits’ end, 
when the managing director 
made a happy suggestion. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” 
he said, “ we'll send him off to 
Tommy.” 

Tommy, it should be said, 
was the happy bridegroom. 

“Do you mean as a wedding- 
present ?” inquired some one. 

Ah, well, yes, I hadn’t meant 
that exactly ; but Tommy and 
Mrs Tommy have gone abroad 
for three months, and if we 
have Tommy’s name and ad- 
dress engraved on the collar, 
and send Pongo off to Tommy’s 
place, they'll take him in all 
right.” 

The proposition was carried 
nem. con., and on the following 
morning Pongo was duly lab- 
elled and packed off to Kent. 
And for three months or more 
all of us breathed freely. But 
in November I—why I should 
have been pitched upon Heaven 
only knows—received quite a 
rude letter from Tommy, who 
evidently disliked entertaining 
Pongo almost as much as Mr 
Jawleyford objected to boarding 
and lodging Soapy Sponge. 

“Am sending the brute off 
to you,” was the postscript, and 
almost on the heels of the letter 
arrived Pongo and a bill of 
charges for his railway fare. I 
was in lodgings at Oxford at 
the time, and had no particular 
desire to keep a dog, and if a 
dog at all, certainly not Pongo. 
Fortunately the late managing 
director and sundry other 
members of the team were 
also in residence, and under the 
circumstances I felt justified in 
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bribing the railway porter to 
take the dog on to the man- 
aging director. The latter 
tumbled into the trap quite 
readily, paid the charges, and 
had Pongo deposited in a 
livery stable pending arrange- 
ments for his final disposal. 
At a meeting of as many of 
the shareholders as could be 
collected at luncheon that day, 
it was decided that the dog 
should remain at the livery 
stables for a week, that there 
should be a call of one shilling 
on the shares with a view to 
his support, and that the 
managing director should once 
or twice in the course of the 
week take him out for a 
walk, and, if possible, lose him. 
The arrangement worked ad- 
mirably. Two days later, sit- 
ting at a window in the High 
Street, I was aware of a man, 
in whom [I recognised a well- 
known Rugby master, fault- 
lessly attired in every respect, 
but considerably embarrassed 
by the pertinacious attentions 
of Pongo, who, having been 
successfully lost by the man- 
aging director, had _ wisely 
made up his mind to adopt 
a new owner. Nothing that 
the wretched man could do in 
the way of attempting to shake 
off his follower had the slight- 
est effect. Pongo behaved in 
all respects like a thoroughly 
trained, highly sagacious, and 
faithful animal. Did the in- 
voluntary owner step into a 
shop and remain there an un- 
conscionable time? Pongo lay 


‘down placidly outside the shop, 


and greeted him with demon- 
strative affection on his re- 
appearance. Did the man aim 
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a backward kick at his at- 
tendant’s head? The attend- 
ant simply avoided the kick, 
and wagged his tail to show 
that he appreciated the kindly 
notice. 

The last view I had of Pongo 
in the flesh was as he trotted 
down the High Street in pur- 
suit of a hansom in which his 
victim had finally taken refuge. 
But I am inclined to believe 
that the following advertise- 
ment, which appeared for two 
weeks in a local paper, had 
reference to him :— 
JPOUND.—A large black and very 

curly haired species of Retriever. 
If not claimed at once, will be sold to 
defray expenses. 
Having perfect cognisance of 
Pongo’s gastronomic perform- 
ances, I can believe that there 
were expenses. But where, I 


wonder, were the purchasers ? 


Bob, red-headed, web-footed 
Bob, who was in my possession 
for six weeks, had all the 
capacity and intelligence to 
prove a perfect treasure for an 
owner who was not afflicted 
with unfortunate scruples as 
to the distinction between 
“meum” and “tuum.”  In- 
deed, had he resided in this 
village he might have been 
canonised. His warmest ad- 
mirers—and their name was 
not legion — must have been 
content to admit that he was 
a thorough-paced mongrel, and 
that among his ancestry were 
numbered more plebeians than 
dogs of high-breeding or refined 
taste. Still there had been no 
lack of brains in the family, 
and I am inclined to think that 
a collie, a spaniel, and an otter- 
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hound had severally something 
to say to his parentage, and 
transmitted to him a double 
portion of intelligence. From 
what source he inherited his 
knavish propensities is a moot- 
point; but he probably had 
natural instincts to help him- 
self to his neighbour’s property, 
as well as a professional educa- 
tion. Not even in the Artful 
Dodger would Fagin have found 
amore apt pupil. In the course 
of the first week of our ac- 
quaintanceship he presented me 
with a rabbit, a pair of baby’s 
boots, and a garden trowel,— 
useful articles enough in their 
way, but probably of more value 
to their legitimate owners than 
to myself. It was pretty evid- 
ent that he had been educated 
in the art of shoplifting by his 
late owners, a band of gipsies 
who had pitched their camp a 
few miles out of Oxford. When 
the encampment moved on, 
much to the relief of the 
neighbourhood, Bob, having, I 
believe, been arrested when out 
on @ marauding expedition, had 
in some mysterious way fallen 
into the possession of the rector 
of the parish, who passed him 
on to me, warning me, however, 
that the dog was to be com- 
mended on the score of intelli- 
gence rather than of honesty. 
And he certainly showed fair 
promise of living up to his 
character. 

Having no particular am- 
bition to figure in the police- 
court either as accomplice or 
receiver of stolen goods, I in- 
vested in a muzzle, but the 
result was not entirely satis- 
factory. If the dog had earned 
half-pence, or at any rate the 
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equivalent for half- pence, in 
an unmuzzled state, under the 
new conditions he came in for 
a goodly share of kicks, admin- 
istered by irate or alarmed 
pedestrians, against whose 
calves he suddenly rammed 
his head vigorously, in the 
hope of rubbing off the muzzle. 
Matters came to a climax when 
he suddenly assaulted a short- 
sighted and _ short - tempered 
Don in our College porch after 
this fashion, on which occasion 
the kicks or their equivalent 
in language fell to my share. 
And on the same Sunday after- 
noon, when I took him out for 
a walk in the country, he sig- 
nalised himself by a_ blind 
charge into the calves of a 
very fat old lady who was 
wending her way to church, 
and caused her to sit down 
violently on a very muddy 
footpath, and to use language 
which it was quite as well that 
her parson did not hear. ; 

“T should get rid of that 
dog, old chap,” sagely re- 
marked the man who was 
walking with me at the time, 
and who, having aimed a self- 
defensive kick at Bob, was 
the indirect cause of the latest 
catastrophe; “he'll make you 
more enemies than friends, and 
he’s not much to look at.” 

So, at the end of the term, I 
passed Bob on to my scout, 
who, being a bit of a sporting 
character, fancied that a dog 
which had once belonged to 
gipsies would also have some 
sporting instincts. 

“He’s worth his weight in 
gold, sir,’ the man said to me 
six months later, and looking at 
the matter from a scout’s point 
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of view, I daresay he spoke the 
truth. 


Nip, an Irish water-spaniel, 
was my guest only for a fort- 
night. He was not an all-round 
thief like Bob, but dealt exclus- 
ively in hats, and was not partic- 
ular where he got them from, 
committing a highway robbery, 
not unaccompanied by violence, 
without the least compunction. 

“Fetch a hat, Nip,” and at 
the word of command Nip, who 
evidently appreciated the fact 
that a man’s or boy’s head was 
the proper place for a hat, 
would gallop off, and take fore- 
ible possession of the first hat 
he saw. Partly out of compas- 
sion for my neighbours, and 
still more because I did not 
want to enter into a wordy 
altercation myself, I only played 
the game with him myself in 
our own garden. But I was 
quite able to judge from the old 
gardener’s remarks, when he 
found himself forcibly despoiled 
of his head-gear, that what was 
fun to Nip’s owner, and pos- 
sibly to Nip himself, was ex- 
tremely provocative of bad 
language from the other party 
to the transaction. 


Oscar, a brown English 
spaniel, who belonged to one 
of the cleverest men about dogs 
that I ever met, was true and 
honest in all his dealings, being 
always ready to fetch anything 
that he knew to be his master’s 
property, but refraining from 
meddling with other people’s 
goods. Like my dear old Betty, 
who, by the way, was one of 
his bosom friends, Oscar had 
some power of inference. 
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“Go and fetch my slippers, 
Oscar,” said his master one 
day, after a muddy walk. 

Oscar trotted off upstairs, and 
reappeared in a few minutes 
with one slipper. 

“Go and fetch the other, you 
old fool!” 

Oscar wagged his tail and 
hesitated. The order was re- 
peated in a more peremptory 
manner, and off went Oscar, to 
return after an interval with a 
pair of clean socks. 

“You old donkey!” ejacu- 
lated his owner, and Oscar, who 
disliked abuse, went and lay 
down in a corner of the room. 

“Tl bet there is something 
queer about that!” said my 
friend, and he rang the bell. 

“Has any one taken one of 
my slippers out of my room?” 
he inquired of the maid who 
answered the bell. 

“ Yes, sir, I have—it wanted 
a stitch in it.” And Oscar’s 
character was vindicated. 

One other yarn about Oscar. 
His master and I were going 
out shooting at the beginning 
of the season, and Oscar was 
accompanying us. Just before 
we reached the scene of action, 
Oscar’s master, one of the 
gentlest of men, called a halt, 
and producing a small dog- 
whip gave the poor beast a 
sound thrashing. 

The dog howled murder, and 
I could not help feeling rather 
disgusted. 

“What on earth had he 
done?” I inquired. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 
“But Dll tell you what he 
would have done in another 
five minutes. He’d have had a 
fit. The fact of the matter is 
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that the poor old chap gets so 
little sport nowadays that when 
he sees my gun he is in such a 
state of suppressed excitement 
that he has a really bad fit 
unless I remember to give him 
a good hiding before we begin 
to shoot. I suppose that the 
pain acts as a sort of counter- 
irritation. Now you'll see that 
he will work well all day.” 
And so he did. 


Many years ago I was mis- 
guided enough to hold by the 
theory that a yapping terrier 
was a good guardian of the 
house, and that no well-or- 
ganised establishment ought to 
be without a protection of the 
kind. A little experience con- 
vinced me that house-dogs of 
this description are more bother 
than they are worth. As an 
American writer once justly re- 
marked, a Newfoundland dog, 
which is extremely useful in 
pulling a child out of a pond, 
is apt to lose its value if both 
pond and child are conspicuous 
by absence. In the same way, 
in the absence of a few tame 
burglars, the house-dog is shorn 
of its significance. I found, at 
any rate, that my house-dog, 
being short of work, slept plac- 
idly six nights in the week, 
and on the seventh, by way, I 
conclude, of keeping up his 
character, barked loudly two or 
three hours after I had gone to 
bed. Possibly a stray cat had 
called him names under the 
backdoor, possibly he had a 
nightmare, or it may have been 
that he barked out of sheer 
cussedness; but, apart from 
speculation as to causes, the 
effect of his ill-timed clamour 
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was that I had to get out of 
bed, and shiver downstairs to 
smack him. Since I discarded 
house-dogs I have slept more 
soundly. But I had a very 
unfortunate experience of two 
yard - dogs, rejoicing in the 
names of Niger and Barney, 
which arrived in rapid succes- 
sion by way of guarding my 
hens. It is an open secret that 
any one in this part of the 
world who aspires to keep 
poultry has to be prepared for 
chronic raids, roast fowl being 
evidently a favourite dish at 
the various club entertainments. 
Finding that I was called upon 
to supply rather more than my 
fair share of contributions to 
these banquets, I wrote to a 
friend in Yorkshire, who gener- 
ally has a few superfluous dogs 
in his possession. I got an 
answer by return of post: “I 
aim sending you down Niger. 


He is no good as a retriever, as. 


his mouth is too hard, but I 
should think he would make a 
good yard-dog.” 

Niger, a monstrous black 
retriever, arrived in due course, 
and was installed in the poultry 
yard, living in a tub, and having 
a sufficient length of chain to 
permit his ranging freely. He 
looked the part of fowl-protector 
to perfection, as he lay in his 
tub with his head on his fore- 
paws, keen and alert, and I am 
pretty certain that no extrane- 
ous party handled any of my 
fowls during his fortnight’s 
guardianship. And yet there 
were certain mysterious disap- 
pearances, which I was totally 
unable to account for, until my 
eyes were rudely awakened to 
the fact that Niger’s guardian- 
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ship was not wholly disinter- 
ested, it being his habit to take 
tithes from his unwary wards, 
concealing the fraud by bolting 
his victims, feathers and all. 
The discovery was due to the 
astute Alfred, who, having 
made it his practice to wile 
away stray minutes of his valu- 
able time in talking to Niger, 
chanced one day to interrupt 
that lordly animal in the middle 
of a meal, and narrowly escaped 
demolition on his own account. 

“Do yer know,” he said to 
me, “as that there dawg of 
yours hates the ’ens?” 

“Let him hate them, then!” 
I responded, not quite compre- 
hending the situation. 

“Oh! Well, if yer don’t 
mind, I don’t! But I shan’t 
go agin him not no more. I 
wouldn’t kep a dawg myself as 
hates the chickens, and he went 
at me and all!” 

So grumbled Alfred, and I 
was yet groping in the lake of 
darkness. 

“Why, does he hate you too, 
Alfred ?” 

“He very soon would ha’ 
done, if so be as I ’adn’t shifted. 
Come up at me wi’ his mouth 
wide open and full o’ feathers, 
as he ’adn’t time to swaller 
"em ! ”? 

“You don’t mean to say that 
he eats the chickens, Alfred?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Whoy, I said as he hate 
them, didn’t I?” 

We buried Niger that night, 
and I wrote off to my York- 
shireman and explained that I 
had found the dog’s mouth too 
hard even for my liking. 

“T am sending you Barney,” 
came the answer. “ He’s a use- 
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less brute, but good-looking; he 
won’t eat your hens, but will 
bark at night if any one is 
about.” 

And Barney, a large Irish 
water-spaniel, who in the eyes 
of a connoisseur may have 
been good-looking, but to my 
untutored eye wore the appear- 
ance of an amiable lunatic, 
might really have proved a safe 
guardian if he had not been 
either over-imaginative or over- 
conscientious ; for, so far as I 
could make out, he never 
omitted to bark at intervals 
of ten minutes from midnight 
to cock-crow, and if he dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the 
poultry half as much as he 
did those of the household, the 
ill-used creatures must have been 
heartily relieved when I gave 
him away. 

This being clearly one of the 
cases where the remedy is worse 
than the disease, I have latterly 
permitted my neighbours to 
exact the normal tribute from 
my poultry-yard without let or 
hindrance on my part. 


To Rough, the first Dandie 
Dinmont I ever possessed, only 
a short space of life was granted. 
But he showed fair promise of 
being a most interesting com- 
panion, even though he never 
erred on the side of being over 
and above subservient to orders. 
He came to me as a tiny puppy, 
not much more clothed by nat- 
ure than a half-fledged Cochin- 
China chicken, and for the first 
few nights after his arrival he 
slept all night on my chest. 
Later on, as his coat began to 
grow, he was promoted to a 
basket and a blanket of cotton- 
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wool; and even in his puppy- 
hood he had a good deal to say 
to any animal, human or other- 
wise, who ventured to meddle 
with his basket, his bone, or 
anything else to which he had 
asserted his right of proprietor- 
ship. The force of character 
which he exhibited at a com- 
paratively early age command- 
ed the respect even of Poo, the 
house cat, which had ruled the 
roost until his arrival. Accus- 
tomed to have her own way in 
most things, Poo, whom nature 
had endowed with a vile temper, 
sharp claws, and great com- 
mand of bad language, would, 
from sheer cussedness rather 
than hunger, swoop down upon 
the dogs when they were at their 
dinner, and defy them to touch 
a morsel of food until she had 
helped herself. On the very 
first day that Rough, being 
supposed to have left the 
nursery, was promoted to dine 
late like a grown-up dog, Poo 
made one of her periodical visit- 
ations, and was not a little 
annoyed to find that while the 
other dogs gave place to her, 
Rough went on eating. 

“ You ill-mannered little 
beast !” exclaimed Poo at 
last, and with that she boxed 
his ears, and in an _ instant 
found herself being violently 
hustled down the passage and 
out of the backdoor by an 
animal whose total indifference 
to bites and scratches was only 
equalled by his entire absence 
of reverence towards a lady 
old enough to be his grand- 
mother. For the future Poo 
left Rough severely alone, and 
confined herself to calling him 
bad names from a safe emin- 
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ence. A few days after the 
cat’s discomfiture, I was tak- 
ing Rough out for a walk, and 
the little fellow was trotting 
along the road quite peacefully 
some twenty yards ahead of 
me, when he was suddenly and 
violently attacked by a mongrel 
terrier half as big again as 
himself, rolled over, and appar- 
ently pinned by the neck. 
A more wanton and unpro- 
voked assault I never wit- 
nessed, and I was rushing to 
the rescue, when lo! in a mo- 
ment Rough had extricated 
himself from an apparently 
hopeless situation, and with his 
shark -like jaws had literally 
bitten the other dog all over, 
winding up with a savage bite 
just above the root of the tail, 
which effectually closed the case 
for the plaintiff in the action. 
With a lamentable howl the 
terrier fled for his life, and 
Rough, with his tail high in 
the air, started in pursuit at 
his very best pace, some six 
miles an hour. As the other 
dog, to whom fear added wings, 
covered at least three yards to 
his one, the stern chase pro- 
mised to be lengthy; but this 
did not appeal in the least 
degree to the plucky little pur- 
suer, who kicked and struggled 
for all he was worth when I 
overtook him and picked him 
up in my arms. Alas! this 
rough-and-tumble encounter 
was only the precursor of many 
others to follow, and although 
my wife, to whom the dog was 
a constant and devoted com- 
panion, wept salt tears over his 
untimely death, I am inclined 
to think that the pleasure of 
taking him out for a walk was 
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more than counterbalanced by 
the attendant anxiety. For 
the companionship of a dog 
who takes its pastime in fight- 
ing with something double its 
own size is nearly akin to the 
chaperonage of a volcano. 


Jock, a curly-coated retriever, 
whom I bred myself and gave 
away when he was two years 
old, turned out to be almost as 
good as he was good-looking, 
which is saying a great deal for 
him. He was excellently broken 
by a keeper in Hertfordshire, 
but shooting rarely came in my 
way, so that I was not sorry to 
find an appreciative owner for 
him. Once in September I 
enjoyed a day’s shooting in his 
company, and up to luncheon- 
time no dog could have behaved 
better. A yeoman farmer, for 
whom I had done some small 
service, had insisted upon put- 
ting the shooting of his land at 
my disposal, and another man 
and I had had an excellent 
morning’s sport. Somewhere 
about two o'clock a bountiful 
luncheon was sent out to us, 
and we sat down to it with 
some readiness after our long 
morning. 

“ Have a bit, old chap!” said 
my friend, throwing a fragment 
of meat to Jock, who had seated 
himself a few yards off. Jock 
sniffed at the proffered morsel 
with a supercilious air and then 
ate it, not in the least like a 
hungry dog, but rather with the 
air of one that did not want 
food at all, but thought it might 
hurt the donor’s feelings if he 
refused it. He then quietly 
curled himself up and went to 
sleep. 
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“Rum dog, that!” exclaimed 
my friend. “ He’s not quite as 
hungry as I am, and—hullo, 
look at that pony!” 

I looked, and saw that the 
pony which had brought out 
our luncheon, having been left 
to his own devices while the 
boy who had brought him and 
our game-carriers were discuss- 
ing their luncheon at a respect- 
ful distance, had essayed the 
apparently impossible task of 
climbing the gate to which he 
was tied. The result had not 
been entirely satisfactory, as he 
had only succeeded in thrusting 
his forefoot over the top bar, 
and was now in imminent 
danger of breaking either his 
leg or his back. We flew to the 
rescue, and in certainly not 
more than five minutes suc- 
ceeded, with the help of the 
men, in extricating the pony 
from his perilous position. 
When we returned to our food, 
Jock, we noticed, was lying ex- 
actly as we had left him, but, 
with the exception of some 
fruit, the whole edible portion 
of our lunch — bread, meat, 
sandwiches, cake, and cheese 
—had disappeared, and _ the 
dog was so gorged that he 
was useless for the rest of the 
day. 

I think, then, on the whole, 
that I may award the prize for 
slyness, not devoid of humour, 
to my friend Jock. Moroo, 
capable of digesting seven meals 
a-day for a week on end, and 
open to be made a fool of at 
any hour of any day, takes 
highest honours for consistent 
gluttony and density of intel- 
lect. No animal that I have 
ever seen or heard of can com- 
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pete in the matter of restless- 
ness with my daughter’s pet, 
Miss Vixen, in reference to 
whom a maid devoted to dogs 
declared that Vic was a darling 
dog, but always made her head 
ache by perpetual motion on 
her own part, and keen observa- 
tion of every movement made 
by her companion. And the 
palm of ingratitude must go 
to a very handsome and very 
cross-grained poodle I met in 
Ireland, which, having so far 
buried the hatchet with the 
local doctor as to submit for a 
whole month to his skilful treat- 
ment of a broken limb, so soon 
as it was pronounced to be con- 
valescent, inflicted a savage 
bite on its late medical attend- 
ant. As I do not remember the 
animal’s sex, I have spoken of 
“it” in the neuter gender; but 
a generally cantankerous and 
malevolent disposition seems to 
point to the possibility of an 
old maid disappointed in love. 


Of strangers I do not think 
that any four-footed animal ever 
appealed to my sympathies 
quite as much as what I may 
call a beach-dog, at Eastbourne, 
Like my quondam friend Bob, 
he was a bit of all sorts in the 
matter of breeding, having some 
of the characteristic features of 
the collie, the retriever, and the 
spaniel, I imagine that he had 
an owner somewhere; but as the 
latter was never in evidence, 
my beach-dog was to all in- 
tents and purposes an independ- 
ent member of society, and 
was hail fellow well met with 
any and every member of the 
human tribe who came to pass 
the time of day tohim. Speak 
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to him, and he would wag his 
tail; pat him, and he would at 
once trot off, and presently 
return to deposit at your feet 
a lump of wood, an old boot, 
or any other common object of 
the sea-shore, and then, with 
speaking eyes and wagging 
tail, explain to you that he 
was ready to fetch and carry 
this or any other article from 
morning until sunset for your 
or his own amusement. Albeit 
that he was civil to all comers, 
he seemed to have an intuitive 
knowledge that old ladies and 
retired general officers, who 
abound at Eastbourne, and 
the owners of private pro- 
perty dogs, were not likely to 
respond to his advances. But 
the rest of mankind he ap- 
parently divided into two 
classes, possible and probable 
playmates,—a dog’s boy, or a 
nurse with three or four tod- 
dling children to amuse, falling 
under the latter heading. The 
nurse and her charges were 
regarded as good for—we will 
say—half an hour’s amusement 
at odd times, but a dog’s boy— 
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i.c., a schoolboy sent to the sea- 
side for the holidays, unfettered 
by any present ties of com- 
panionship, and therefore open 
to any kind of mischief or 
amusement — was a veritable 
treasure-trove. The pair of 
idlers, boy and dog, would 
foregather in an instant, and 
fraternise on terms of perfect 
equality; and I could take leave 
of my four-footed acquaintance 
with the comforting conviction 
that he was amply provided for 
in the way of amusement and 
companionship for some hours 
to come. It must stand to the 
credit of the beach-dog that 
temporary prosperity never so 
far turned his head as to banish 
from his memory the fact that 
on occasion I had done my best 
to act as substitute for a more 
congenial companion. For even 
in the middle of a rollicking 
game with a dog’s boy, if he 
saw me passing by, he would 
trot up to me, and thrusting a 
cold nose into my hand, would 
signify that I was heartily 
welcome to join the sport if I 
had had a mind that way. 
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CONCERNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


IT is a matter of common 
knowledge that the enormous 
advances which have of recent 
years been made in various 
paths of astronomical research 
have been due very largely to 
the powers which the continued 
improvement of photographic 
processes have placed in the 
hands of astronomers. But 
there is an impression abroad 
that so much success has been 
achieved because the applica- 
tion of photography has made 
the art of observation compara- 
tively simple and unlaborious. 
Such a view is, to say the least 
of it, a misapprehension of the 
case, and yet it has been sug- 
gested by more than one bril- 
liant exponent of astronomic 
truth. Four years ago, at the 
ceremony of the dedication of a 
great American observatory to 
the cause of science, one of the 
greatest living astronomers re- 
ferred picturesquely to the 
“photographic eye of one or 
more little telescopes” at the 
Harvard College Observatory, 
“all-seeing and never-sleeping 
policemen, that scan the heavens 
unceasingly while the astrono- 
mer may sleep, and report in 
the morning every case of irreg- 
ularity in the proceedings of 
the heavenly bodies.” 

Now, the men who are work- 
ing at celestial photography 
must feel that this way of put- 
ting the case is dangerously 
liable to misconstruction. One 
of them has indeed complained 
that such statements take away 
the glamour with which he likes 


to think that an astronomer 
should be surrounded. The 
thought of the watcher sitting 
through long nights with his 
eye glued to the telescope in- 
vested with an air of romance 
an uncomfortable occupation ; 
while there is even something 
ignoble in the idea of going to 
bed and leaving the senseless 
though sensitive photographic 
plate to explore the wonders of 
the heavens—the plate which 
registers with equal unconcern 
the rich fields of the Milky Way 
or the regions barren of stars 
which lie on the borders of the 
great tracts of nebule; and 
even goes on foolishly trying 
to work when clouds have 
blotted out the sky. Fortun- 
ately for the picturesque side 
of the astronomer’s life, there 
is very little truth in the latter 
picture. He cannot go to bed. 
Save in a few cases, which 
scarcely make an _ exception, 
his eye and hand are wanted 
to guide and control the work 
which his photographic tele- 
scope is doing. And to make 
it do its work well is a task 
which is not less anxious at the 
moment of observation, and re- 
quires beforehand vastly greater 
preparations, than in the old 
days of actual star-gazing. 

For so soon as the photo- 
graphic plate replaced the eye 
at the end of the telescope, there 
was acry for greater perfection 
in the mounting of the tele- 
scope and for greater accuracy 
in the driving clockwork. Prob- 
ably every one knows that if a 
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star has to be kept under ex- 
amination in the telescope, the 
instrument must be driven by 
clockwork, to counteract the 
effect of the earth’s rotation. 
What is not so well known 
is, that even if the clockwork 
can be adjusted exactly, the 
problem is only half solved. 
There are a number of small 
causes which modify in a com- 
plicated way the original simple 
problem. The changing refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere as the 
star rises from the eastern 
and sinks towards the western 
horizon ; small displacements of 
the telescope axis from its proper 
position ; the slight bending of 
the tube as it turns over con- 
tinually into new positions and 
redistributes the strains within 
it,—all combine to hinder an 
exact solution of the problem of 
following the star precisely in its 
nightly journey across the sky. 

For visual observation one 
need scarcely trouble about 
these small irregularities. It 
is a matter of comparative in- 
difference whether the star 
remains absolutely fixed in 
the field of view, or drifts 
very slowly across it. When 
the error has accumulated to 
a large amount it can be cor- 
rected at a jump, and things 
go on as before. But in phot- 
ography it is a very different 
matter. The image of the star 
must not be allowed to wander 
about in the slightest degree 
over the sensitive film, or its 
picture will come out blurred 
and irregular. It was _practi- 
cally a new problem in tele- 
scope driving which had to be 
solved, if perfect pictures were 
to be obtained ; and very beau- 
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tiful are the devices which have 
been used to secure the desired 
accuracy in the clockwork 
movement. The principle is 
much the same in all. Quite 
away from the telescope, and 
free from any disturbing in- 
fluences which may affect its 
running, there is a pendulum 
which sends at every swing an 
electric current to the clock, 
and brings into play a mechan- 
ism which sets the clockwork 
right if it deviate by a very 
small fraction of a second from 
the regular swing of the pen- 
dulum. This is an improve- 
ment of a high order in 
telescope machinery, and its 
introduction has been brought 
about entirely by the demands 
of the photographer. So far 
so good. Instrument makers 
have been able to meet these 
demands, and the present-day 
driving clocks are practically 
perfect. At the expense of 
very great care and _ trouble 
in making them to start with, 
which is the _ instrument- 
maker’s business, and in put- 
ting and keeping them in 
adjustment afterwards, which 
very soon turns perforce the 
astronomer into something of 
a mechanic, they can be made 
to run with almost any desired 
degree of nicety. And if the 
stars would only run their 
daily course as regularly there 
would be no more trouble, for 
the instrumental difficulties to 
which we have referred can 
with care be reduced to small 
proportions. But the stars 
will not run regularly, The 
refraction of the atmosphere 
displaces them to a degree 
which varies continually as 
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their height above the horizon 
varies, and so a motion of the 
telescope which follows the stars 
exactly in one part of the sky 
is quite wrong when they get to 
another. After the adjustment 
of telescope and clockwork have 
been made perfect,—far more 
perfect than was ever required 
in visual observation,—one is 
still left with a troublesome 
small inequality to deal with 
which will ruin a photograph 
absolutely. 

It will be evident that when 
a man wants to obtain celestial 
photographs of high precision it 
is no case of going to bed and 
leaving the telescope to work 
sweet will, either its own or 
his. He requires to be very 
much awake to tackle the 
problem which is set before 
him, how to ensure that the 
image of the star is not wander- 
ing in a little path of its own 
upon the sensitive plate. What 
is required is to keep a continual 
watch upon it, and of course 
that cannot be done directly. 
But there are one or two ways 
of doing it indirectly. We can 
fasten two telescopes firmly 
parallel to one another, and 
by continual watching and 
constant correcting keep on 
the cross wires in one the 
central star of the field which 
is being photographed in the 
other. That plan avoids at 
least the danger of the stars 
running right away from their 
proper places on the plate, but 
it is at best a poor approxima- 
tion to the desired end. By the 
nature of the case, a fault in 
the following cannot be de- 
tected until it has taken place, 
and by the time it is put right 
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the star images have already 
been falling for a few seconds 
on the wrong places on the 
plate, and some harm has been 
done. So serious is the result 
of even this very slight shift 
that attempts have even been 
made to dispense with this 
system of successive small 
corrections by hand, to calcu- 
iate beforehand what the actual 
irregularities will be, and de- 
liberately to make the telescope 
run irregularly to correspond. 
This is an aggravated case of 
working by faith, and to carry 
it out successfully is a matter 
of great difficulty. But we are 
entering upon a path which is 
strewn with thorny technical- 
ities. Let it suffice to repeat 
what we have already said, 
that to obtain good star photo- 
graphs which are fit to subject 
to the most accurate measure- 
ment is by no means the easy 
thing which we have sometimes 
been wrongly led to believe. 
And when with great pains 
the star photograph has been 
secured, to what end will it 
lead? Not as a rule to the 
publication of a beautiful pic- 
ture, crowded with stars gath- 
ered in streams and clusters, 
upon a background flecked with 
pale nebulosity. That is the 
kind of photograph which is 
used to illustrate the text- 
books, and a very beautiful 
thing it is. But its beauty is 
asnare. It looks so amazingly 
rich for the very simple reason 
that a great many square de- 
grees of sky have been crowded 
into a very small picture. It is 
as though every town, village, 
and hamlet were dotted in on 
a map of Great Britain a few 
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inches high. That would pro- 
duce an exaggerated effect of 
over- population. And, be it 
noted, such a small-scale map 
would be of very little use if 
one wished to measure accur- 
ately the distance from village 
to village. The smallest dis- 
tance to which one could meas- 
ure on the map would corres- 
pond to a good many miles 
on the country roads. And 
so it is with those crowded 
star photographs which give so 
vivid a picture of the richness 
of the sky; they show that the 
heavens are densely crowded 
with stars. But they alto- 
gether exaggerate the case; 
and it is almost a pity that 
they are so constantly repro- 
duced, for no one could be 
surprised if it were believed 
that they are the typical star 
photographs to obtain which 
the great photographic tele- 
scopes are erected. 

Such is not the case. Al- 
most the whole work of a great 
observatory consists in making 
accurate measurements of one 
sort or another, and they have 
been induced to set up large 
photographic telescopes because 
it is found that measurements 
of the places of the stars can 
be made with higher precision 
upon a suitable photograph 
than upon the stars them- 
selves. But the photograph 
must be suitable; and that 
means that the images of the 
stars must be small and sharp, 
and the scale of the picture 
must be large. Now the scale 
of the picture depends directly 
upon the length of the telescope 
with which it is taken: to geta 
large-scale picture one must 
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have a long telescope. A small 
angular distance in the sky will 
then correspond to a compara- 
tively large distance upon the 
plate. That will not produce a 
gorgeous picture, for the stars 
will be widely scattered, and all 
effect of richness will be lost, 
unless indeed one is photograph- 
ing one of the great star clusters. 
But a fifty-thousandth of an 
inch upon the photograph, 
which is about the limit of 
our powers of measurement, 
will correspond to perhaps a 
couple of hundredths of a second 
of arc, an angle as large as the 
angle between two lines drawn 
to opposite points on the edge 
of a penny set up nearly two 
hundred miles away. 

It is clear that when we have 
a telescope which will produce 
photographs upon so large a 
scale, the distances upon the 
plate of star from star must be 
measurable with a high order 
of accuracy. But it was one 
of the scientific surprises of 
about fifteen years ago to find 
that the measurements which 
are made upon such a photo- 
graph are actually a great deal 
more accurate than those which 
could be made by direct measure- 
ment at a similar telescope, and 
that in spite of the fact that a 
higher degree of magnification 
can be employed at the tele- 
scope than the photograph will 
profitably bear. The reason is 
very simple when it is pointed 
out. It is just this, that the 
image of a star in the telescope 
is very rarely absolutely steady. 
The light from the star, before 
it reaches the telescope, has to 
pass through a great depth of 
our atmosphere, which is, except 
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in rarely favoured regions of 
the world, continually disturbed 
by currents of air hotter or 
colder than the rest. Rifle- 
shots are very familiar with 
the kind of effect which this 
produces. On a blazing hot 
day, when currents of air are 
rising from the heated ground, 
they see their target dancing 
before their eyes, growing taller 
and shorter, and breaking in 
pieces, with the bull’s-eye now 
in one corner and now alto- 
gether gone. Something of 
the same thing happens to the 
star-image when the telescope 
is set up in any but a few tran- 
quil places, and especially when 
it is in a country much broken 
up by mountain-chains or arms 
of the sea. On all but two or 
three nights in the year the 
star-image will be seen dancing 
and quivering in the telescope, 
more or less as the air is much 
disturbed or uniform. And 
when the observer tries to set 
the spider-line of his measuring 
apparatus upon the image, he 
has to make some kind of esti- 
mate of its mean position and 
set upon that. It is really sur- 
prising how accurately this can 
be done after long experience ; 
but the unsteadiness of the 
object is bound to set a limit to 
the accuracy which even the 
most practised observer can 
obtain. Now it might be 
thought that this constant 
vibration of the object would 
be more fatal to the photograph 
than to visual observation ; but 
it is not so. For the motion is 
very quick: several times a 
second does the star make a 
small jump from its mean posi- 
tion and return to it, and on 
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an average it jumps every way 
with equal frequency. The 
consequence is that the photo- 
graphic plate, which keeps a 
record of every jump, produces 
in the end an image which is 
certainly larger than it ought 
to be, but which is, as a rule, 
enlarged equally in every direc- 
tion, so that its centre remains 
still where the centre of the 
image should be. And when 
the plate is put under the 
microscope of the measuring 
machine, and the threads which 
are moved by the measuring 
screw set upon the _ photo- 
graphed image, the enlarge- 
ment of the image is small loss 
compared with the gain which 
results from the fact that the 
image is steady. That is 
whence the real gain in ac- 
curacy of observation is de- 
rived. 

And the gain in convenience 
is enormous. Suppose that the 
work in hand is the survey of 
a rich and complex group of 
stars. The aim is to lay down 
the present positions of the 
stars in that group with all 
possible accuracy, in order that 
we may bequeath to future 
generations of astronomers a 
complete record of the con- 
figuration as it appears to-day. 
For the present configuration 
will not remain unchanged for 
ever. The stars are doubtless 
in motion with respect to one 
another, and our whole solar 
system is in motion through 
space, so that one day the 
group will be seen from a sen- 
sibly different point of view. 
Small changes will come to 
pass in the apparent arrange- 
ment of the group, and in the 
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course of years they will de- 
velop, so that ultimately some- 
thing may be discovered of the 
real structure of that distant 
region of the universe, and of 
the laws by which its motions 
are controlled. The duty of 
astronomers of to-day is to 
leave an indubitable record of 
what we see now: that will 
be the foundation on which 
our successors may be able to 
rear their theories, when the 
slow cosmical changes have 
had time to develop. Now, 
to make by direct visual ob- 
servation such a survey of 
even a small group of stars 
is a most tedious and trouble- 
some business. It involves 


many nights of work at the 
telescope, interrupted often by 
spells of bad weather, with the 
transparency and steadiness of 
the air continually varying, and, 


worst of all, with a ceaseless 
change in the conditions which 
control the many corrections 
that must be applied to the 
observations, to free them from 
determined sources of error,— 
for no measure made at the 
telescope is fit to stand as it is 
made, as an expression of real 
truth. Night by night the 
parts of the telescope expand 
when it is warmer, and shrink 
when it is cold, introducing 
into the measures all manner 
of discrepancies ; and there are 
defects of workmanship still 
remaining when the maker has 
done his best, whose effects 
must be determined and al- 
lowed for. The effect of the 
refraction of the air upon the 
measures is always altering ; 
the effects of the aberration 
of light vary with the position 
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of the earth in its orbit round 
the sun; and the complications 
which arise from the slow 
steady swing, and the little 
swings superposed upon it, of 
the axis of the earth itself, 
can scarcely be expressed in 
words. It requires no elab- 
oration of the argument to 
make it clear that when a set 
of measures extends over many 
hours, or many nights, the 
calculation of all these things 
afresh for every single measure 
consumes a_ terrible amount 
of time, and is unspeakably 
dreary. And the trouble is 
all due to the fact that the 
measures made by eye obser- 
vation at the telescope must 
be made one after the other. 
If they could all be made at 
once there would be only one 
set of conditions, instead of 
many, for which the corrections 
must be calculated and ap- 
plied. Photography has made 
this possible. The sensitive 
plate will record as easily ten 
thousand stars as ten; and 
when it is developed, there is 
the record of all the stars under 
exactly the same conditions. 
It may be put away until a 
season of cloudy weather stops 
work at the telescope; it may 
be measured gradually day by 
day, as the convenience of the 
observer, not of the clerk of 
the weather, may dictate. And 
when these troublesome cor- 
rections of which we have 
spoken come to be applied, 
there is only one set to cal- 
culate instead of hundreds. 
One uniform scheme of cor- 
rections will apply to the 
whole of the measures which 
may be made, entirely because 
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the observations, if we may 
apply such a term to the pro- 
cesses which go on among the 
sensitive silver particles em- 
bedded in the gelatine film, 
were made all at once in- 
stead of in small successive 
groups. 

That is the most real, and 
the least obvious to unpro- 
fessional eyes, of the benefits 
which the application of photo- 
graphy have conferred upon the 
science of astronomical measure- 
ment. It is no exaggeration to 
say that had photography never 
lent its all-recording aid, it 
would have been impossible for 
all the astronomers of this 
century to accumulate one tithe 
of the records which have been 
amassed in the last ten years of 
the structure of the sky as we 
see it to-day,—records whose 
value will increase year by 
year, until they enable per- 
haps the astronomers of some 
future century to learn as 
much of the laws of the great 
universe of stars as we know 
of our little solar system which 
is set within it. 

So much for the exact meas- 
urements, which play so large 
a part in the astronomer’s 
labours, so small a one in the 
popular conception of them. 
An astronomer is often re- 
garded as a man who sits up 
all night watching at his tele- 
scope, to be rewarded at last 
by picking up something new 
in the sky. That is certainly 
how new objects, planets and 
their satellites, comets, nebule, 
were, and still are, discovered, 
though we shall presently see 
that photography has invaded, 
and in great part conquered, 
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this domain also of our science. 
But greater than the discovery 
of many comets or nebulz is 
the discovery of a new law 
whose effects may be traced in 
the motions of the celestial 
bodies, and this comes not 
of descriptive observation, of 
merely acute star-gazing, but 
of accurate measurement. And 
when the operations of a law 
have been first roughly traced, 
qualitatively, if we may borrow 
a term from chemical analysis, 
there is next to be performed 
the quantitative analysis which 
puts into numbers the effects of 
the law’s operations, and enables 
us to predict them for the future 
as we have observed them in the 
past. Bradley discovered the 
law of the aberration of light 
by the pertinacity with which 
he measured continually the 
position of a star when his 
observations began to show 
traces of some abnormality in 
its apparent motions for which 
he could not account. He 
literally ran the difficulty to 
earth, for he showed that the 
effect was due to the motion 
of the earth in its orbit round 
the sun, with a speed small, 
but not absolutely insignificant, 
compared with the speed with 
which light travels towards us 
from the stars. And within 
the last few years the American 
astronomer Seth Chandler has 
discovered the law and evalu- 
ated the magnitude of an oscil- 
lation in the position of the axis 
of the earth’s figure, which had 
for years been vitiating the re- 
sults of all manner of investiga- 
tions, partly suspected, but not 
understood, and had driven 
more than one observatory to 
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despair. It was not detected 
by any special series of obser- 
vations made for the purpose, 
but was sorted out from the 
results of measures made for 
divers ends at many observa- 
tories throughout the whole of 
the past century. And so it 
has always been a result of 
measurement when any great 
advance has been made in our 
knowledge of the laws which 
govern the universe. So it 
will have to be in the solution 
of the problems which confront 
astronomers in every direction. 
Measures, and more measures, 
and again still more are wanted. 
To insist that photography 
has made their accumulation 
more rapid and more certain is 
the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to the telescope’s young 
and powerful ally. 

One must not, however, allow 
enthusiasm for photography as 
a means to celestial measure- 
ment to thrust aside the claims 
it makes for recognition in 
many other réles. As a mere 
observer the photographic plate 
possesses certain powers which 
the eye cannot hope to rival ; 
but, on the other hand, it is in 
one quality at least conspicu- 
ously deficient, and it will be 
convenient to pause for a mo- 
ment to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between two main 
classes of descriptive observa- 
tion, each of which is fruitful 
of discovery: the detection of 
minute detail in a bright object, 
and the detection of objects of 
the last degree of faintness. 
The power to excel in both 
these matters is not always 
found in the same eye. The 
man who is keen to pick up the 
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first shred of misty light which 
betokens the approach of a new 
comet may be altogether want- 
ing in that curious insight 
which seems to feel rather than 
see that a small point of light 
is not single but double, and 
that increased magnifying 
power and a steady night will 
show one more new double star. 
And the photographic plate is 
of all observers the most one- 
sided in this respect. While it 
can patiently store up the light 
from a very faint source until 
at last an image can be de- 
veloped, its power of portraying 
every minute detail is almost 
contemptible, at present. We 
say “at present” advisedly, be- 
cause the chief cause which 
makes the photograph to fail 
in this respect may any day be 
overcome by some chemist’s dis- 
covery. The cause is this, that 
the sensitive film is very coarse- 
grained. The particles of silver 
salt in it are of sensible size, 
and the image will bear only 
a small magnification — some 
twenty diameters—before it be- 
gins to split up into individual 
grains, and then nothing is to 
be gained by going further. 
The half-tone process blocks 
which are used so much for 
illustration nowadays provide 
a similar case. Whoever has 
brought a glass to bear upon 
one of these, in the hope of 
seeing fine detail more pre- 
cisely, will be at no loss to 
appreciate the meaning of this 
difficulty. At any time this 
difficulty of the coarse-grained- 
ness of our plates may be sur- 
mounted; but there will always 
remain the blurring effect of 
the unsteadiness of the air, 
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which, we have already seen, 
will enlarge the image of each 
point into a disc of some size. 
Even in the steadiest climates 
this must always stand in the 
way of photographing extremely 
fine detail. The plate is too 
faithful; it records everything 
that falls upon it, whether it is 
wanted or not. The trained 
eye can wait for steady mo- 
ments, during which it will 
perceive clearly for an instant 
what is lost the next in a 
wave of unsteadiness; and so, 
by choosing its moments and 
waiting patiently, it can dis- 
tinguish what will never be 
made distinct by the plate, 
which mixes good and bad to- 
gether. There remains, then, 
one field in which the eye is 
still supreme, the examination 
of fine detail in the sky, whether 
in the systems of stars or the 
surface markings of planets and 
moons. And when we have 
mentioned this we have men- 
tioned almost the only field of 
observation which will be left 
for those who are conservative 
enough to work still with the 
human rather than the photo- 
graphic retina. 

In its power of observing 
very faint sources of light the 
photographic plate is supreme. 
What the eye cannot see in a 
few seconds of intense gazing, 
it will never see at all. The 
light is not strong enough to 
stimulate the nerves of the 
retina and convey an appreci- 
able impression to the brain ; 
and no prolonged gazing will 
help, for whatever impression is 
produced dies away in a small 
part of a second, and can be 
succeeded only by others of the 
VOL. CLXXITI.—NO. MXLI. 
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same intensity. With the 
photographic plate it is quite 
different. Every small pulse 
of light which falls on a grain 
of sensitive silver salt does a 
little towards breaking up the 
molecules of which it is made. 
Wave after wave adds its effect, 
until at last some of them are 
decomposed, and an image can 
be developed. To photograph 
a very faint source of light is 
thus, within certain limits, 
merely a question of continuing 
the exposure for a sufficient 
length of time, a matter of skill 
and patience only. How great 
is the superiority of the photo- 
graphic over the eye and pencil 
method of delineating the forms 
of the nebule may be judged 
from the fact that, until photo- 
graphy was applied, we knew 
scarcely anything definite about 
the shape of most of them. 

Between the drawings of differ- 
ent observers there was a fine 
dissimilarity: the eye was 
baffled in the endeavour to 
follow the complex windings of 
wisps of light of the last degree 
of faintness, and no pencil could 
reproduce the infinitely delicate 

gradations with which they 

fade away into empty space. 

The great nebula in Andromeda 

is an object which offers to the 

eye at a telescope an appear- 

ance almost uninteresting. It 

is an oval patch of light which 

fades away imperceptibly to the 

edge of the field of view, and 

shows no structure whatever. 

By very attentive care the 

astronomer Bond detected some 

faint and apparently straight 
rifts in the outlying portions ; 
but no definite structure could 
be satisfactorily made out until 

E 
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in 1885 Dr Isaac Roberts ob- 
tained a photograph of the 
nebula, which was a revelation. 
Outof the shapeless mass of faint 
light and ill-seen channels was 
evolved a great bright nucleus 
set in a wonderful structure of 
rings, like a vast nebulous 
Saturn, irresistibly suggesting 
the formation on a tremendous 
scale of a system of bodies 
moving round a central sun, 
after the manner in which 
Laplace has in his nebular 
hypothesis pictured the growth 
of our own system of sun and 
planets. 

This resolution of the Andro- 
meda nebula into a structure 
so clearly generated by a whirl- 
ing motion under the action of 
some such force as gravitation, 
and offering so tempting a case 
for the study of celestial dyna- 
mics upon a stupendous scale, 
lent a great impetus to the 
work of photographing the 
nebule. About 6000 of them 
had been discovered before the 
days of photography, and very 
many years ago the famous 
telescope of the Earl of Rosse 
had shown that a few of them 
had a spiral structure. It was 
very hard to see—scarcely any 
telescope that was made for 
years afterwards would show it 
at all. It was still more diffi- 
cult to explain, or even to con- 
jecture, what force could twist 
a great mass of star-stuff—we 
have no better name for it— 
into the form of a spiral; and 
there was even some satisfac- 
tion in feeling that, after all, 
these cases were the exception, 
and not the rule, and that 


their explanation was not in- 
volved 


in whatever theories 
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we might have to form about 
the nebulz in general. Photo- 
graphy has completely upset so 
sanguine a view of the case. 
As nebula after nebula has 
yielded up the secret of its 
structure to the sensitive plate, 
more and more cases of the 
spiral form have been found, 
with the aggravated compli- 
cation that the spiral is not 
single, but as a rule double, 
and is studded all along its 
length with bright knots that 
look suspiciously like ill-formed 
stars. And the culminating- 
point has been reached quite 
lately in a remarkable state- 
ment modestly hidden away in 
the description of a new branch 
of work which has recently been 
taken up at the Lick Observa- 
tory,—taken up four years ago 
by James Keeler, then newly 
appointed director, and inter- 
rupted in the saddest way soon 
afterwards by his untimely 
death. At Lick they have now 
the three-foot reflecting tele- 
scope which was mounted by Dr 
Common at Ealing more than 
twenty years ago, and which 
produced the remarkable early 
photographs of the Orion 
nebula which will always be 
associated with his name. 
When he set about to build 
a larger instrument it passed 
into other hands, and was 
finally presented to the Lick 
Observatory, where under the 
brilliant Californian sky it has 
first been enabled to show its 
true worth. It was put to a 
re-observation by photography 
of all the nebule in Herschel’s 
great catalogue, and when the 
plates were examined they were 
found covered with nebule pre- 
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viously unknown, and more than 
half of these were spirals. It is 
estimated that there are at the 
very least 120,000 new nebule 
within reach of this instru- 
ment, with so large a propor- 
tion of them of the class which 
were of old considered rare that 
we shall have to invert our 
notions of these bodies alto- 
gether, and for the future look 
upon a nebula which does not 
show a spiral structure as the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Compare this vast number with 
the 6000 which were known 
after a century of diligent 
star-gazing, and we shall have 
some small idea of what photo- 
graphy can do for descriptive 
observation and discovery. 
And here the limitations of 
our space must set bounds to 
the consideration of an almost 
illimitable subject. We have 
left untouched fields of immense 
extent: the continuous regis- 
tration by photography of the 
state of the surface of the sun; 
its use during the few precious 
seconds of a total eclipse of the 
sun, to accumulate pictures 
which can be studied continu- 
ously without giving up all 
their secrets before an eclipse 
comes round again; its appli- 
cation to the purpose of map- 
ping the visible spectra of the 
stars more minutely than can 
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be done by eye, and of pushing 
the investigation far into the 
parts of the spectrum beyond 
the violet which the eye can 
never see ; and, lastly, that con- 
tinual survey and record of the 
state of the sky night by night, 
which is carried on almost 
automatically at the observa- 
tory where the “celestial police- 
man” has his beat. To examine 
them all would but lay greater 
emphasis upon the part which 
photography can play in the 
business of record and descrip- 
tive observation of the sky; 
and this is perhaps so well 
known through the beautiful 
plates that now adorn every 
text-book, that to insist further 
upon it might but obscure what 
has been our principal theme, 
—that an even higher interest 
attaches to the work of tracing 
the laws which govern the 
motions and the developments 
of the bodies already known to 
us than belongs to the more 
showy work of discovery and 
description of new and strange 
objects; that this comes of 
careful and continuous measure- 
ment; and that the highest 
among the claims which photo- 
graphy has upon our considera- 
tion is the fact that it has 
rendered the art of astronomical 
measurement at once more ex- 
peditious and more accurate. 
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EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. 
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D HARICOT. ! 


Translated from the original French by J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
g y 


THE MONSIEUR MAKES A FRIEND AND A PUBLIC APPEARANCE, 


“ Adieu, the land of my birth! 
Henceforth strange faces !”—BouLVARDE. 


ON my window-sill lies a 
faded rose—a rose plucked from 
an English lane. As I write, 
my eyes fall upon the gardens, 
the forests around my ancestral 
chateau, but the faint scent is 
an English perfume. To the 
land of that rose, the land that 
sheltered, befriended, amused 
me, I dedicate these memoirs 
of my sojourn there. 

They are a record of incidents 
and impressions that sometimes 
have little connection one with 
another, beyond the possession 
of one character in common. 
Myself; I am that individual 
who, with unsteady feet, will 
tread the tight - rope, dance 
among the eggs, leap through 
the paper tambourine,—in a 
word, play clown and hero to 
the melody of the castanets. I 
hold out my hat that you may 
drop in a sou should you chance 
to beamused. To the serious I 
herewith bid adieu, for instruc- 
tion, I fear, will be conspicu- 
ously absent — unless, indeed, 
my follies serve as a warning. 
And now, without further pro- 
logue, I raise the curtain. 


The first scene is a railway- 
carriage swiftly travelling 
farther and farther from the 
sea that washes the dear shores 
of France. Look out of the 
window, and behold! the green 
fields, the heavy hedgerows en- 
closing them so tightly, the 
trees, not in woods but scat- 
tered everywhere as by a reck- 
less forester, the brick farms, 
the hop-fields, the moist vapor- 
ous atmosphere of England. 

Cast your eyes within and 
you will see, wrapped in an 
ulster of a British pattern, con- 
cealing all that is not British 
in appearance, an exile from 
his native land. Not to make 
a mystery of this individual, 
you will see indeed myself. 

And I—why did I travel 
thus enshrouded ? why did my 
eye look with melancholy upon 
this fertile landscape? why did 
I sit sad and sombre as I tra- 
velled through this strange 
land? There were many things 
fresh and novel to stir the 
mind of an adventurer. The 
name, the platform, the look of 
every station we sped past, 
was a little piece of England, 





1 These episodes are culled from that popular French work, ‘The Adventures 
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before the English-speaking public. 
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curious in its way. Many 
memories of the people and the 
places I had known in fiction 
should surely have been aroused 
and lit my heart with some 
enthusiasm. What reason, then, 
for sadness ? 

I shall tell you, since the 
affair is now no secret, and as 
it hereafter touches my narra- 
tive. I was a Royalist, an ad- 
herent of the rightful King of 
France. I am still: I boast it 
openly. But at that time a 
demonstration had been pre- 
mature, a Government was 
alarmed, and I had fied. 
Hereafter I shall tell you more 
of the secret and formidable 
society of which I was then a 
young enthusiastic member— 
the Une, Deux, Trois League, 
or U.D.T.’s as we styled our- 
selves in brief, the forlorn-hope 
of Royalty in France. At pre- 
sent it is sufficient to say that 
we had failed. Baffled hopes, 
doubt as to the future, fear for 
the present, were my com- 
panions ; and they are not gay, 
these friends. I felt, and con- 
fess it now mirthfully enough, 
suspicious of the porter of the 
train, of the guard, of the 
people who eyed me. I was 
young, and “ political offender ” 
had a terrible sound. The Bas- 
tille, Siberia, St Helena,—were 
not these places built, created, 
discovered for the sole purpose 
of returning white-haired en- 
feebled unfortunates to their 
native land, only to find their 
homes dissolved, their families 
deceased, themselves forgotten ? 
The truth is that I was already 
in mourning for myself. The 
prospect of entering history by 
the martyr’s postern had seemed 
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noble in the heat of action and 
the excitement of intrigue. 
Now I only desired my liberty 
and as little public attention as 
possible. I commend this per- 
sonal experience to all con- 
spirators. 

Such a frame of mind begets 
suspicions fast, and when I found 
myself in the same compart- 
ment with a young man who 
had already glanced at me in 
the Gare du Nord and taken a 
longer look on board the steam- 
boat, I felt, I admit, decidedly 
uncomfortable. From beneath 
the shade of my travelling-cap 
I eyed him for the first half-hour 
with a deep distrust. Yet since 
he regarded me with that total 
lack of interest an Englishman 
bestows upon the unintroduced, 
and had besides an appearance 
of honesty written on his coun- 
tenance, I began to feel some- 
what ashamed of my suspicions, 
until at last I even came to con- 
sider him with interest as one 
type of that strange people 
among whom for a longer or 
a shorter time I was doomed 
to dwell. He differed, it is 
true, both from the busts of 
Shakespeare and the statues of 
Wellington, yet he was far from 
unpleasing. An athletic form, 
good features, a steady blue 
eye, a complexion rosy as a 
girl’s, fair hair brushed flat 
across his forehead, thirty years 
of truth-telling, cricket-playing, 
and the practice of three or 
four elementary ethical prin- 
ciples, not to mention an ex- 
cellent tailor, all went to make 
this young man a refreshing 
and an encouraging spectacle. 

“Bah!” I said to myself. 
“My friend may not be the 
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Poet Laureate or the philan- 
thropic M. Carnegie, but at 
least he is no spy.” 

By nature I am neither bash- 
ful nor immoderately timid, and 
it struck me that some talk with 
a native might be of service. 
My spirits, too, were rising 
fast. The train had not yet 
been stopped and searched ; we 
were nearing the great London 
where he who seeks concealment 
is as one pin in a trayful; the 
hour was early in the day, and 
the sun breaking out made the 
wet grass glisten. 

Yes, it was hard to remain 
silent on that glorious Septem- 
ber morning, even though dark 
thoughts sat upon the same 
cushion. 

“ Monsieur,” I said, “the sun 
is bright.” 

With the remark he seemed 
to show his agreement by a 
slight smile and a murmured 
phrase. The smile was pleas- 
ant, and I felt encouraged to 
continue. 

“Yet it does not always 
follow that the heart is gay. 
Indeed, monsieur, how often 
we see tears on a June morn- 
ing, and hear laughter in 
March! It must have struck 
you often, this want of har- 
mony in the world. Has it 
not?” 

I had been so carried away 
by my thoughts that I had 
failed to observe the lack of 
sympathy in my fellow-travel- 
ler’s countenance. 

“Possibly,” he remarked drily. 

“ Ah,” I said with a smile, 
“you do not appreciate. You 
are English.” 

“T am,” he replied. “And 


you are French, I suppose?” 
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At his words suspicions awoke 
in my heart. It was only as a 
Frenchman that I ran the risk 
of arrest. 

“No; I am an American.” 

This was my first attempt 
to disclaim my nationality, and 
each time I denied my country 
I, like Peter, suffered for it. 
Fair France, your lovers should 
be true! That is the lesson. 

“Indeed!” was all he said; 
but I now began to enjoy 
my first experience of that 
disconcerting phenomenon, the 
English stare. Later on I dis- 
covered that this generally 
means nothing, and is, in fact, 
merely an inherited relic of the 
days when each Englishman 
carried his ‘“ knuckle-duster ” 
(a weapon used in boxing), and 
struck the instant his neigh- 
bour’s attention was diverted. 
It is thanks to this peculiarity 
that they now find themselves 
in possession of so large a 
portion of the globe, but the 
surviving stare is not a re- 
assuring spectacle. 

Yet I must not let him see 
that I was in the slightest in- 
convenienced by his attitude. 
The antidote to suspicion is 
candour. I was candid. 

“Yes,” I said, “I am told 
that I do not resemble an 
American, but my name at 
least is good Anglo-Saxon.” 

And I handed him a card 
prepared for such an emer- 
gency. On it I had written 
“Nelson Bunyan, Esq.” If that 
sounded French then I had 
studied philology in vain. 

“T am a traveller in search 
of curios,” I added. “And 
you?” 

“T am not,” he replied, with 
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a trace of a smile and a humor- 
ous look in his blue eyes. 

He was quite friendly and 
perfectly polite, but that was 
all the information about him- 
self I could extract: “I am 
not,” followed by a common- 
place concerning the weather. 
A singular type! MRepressed, 
self-restrained, reticent, good- 
humouredly condescending,—in 
a word, British, We talked 
of various matters, and I did 
my best to pick him like his 
native winkle from the shell. 
Of my success here is a sample. 
We had (or I had) been talk- 
ing of the things that were 
best worth a young man’s 
study. 

“ And there is Love,” I said. 
“ What a field for inquiry, what 
variety of aspects, what prac- 
tical lessons to be learned!” 

He smiled at my ardour. 

“Have you ever been in 
love?” I asked. 

“ Possibly,” he replied care- 
lessly. 

“But devotedly, hopelessly, 
as a man who would sacrifice 
heaven for his mistress ?” 

“Haven’t blown my brains 
out yet,” he answered. 

“Ah, you have been suc- 
cessful; you have invariably 
brought your little affairs to a 
fortunate issue ?” 

“T don’t know that I should 
call myself a great ladies’ man.” 

“Possibly you are engaged ?” 
I suggested, remembering that 
I had heard this operation has 
a singularly sedative effect upon 
the English. 

“No,” he said, with an air 
of ending the discussion ; “I am 
not.” 

Again this “I am not,” fol- 
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lowed by a compression of the 
lips and a cold glance into 
vacancy. 

“ Ah, he is a dolt! a lump of 
lead!” I said to myself, and I 
sighed to think of the people 
I was leaving, the people of 
spirit, the people of wit. Little 
did I think how my opinion of 
my fellow-traveller would one 
day alter, how my heart would 
expand, 

But now I had something 
else to catch my attention. I 
looked out of the window, and 
behold, there was nothing to 
be seen but houses. Below the 
level of the railway -line was 
spread a sea of dingy brick 
dwellings, all, save here and 
there a church - tower, of one 
uniform height and of one 
uniform ugliness. Against the 
houses nearest to the railway 
were plastered or propped by 
way of decoration vast coloured 
testimonials to the soaps and 
meat extracts of the country. 
In lines through this prosaic 
landscape rose telegraph-posts 
and signals, and trains bustled 
in every direction. 

“Pardon me,” I said to my 
companion, “ but I am new to 
this country. What city is 
this ?” 

“London,” said he. 

London, the far-famed! So 
this was London. Much need 
to “paint it red,” as the Eng- 
lish say of a frolic ! 

“Ts it all like this?” I asked. 

“ Not quite,” he replied in his 

ood-humoured tone. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed 
devoutly. “I do not like to 
speak disrespectfully of any 
British institution, but this— 
my faith!” 
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We crossed the Thames, grey 
and gleaming in the sunshine, 
and now I am at Charing Cross. 
Just as the train was slowing 
down I turned to my fellow- 
traveller. 

“ Have you been vaccinated?” 
I asked. 

“T have,” said he in surprise. 

You see even reticence has 
its limits. 

“TI thank you for the con- 
fidence,” I replied gravely. 

As he stood up to take his 
umbrella from the rack he 
handed me back my card. 

“T say,” he abruptly re- 
marked, in a tone, I thought, 
of mingled severity and in- 
nuendo, “I should have this 
legend altered if I were you. 
Good morning.” 

And with that he was gone, 
and my doubts had returned. 
Evidently he suspected some- 
thing. Well, there was nothing 
to be done but maintain a stout 
heart and trust to fortune. 
And it takes much to drive 
gaiety from my spirits for long. 
I was a fugitive, a stranger, a 
foreigner, but I hummed a tune 
cheerfully as I waited my turn 
for the ordeal of the custom- 


house. And here came one 
good omen. My appearance 
was so deceptively respectable 
and my air so easy that not a 
question was asked me. One 
brief glance at my dress shirts 
and I was free to drive into the 
streets and lose myself in the 
life of London. 

Lose myself, doI say? Yes, 
indeed ; and more than myself 
too. My friends, my interests, 
my language, my home, —all 
these were lost as utterly as 
though I had dropped them 
overboard in the Channel. I 
had not time to obtain one 
single introduction before I 
left, or further counsel than I 
remembered from reading Eng- 
lish books, And I assure you 
it is not so easy to benefit by 
the experiences of Mr Pickwick 
and Miss Sharp as it may seem. 
Stories may be true to life, but 
alas! life is not so true to 
stories. 

Fortunately I could talk and 
read English well, even, 1 may 
say, fluently ; also I had the 
spirit of my race; and finally 
—and perhaps most fortun- 
ately —I was not too old to 
learn. 


II. 


In that city, sire, even the manner of breathing was different.”—Pizarro. 


I was in London; the vastest 
collection of people and of 
houses this world has _ ever 
seen ; the ganglion, the museum, 
the axle of the English race; 
the cradle of much of their 
genius and most of their fogs; 
the home of Dr Johnson, the 
Bishops of Canterbury, the im- 


mortal Falstaff, the effigied 
Fawkes; also the headquarters 
of all the profitable virtues, 
all the principles of business. 
With an abandon and re- 
ceptivity which I am pleased 
to think the Creator has re- 
served as a consolation for the 
non-English, I had hardly been 
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half an hour in the city before 
I had become infected with 
something of its spirit. 

“Goddam! What ho!” I 
said to myself, in the English 
idiom. ‘For months, for years, 
for ever perhaps, I am to live 
among this incomprehensible 
people. Well, I shall strive 
to learn something, and, by 
Great Scotland! to enjoy some- 
thing!” So I turned up my 
trousers and sallied out of my 
hotel. 

Ah! This was life indeed I 
had come into; not more so 
than Paris, but differently so. 
Stolidly, good-naturedly, and 
rapidly, the citizens struggle 
along through the crowds on 
the pavement. They seem like 
helpless straws revolving in a 
whirlpool. Yet does one of 
them wish to cross the street? 
Instantly a constable raises a 
finger, the traffic of London is 
stopped, and Mr Benjamin Bull, 
youngest and least important 
son of John, passes uninjured 
to the farther side. 

“What is this street?” I 
ask one of these officers as he 
stands in the midst of a cross- 
ing signalling which cab or 
dray shall pass him. 

“Strand,” says he, stopping 
five omnibuses to give me this 
information. 

“Where does it lead me?” 

“Which way do you wish to 
proceed?” he inquires politely, 
still detaining the omnibuses. 

“Kast,” I reply at a venture. 

“First to the right, second 
to the left, third to the right 
again, and take the blue bus 
as far as the Elephant and 
Angel,” he answers without 
any hesitation. 
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“ A thousand thanks,” I gasp. 
“T think on the whole I should 
be safer to go westwards.” 

He waves his hand, the omni- 
buses (which by this time have 
accumulated to the number of 
fourteen) proceed upon their 
journey, and I, had I the key 
to the cipher, should doubtless 
be in possession of valuable in- 
formation. Such is one in- 
stance of the way in which 
the Londoner’s substitute for 
Providence does its business. 

I shall not attempt to give 
at this point an exhaustive 
description of London. The 
mandates of fortune sent me 
at different times to enjoy 
amusing and embarrassing ex- 
periences in various quarters of 
the city, and these I shall touch 
upon in their places. 

It is sufficient to at present 
observe that London is a name 
for many cities. A great town, 
like a great man, is made up 
of various characters strung 
together. Just as the soldier 
becomes at night the lover, and 
next morning the philosopher, 
so a city is on the east a fac- 
tory, on the west a palace, on 
the north a lodging-house. So 
it is with Paris, with Berlin, 
with all. But London is so 
large, so devoid of system in 
its creation and in its improve- 
ments, so variously populated, 
that it probably exceeds any in 
its variety. 

No emperor or council of 
city fathers mapped the streets 
or regulated the houses. What 
edifice each man wanted, that 
he built, guided only by the 
length of his purse and the 
depth of his barbarism ; while 
the street on which this arose 
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is either the same roadway as 
once served the Romans, or else 
the speculative builder’s idea of 
best advancing the interests of 
his property. Then some day 
comes a great company who 
wish to occupy a _ hundred 
métres of frontage and direct 
attention to their business. So 
many houses are pulled down 
and replaced by an erection 
twice the height of anything 
else, and designed as far as 
possible to imitate the cries 
and costume of a bookmaker. 

And all this time there are 
surviving in nooks and corners 
picturesque and venerable build- 
ings of a bygone age; and also 
of late are arising on all sides 
worthy and dignified new piles. 
So that the history of each 
house and each street, the 
mental condition of their archi- 
tects and the financial con- 
dition of their occupants, are 


written upon them plainly with 


a smoky finger. For you see 
all this through an atmosphere 
whose millions of molecules of 
carbon and of aqueous vapour 
darken the bricks and the 
stones, and hang like a veil 
of fine gauze before them. 
London is huge, but this eter- 
nal mistiness makes it seem 
huger still; for however high 
a building you climb, you can 
see nothing but houses and yet 
more houses, melting at what 
looks a vast distance into the 
blue or yellow haze. Really 
there may be green woods and 
the fair slopes of a country- 
side within a few miles, but 
since you cannot see them, your 
heart sinks and you _ believe 
that such good things must 
lie hid many leagues below 
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the brick horizon. More than 
once upon a Sunday morning, 
when the air was clear, I have 
been startled to see from the 
Strand itself a glimpse of the 
Surrey hills quite near and 
very beautiful, and I have 
said, “Thank God for this!” 

It was in the morning that 
I arrived in London, and my 
first day I spent in losing my 
way through the labyrinth of 
streets, which are set never at 
a right angle to one another, 
and are of such different 
lengths that I could scarcely 
persuade myself it had not 
all been specially arranged to 
mislead me. 

About one o'clock I entered 
a restaurant and ordered a 
genuine English steak —the 
Porter-house it was called. 
In quality I admit this segment 
of an ox was admirable, but 
as for its quantity—my faith! 
I ate it till half-past two, and 
scarcely had made an impres- 
sion then. Half stupefied with 
this orgy and the British beer 
I had taken to assist me in 
the protracted effort, I re- 
turned to my hotel, and there 
began the journal on which 
these memoirs are founded. 
As showing my sensations at 
the time, they are now of 
curious interest to me. I shall 
give the extract I wrote then :— 

“ Amusing, absorbing, enter- 
taining as a Chinese puzzle 
where all the pieces are alive; 
all these things is the city of 
London. Why, then, has it 
already begun to pall upon 
me? Ah, it is the loneliness 
of a crowd! In Paris I can 
walk by the hour and never 
see a face I know, and yet 
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not feel this sense of desolation. 
Friends need not be before the 
eye, but they must be at hand 
when you wish to call them. 
For myself I call them pretty 
frequently, yet often can re- 
main for a time content to 
merely know that they are 
somewhere not too far away. 
But here: I may turn north, 
south, east, or west, and walk 
as far as I like in any direction, 
and not one should I find! 

“Shall I ever make a friend 
among this cold, phlegmatic, 
business-like people? Some 
day, perhaps, an acquaintance 
may be struck with some such 
reticent and frigid monster as 
my fair-haired companion of 
the journey. Would such a 
one console or cheer or share a 
single sentiment? Impossible! 
Mon Dieu! I shall leave this 
town in three days,—I swear 
it. And where then? The 
devil knows!” 

At this point the writing of 
these notes was unexpectedly 
interrupted, only to be re- 
sumed as it chanced after some 
adventurous days. 

A waiter entered bearing 
a letter for me. I sprang up 
and seized it eagerly. It 
was addressed to “Mr Nelson 
Bunyan, Esq.,” and marked 
“Immediate and confidential.” 
These words were written in 
English and execrably mis- 
spelt. 

It could come from but one 
source, for who else knew my 
nom de plume, who else would 
write “Immediate and con- 
fidential,” and, I grieve to say 
it, who else would take their 
precautions in such a way 
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as instantly to raise suspicions ? 
Had the secretary of the “ Une, 
Deux, Trois” no English dic- 
tionary that he need make the 
very waiter stare at this ex- 
traordinary address? I did my 
best to pass it off lightly. 

“From a lady,” I said to the 
man; “one not very well edu- 
cated, perhaps; but is education 
all we seek in woman?” 

“No, sir,” said he, replying 
to my glance with insuffer- 
able familiarity; “not all, by 
no means.” 

Alas, that the fugitive can- 
not afford to take offence! 

I opened the letter, and, as 
I expected, it was headed by 
the letters U.D.T. 


“Go at once to the house of 
Mr Frederick Hankey, No. 114 
or 115 George Road, Streatham. 
Knock thrice on the third win- 
dow, and when he comes say 
distinctly, ‘For the King.’ He 
will give directions for your 
safety.” 


This missive was only signed 
“FH 11,” but of course I knew 
the writer—our most indefatig- 
able, our most enthusiastic, the 
secretary himself. 

Well, here was something to 
be done, a friend perhaps to be 
made, a spice of interest sud- 
denly thrown into this city of 
strangers. After my fashion, 
my spirits rose as quickly as 
they had fallen. I whistled an 
air, and began to think this 
somewhat dreary hotel not a 
bad place after all. I should 
only wait till darkness fell, and 
then set out to interview Mr 
Frederick Hankey. 
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III. 


** What door will fit this key?”-—CastreELLo Sopran!. 


As I ate my solitary dinner 
before starting upon my ex- 
pedition to Mr Hankey’s house, 
I began to think less enthusi- 
astically of the adventure. Here 
was I comfortable in my hotel, 
though, I admit, rather lonely ; 
safe so far, and apparently sus- 
pected by none to be other 
than the blameless Bunyan. 
Besides, now that I knew I 
could find a friend for the seek- 
ing, my loneliness suddenly 
diminished. Also I was buoyed 
by the thought that I was a 
real adventurer, a romantic 
exile,—as much so, in fact, as 
Prince Charles of Scotland or 
my own beloved king. Now I 
was to knock upon the window 
of a house that might be either 


No. 114 or 115, and give myself 
blindfold to strangers. 

Yet on second thoughts I 
reflected that I knew nothing 
of English laws or English 


ways. Was I not in “per- 
fidious Albion,” and might I 
not be handed over to the 
French Government in defiance 
of all treaties, in order to pro- 
mote the insidious policy of 
Chamberlain? Yes, I should 
go, after all, and I drank to 
the success of my adventure in 
a bottle of wine that sent me 
forth to the station in as gay 
a spirit as any gallant could 
wish. 

I had made cautious inquiries, 
asking of different servants at 
the hotel, and I had little diffi- 
culty in making my way by 


train as far as the suburb in 
which Mr Hankey lived. There 
I encountered the first disquiet- 
ing circumstance. Inquiring of 
a policeman, I found there was 
no such place as George Road, 
but a St George’s Road was 
well known to him. If F 11 
had been so inaccurate in one 
statement, might he not be 
equally so in another? 

I may mention here that the 
name of this road is my own 
invention. The mistake was a 
similar one to that I had nar- 
rated. In all cases I have 
altered the names of my friends 
and their houses, as these events 
happened so recently that an- 
noyance might be caused, for 
the English are a reticent nation, 
and shrink from publicity as 
M. Zola does from oblivion. 

Up an immensely long and 
very dark road I went, studying 
the numbers of the houses on 
either side; and here at once a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. 
In an English suburb it is the 
custom to conceal the number 
provided by the municipal 
authorities, and decorate the 
gates instead with a fanciful 
or high-sounding title. Thus 
I passed “Blenheim Lodge,” 
“Strathcorry,” “Rhododendron 
Grove,” and many other such 
residences, but only here and 
there could I find a number to 
guide me. By counting from 
84, I came at last upon two 
houses standing with their gates 
close together, that must either 
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be 114 and 115, or 115 and 116. 
I could not be sure which, nor in 
either case did I know whether 
the one or the other sheltered 
the conspiring Hankey. The 
gate on the left was labelled 
“Chickawungaree Villa,” that 
on the right “Mount Olympus 
House.” In the house I could 
see through the trees that all 
was darkness, and the gate was 
so shabby as to suggest that no 
one lived there. In the villa, 
on the contrary, I saw two or 
three lighted windows. I de- 
termined to try the villa. 

The drive wound so as to 
encircle what appeared in the 
darkness to be a tennis - court 
and an arbour, and _ finally 
emerged through a clump of 
trees before a considerable man- 
sion. And here I was con- 
fronted by another difficulty. 
My directions said, Knock upon 
the third window. But there 
were three on either side of 
the front door, and then how 
did I know that Hankey might 
not prefer me to knock upon 
his back or his side windows? 
My friend F 11 might be a 
martyr and a _ patriot, but 
business-like? No! 

“Blind Fortune is the god- 
dess to-night,” I said to myself, 
and with that I tapped gently 
on the third window from the 
door counting towards the 
right. I have often since con- 
soled myself by thinking that 
I should have exhibited no 
greater intuition had I counted 
towards the left. 

I tap three times. No an- 
swer. Again three times. Still 
no answer. It was diabolically 
dark, and the trees made rust- 
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ling noises very disconcerting 
to the conscience of one un- 
accustomed to practise these 
calling 


preliminaries before 
upon a friend. 

“The devil!” I say to myself. 
“This time I shall make M. 
Hankey hear me.” 

And so I knocked very 
sharply and loudly—so sharply 
that I cracked the pane. 

“Unfortunate,” I thought ; 
“but why should I not con- 
vert Hankey’s misfortune into 
my advantage?” 

With the intention of per- 
haps obtaining a glimpse into 
the room, I pushed the pane, 
till with an alarming crash a 
considerable portion fell upon 
the gravel. 

With a start I turned, and 
there, approaching me from 
either side, were two men. 
Hankey had evidently heard 
me at last. 

“Who are you?” said one 
of them, a stout gentleman, I 
could see, with a consequential 
voice. 

I came a step towards him. 

“For the King,” I replied. 

He seemed to be staring at 
me. 

“What the devii——?” he 
exclaimed in surprise. 

My heart began to sink. 

“You are Mr Hankey?” I 
inquired. 

“T am not,” he replied with 
emphasis. 

Here was a delicate predica- 
ment. But I was not yet at 
the end of my resources. 

“May I inquire your name?” 
I asked politely. 

“ My name is Fisher,” he said, 
with a greater air of conse- 
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quence than ever, but no 
greater friendliness. 

“What! Fisher himself!” I 
exclaimed with pretended de- 
light. ‘This is indeed a for- 
tunate coincidence. How are 
you, Fisher?” 

I held out my hand ; but this 
monster of British brutality 
paid no attention to my 
overture. 

“Who are you?” he asked 
once more. 

Not having yet made up my 
mind who I was, I thought it 
better to temporise. 

“My explanations will take 
a few minutes, I am afraid,” 
I answered. “The hour also 
is late. May I call upon you 
in the morning?” 

“T think you had better step 
in and explain now,” said 
Fisher, curtly. 

They were two to one, and 
very close to me, while I was 
hampered with my British 
ulster. I must trust to my 
wits to get me safely out of 
this house again. 

“T shall be charmed, if I am 
not disturbing you.” 

“You are disturbing me,” 
said the inexorable Fisher. 
“Indeed you have been caus- 
ing a considerable disturbance, 
and I should like to know the 
reason.” 

Under these cheerful circum- 
stances I entered Chickawun- 
garee Villa, Fisher preceding 
me, and the other man, whom 
I now saw to be his butler, 
walking uncomfortably close 
behind. 

“Step in here,” said Fisher. 

He showed me into what 
was evidently his dining-room, 
and then, after saying a few 
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words in an undertone to his 
servant, he closed the door, 
drew forward a chair so as 
to cut off my possible line of 
flight, sat upon it, and breathed 
heavily towards me. 

Figure to yourself my situa- 
tion: a large, red-faced, grey- 
whiskered individual, in a black 
morning-coat and red slippers, 
staring stolidly at me from a 
meat-eating eye; name Fisher, 
but all other facts concerning 
him unknown. A stiff unin- 
habited -looking apartment of 
considerable size, lit with 
electric light, upholstered in 
light wood and new red leather, 
and ornamented by a life-size 
portrait of Fisher himself; this 
picture being as uncompromis- 
ing and apoplectic as the 
original. Finally, standing in 
an artificially easy attitude be- 
fore a fireplace containing a 
frilled arrangement of pink 
paper, picture an exceedingly 
uncomfortable Frenchman. 

“You scarcely expected me,” 
I begin with a smile. 

“T did not,” says Fisher. 

“TI did not expect to see you,” 
Icontinue; but to this he makes 
no reply. 

“T was looking for the house 
of Mr Hankey.” 

“Were you?” says Fisher. 

A pause. The campaign has 
opened badly, no doubt of that. 
I must try another move. 

“You will wonder how I 
knew you,” I say pleasantly. 

Fisher only breathes more 
heavily. 

“Our mutual friend Smith,” 
I begin, watching closely to see 
if his mind responds to this 
name. I know that Smith is 
a common name in England, 
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and think he will surely know 
some one so called. 

“Smith mentioned you.” 

But no, there is no gleam of 
recognition. 

“Indeed,” is all he remarks, 
very calmly. 

There is no help for it; I 
must go on. 

“T intended to call upon you 
some day this week. I have 
heard you highly spoken of; 
‘the great Fisher,’ ‘the famous 
Fisher.’ Indeed, sir, I assure 
you your name is a household 
word in Scotland.” 

I chose Scotland because I 
know its accent is different 
from that of England. My 
own also is different. There- 


fore I shall be Scottish. Un- 
happy selection ! 

“Do you mean to pretend 
you are Scottish ?” says Fisher, 
frowning as well as breathing 


at me. 

I must withdraw one foot. 

“ Half Scottish, half Italian,” 
I reply. 

Ah, France, why did I deny 
you? I was afraid to own you, 
I blush to confess it. And I 
was righteously punished. 

“Ttalian?” says he with more 
interest. ‘Ah, indeed.” 

He stares more intently, 
frowns more portentously, and 
respires more loudly than ever. 

“ A charming country,” I say. 

“No doubt,” says Fisher. 

At this moment the door 
opens behind him and a lady 
appears. She has a puffy cheek, 
a pale eye, a comfortable figure, 
a curled fringe of grey hair, 
and slightly projecting teeth ; 
in a word, the mate of Fisher. 
There can be no mistake, and 
I am quick to seize the chance. 
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“My dear Mrs Fisher!” I ex- 
claim, advancing towards her. 

With a movement like a hip- 
popotamus wallowing, Fisher 
places himself between us. 
Does he think I have come 
to elope with her? 

I assume the indignant réle. 

“Mr Fisher!” I say, much 
hurt at this want of confidence. 

“Who is this gentleman?” 
asks Mrs Fisher, looking at me 
with, I think, a not altogether 
disapproving glance. 

“ Ask him,” says Fisher. 

“Madame,” I say with a bow, 
“T am an unfortunate stranger 
come to pay my respects to Mr 
Fisher and his beautiful lady. 
I wish you could explain my 
reception,” 

“What is your name?” says 
Mrs Fisher with comparative 
graciousness, considering that 
she is a bourgeois English- 
woman taken by surprise, and 
fearing both to be cold to a 
possible man of position and 
to be friendly with a possible 
nobody. 

A name I must have, and I 
must invent it at once, and it 
must be something both Scot- 
tish and Italian. I take the 
first two that come into my 
head. 

“ Dugald Cellarini,” I reply. 

They look at one another 
dubiously. I must put them 
at their ease at any cost. 

“A fine picture,” I say, in- 
dicating the portrait of my 
host, “and an excellent like- 
ness. Do you not think so, 
Mrs Fisher?” 

She looks at me as if she had 
a new thought. 

“Are you a friend of the 
artist?” she asks. 
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“ An intimate,” I reply with 
alacrity. 

“We have informed Mr Ben- 
zine that we specially desired 
him not to bring any more of 
his Bohemian acquaintances to 
our house,” says the amiable 
lady. 

I am plunging deeper into 
the morass. Still I have at last 
accounted for my presence. 

“Mr Benzine did not warn 
me of this, madame,” I reply 
coldly. “I apologise, and I 
withdraw.” 

I made a step towards the 
door, but the large form of 
Fisher still intervenes. 

“Then Benzine sent you?” 
he says. 

“He did, though evidently 
under a misapprehension.” 

“And what about Smith?” 
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asks Fisher, with an approach 
to intelligence in his bovine 
eye. 

“Well, what about him?” I 
ask defiantly. 

“ Did he send you too?” 

“« My reception has been such 
that I decline to give any 
further explanations. ’ 

“That is all very well,” says 
Fisher, ‘that is all very well.” 

He is evidently cogitating 
what is all very well, when 
we hear heavy steps in the 
passage. 

“They have come at last,” 
he exclaims, and opens the 
door. 

“More visitors,” I say to 
myself, hoping now for a diver- 
sion. In another moment I get 
it. Enter the butler and two 
gigantic policemen ! 


IV. 


** Let me out,” said the Mouse, ‘‘ I do not care for this cheese.” —V ables of Letertius. 


Picture now this comedy and 
its actors. Fisher of the por- 
poise habit, Mrs Fisher of the 
puffy cheek, poor Dugald Cel- 
larini, and these two vast, blue- 
coated, thief-catching “bobbies” 
(as with kindly humour the 
English term their police); all 
save Dugald looking terribly 
solemn and important. He, 
poor man, strove hard to give 
the affair a lighter turn, but 
what is one artist in a herd of 
Philistines? I was not appre- 
ciated—-that is the truth A 
man may defy an empire, a 
papal bull, an infectious dis- 
ease ; but a prejudice—never. 

“Constable,” says Fisher, “I 
have caught him.” 


Both bobbies look at me with 
much the same depressing 
glance as Fisher himself. 

“ Yes, sir,” says one, in what 
evidently was intended for a 
tone of congratulation, “so I 
see.” 

The other bobby evidently 
agreed with this sentiment. 
Wonderful unanimity! I have 
noticed it in the Paris gen- 
darmes; also the same quick and 
intelligent grasp of a situation. 
This latter quality was so con- 
spicuous in my two blue-coated 
friends that I named them in- 
stantly Lecoq and Holmes. 

Holmes speaks next after an 
impressive pause. 


‘““ What’s he done?” 
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“That is the point,” says 
Fisher in a tone of such damag- 
ing insinuation that I am 
spurred to my defence. 

“Exactly, what have I 
done ?” 

“He has endeavoured to 
effect an entry into my house 
by removing a pane of glass,” 
says Fisher. 

“Pardon me; to call the 
attention of the servants by 
rapping upon a pane of glass.” 

“Come, now, none of that,” 
says Lecoq, with such severity 
that I see the situation at once. 
He is jealous. I have cast an 
imputation on some fair house- 
maid, the future Mrs Lecogq, 
no doubt. 

“ An assignation, you think?” 
I ask with a reassuring smile. 

“Sir!” cries Mrs Fisher in- 
dignantly, “it is my daughter’s 
window you broke !” 

Shall I pose as the lover of 
Miss Fisher? I have heard 
that unmarried English girls 
take strange liberties. 

“Your fair daughter 
begin. 

“Ts a child of fifteen,” inter- 
rupts virtuous Mrs Fisher, 
“and I am certain knows no- 
thing of this person.” 

By the expression of their in- 
telligent countenances Holmes 
and Lecoq show their concur- 
rence in this opinion. 

“Confront her with me!” I 
demand, folding my arms de- 
fiantly. 

It has since struck me that 
this was a happy inspiration, 
and in the right dramatic key. 
Unfortunately it required an 
imaginative audience, and I 
had—two Fishers and two 
bobbies ! 

VOL, CLXXII.—NO, MXLL 
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Rapidly I had _ calculated 
what would happen. The fair 
and innocent maiden should be 
aroused from her slumbers; 
with dishevelled locks and in a 
long, loose, and becoming drap- 
ery of some soft colour (light 
blue to harmonise with her 
flaxen hair, for instance) she 
should be led into the chamber 
of the inquisition ; then my eye 
should moisten, my voice be as 
the lute of Apollo, and it would 
be a thousand francs to a dis- 
honoured cheque that I should 
melt her into some soft con- 
fession. Not that I should ask 
her to compromise her reputa- 
tion to save me. Never, on my 
honour, would I permit that! 
Indeed if my plight tempted 
her to invent a story she might 
repent of afterwards, I should 
disavow it with so sincere and 
honest an air that my captors 
would exclaim together, “We 
have misjudged him!” 

No, I should merely persuade 
her to confess that a not ill- 
looking foreigner had pursued 
her with glances of chivalrous 
admiration for some days past, 
and that from his air of hope- 
less passion it was not surpris- 
ing to find him to-night tap- 
ping upon her window-pane. 

Alas, that so promising a 
scheme should fail through the 
incurable poverty of the Fisher 
spirit! My demand is simply 
ignored. 

“What acquaintance have 
you with my daughter?” says 
Mrs Fisher icily. 

“You will respect my con- 


‘ fidence?” I ask earnestly. 


“We shall use our discre- 

tion,” replies the virtuous lady. 

“Quite so; we shall use our 
F 
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discretion,” repeats her un- 
speakable husband. 

“T am satisfied with your 
assurance,” I say. “The dis- 
cretion of a Fisher is equivalent 
to the seal of the confessional. 
I thank you from my heart, 
and I bow to your judgment.” 

“What do you know of my 
daughter?” Mrs Fisher repeats, 
quite unmoved by my candour. 

“Madame, I was about to 
tell you. You asked if I was 
acquainted with that charming 
and, I can assure you on my 
honour, spotless young lady?” 

“T did,” says Mrs Fisher; 
“but I do not require any re- 
marks on her character from 
you, sir.” 

“Pardon me; they escaped 
me inadvertently. What I feel 
deeply I am tempted to say. 
I do not know Miss Fisher per- 
sonally. I have not yet ven- 
tured to address a word to her, 
not so much as a syllable, not 
even a whisper. My respect 
for her innocence, for her youth, 
for her parents, has been too 
great. But this I confess: I 
have for days, for weeks, for 
months, followed her loved fig- 
ure with the eye of chaste de- 
votion. On her walks abroad 
I have been her silent, fre- 
quently her unseen, attendant. 
Through every street in Lon- 
don I have followed the divine 
Miss Fisher, as a sailor the 
polar star. To-night in a 
moment of madness I ap- 
proached her home, I touched 
her window that I might after- 
wards kiss the hand that had 
come so near her. In my 
passion I touched too hard ; the 
pane broke: and here I stand 
before you.” 
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So completely had I been 
carried away on the wings of 
my own fancy that once or 
twice in the course of this out- 
burst I had committed myself 
to more than I had any inten- 
tion of avowing. Be emphatic 
but never definite, is my coun- 
sel to the liar. But I had un- 
luckily tied myself to my in- 
ventions. The gestures, the 
intonation, the key of senti- 
ment were beyond criticism ; 
but then I was addressing Mr 
and Mrs Fisher of Chickawun- 
garee Villa. 

They glance at one an- 
other, and Lecoq glances at 
them. He, honest man, merely 
touches his head significantly 
and winks in my direction. 
The Fishers are not, however, 
content with this charitable 
criticism. 

“ My daughter only returned 
from her seminary in Switzer- 
land four days ago,” says Mrs 
Fisher. 

“And she has never visited 
the streets of London except in 
Mrs Fisher’s company,” adds 
her spouse, with a look of what 
is either dull hatred or impend- 
ing apoplexy. 

Even at that crisis my wits 
do not desert me. 

“My faith!” I cry, “I must 
be mistaken! It is not, then, 
Miss Fisher whom I worship! 
A thousand pardons, sir, and I 
beg of you to convey them to 
the lady whom I disturbed 
under a misapprehension.” 

At this there is a pause, no- 
body volunteering to run with 
the message to the bedside of 
Miss Fisher, though I glance 
pointedly at Holmes, and even 
make the money in my pocket 
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jingle. At last comes a sound 
of stifled air trying to free a 
passage through something 
dense. It proceeds, I notice, 
from my friend Fisher. Then 
it becomes a more articulate 
though scarcely less disagree- 
able noise. 

“T do not believe a word you 
say, sir!” he booms. 

“My friend, you are an ag- 
nostic,” I reply with a smile. 

Fisher only breathes with 
more apparent difficulty than 
ever. He is evidently going 
to deal a heavy blow this 
time. It falls. 

“T charge this person with 
being concerned in the burglary 
at Mrs Thompson’s house last 
night; and with trying to 
burgle mine,” says he. 

He pauses, and then delivers 
another— 

“He has confessed to being 
an Italian.” 

The constables prick up their 
ears, 

“The organ-grinder!” ex- 
claims Holmes with more ex- 
citement than I had thought 
him capable of. 

“The man as made the butler 
drunk and gagged the cook!” 
cries Lecoq. 

Here is a fine situation for a 
political fugitive. I am indig- 
nant. Iam pathetic. No use. 
I explain frankly that I came 
to see Mr Hankey. That only 
deepens suspicion, for it seems 
that the excellent Hankey in- 
habited Mount Olympus House 
next door for only three weeks, 
and departed a month ago 
without either paying his rent 
or explaining the odour of dead 
bodies proceeding from his 
cellars. Doubtless my French 
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friends had acted for the best 
in sending me to him, but 
would that he had taken the 
trouble to inform them of his 
change of address! And then 
why had I ever thought of 
being an Italian? It appeared 
now that a gentleman of that 
nationality, having won the 
confidence of the Thompson 
children and the Thompson 
servants by his skill upon the 
hand-organ, had basely misused 
it in the fashion indicated by 
Lecog. Certainly it was hard 
to see why such a skilled artist 
should have returned the very 
next night to a house three 
doors away and then bungled 
his business so shamefully, but 
that argument is beyond the 
imagination of my bobbies. In 
fact, they seem only too pleased 
to find a thief so ready to meet 
them half-way. 

“Thank you, 
Holmes, at the 
of this painful scene. 
shouldn’t mind a drop.” 

This means that they are 
about to be rewarded for their 
share in the capture by a glass 
of Fisher’s ale. AndI? Well, I 
am not to have any ale, but Iam 
to accompany them to the cells, 
and next morning to make my 
appearance before the magis- 
trate on one charge of burg- 
lary and another of attempted 
burglary. 

I cannot resist one parting 
shot at my late host. 

“Yes, Fisher,’ I remark 
critically, showing no hurry to 
leave the room, “I like that 
portrait of you. It has all your 
plain, well-fed, plum-pudding 
appearance without your un- 
pleasant manner of breathing 


sir,” says 
conclusion 


“We 








and your ridiculous conversa- 

A | tion—and it is not married to 
Mrs Fisher.” 

To this there is no reply. 






























Over the rest of that night 
I shall draw a veil. I was 
taken to Newgate,! immured 
in the condemned cell, and left 
to my reflections. They were 
sombre enough, I assure you. 
Young, ambitious, ardent, I sat 
there in that foreign prison 
without a friend, without a 
hope. If I state the truth 
about myself, this excuse will 
be seized for sending me back 
to France. And what then? 
Another prison! If I keep my 
identity concealed, how shall I 
prove that I am not the burg- 
ling- musician ? 

As you can well imagine, I 
slept very little and dreamt 
much. I was only thankful I 
had no parents to mourn my 
loss; for by this time I had 
quite made up my mind that 
the organ-grinder’s antecedents 
would certainly hang me. 

I cursed Fisher, I cursed the 

League, I cursed F 11, that in- 
defatigable conspirator who had 
dragged me from a comfortable 
hotel and a safe alias to—what ? 
The scaffold; ah yes, the scaf- 
fold ! 

It may sound amusing now, 
when I am still unhanged ; but 
it was far from amusing then, 
I assure you. 
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Indeed I do not think they 
have recovered their senses for 
at least ten minutes after I 
have left the room. 


Well, the morning broke at 
last, and I was led, strongly 
escorted by the twins of Lecoq 
and Holmes, towards the vener- 
able law-court at Westminster. 
I recognised the judge, the jury, 
the witnesses, and the counsel, 
though my thoughts were too 
engrossed tu take a careful note 
of these. In fact, in writing 
this account I am to some extent 
dependent on reports of other 
trials. They are all much the 
same, I understand, differing 
chiefly as one or more judges 
sit upon the bench. In this 
case there was only one, a little 
gentleman with a shrewd eye 
and a dry voice,—a_ typical 
hanging judge, I said to myself. 
I prepared for the worst. 

First comes the formal accu- 
sation. I, giving the name of 
Dugald Cellarini, am a blood- 
thirsty burglar. Such in brief 
is the charge, although its 
deadly significance is partly 
obscured by the discreet phrase- 
ology of the law. 

Then my friend Holmes enters 
the box, stiff, and evidently 
nervous, and in a halting voice 
and incoherent manner (which 
in France would inevitably have 
led to his being placed in the 
dock himself) he describes the 








sponsible.—TRANSLATOR. 


! For this account of his imprisonment and his trial M. D’Haricot is alone re- 
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clever way I was caught by 
himself and the astute Lecogq. 
So misleading is his account of 
my demeanour and suspicious 
conduct that I instantly resolve 
to cross-examine him. Politely, 
but firmly, I request the judge’s 
permission. It is granted, and 
I can see there is a stir of ex- 
citement in the court. 

“Did I struggle with you?” 
I ask. 

Holmes, turning redder than 
ever, admits that I did not. 

“Did I knock you down? 
Did I seek to escape?” 

No, Holmes was not knocked 
down, nor had I tried to escape 
from the representatives of the 
law. 

“ And why, if I was a burg- 
lar, did I not try to do these 
things?” 

“You wasn’t big enough,” 
says Holmes. 

Well, I admit he had the 
advantage of me there. The 
court, prejudiced against me as 
they were, laughed with Holmes, 
but at the next bout I returned 
his lunge with interest. 

“What did Fisher give you 
to drink?” I ask. © 

The question is dismissed by 
my vindictive judge as irrelev- 
ant, but I have thrown Holmes 
into great confusion and made 
the court smile with me. 

“That is all,” I say in the 
tone of a conquerer, and there- 
upon Lecoq takes the place of 
Holmes, and in precisely the 
same manner and with the 
Same criminal look of abase- 
ment repeats almost exactly 
the same words. 

Against him I design a dif- 
ferent line of counter - attack. 
I remember his jealousy when 


I spoke of the servants, and 
if possible I shall discredit 
his testimony by an assault 
upon his character. Assuming 
an encouraging air, I ask— 

“You know the servants at 
Fisher’s house?” 

He stammers, “ Yes.” 

“With one in particular 
you are well acquainted ?” 

He looks to the judge for 
protection ; but so little is my 
line of attack suspected that 
the judge only gazes at us in 
rapt attention. 

“T do,” says Lecoq, after a 
horribly incriminating pause. 

“Now tell me this,” I de- 
mand sternly, “ Have you al- 
ways behaved towards her as 
an honourable policeman ?” 

Would you believe it? This 
question is also disallowed! 
But I think I have damaged 
Lecoq all the same. 

Next comes Fisher, red-faced, 
more pompous than ever, and 
inspired, I -can see, with a 
vindictive hatred towards my- 
self. It appears that he is a 
London merchant; that his 
daughter heard a tapping on 
her window and called her 
father; that he and his serv- 
ant caught me in the act of 
entering the chaste bed-chamber 
through a broken window. 

At this point I ask if I may 
put a question. The judge says 
Yes. 

“How much glass fell out?” 
I ask. 

“ Half a pane,” says he. 

“ And the rest stayed in?” 

He has to admit that it did— 
very ungraciously however. 

“How many panes to the 
window ?” 

He cannot answer this; but 
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the judge, much to my surprise, 
comes to my rescue, and elicits 
the fact that there are six. 

“‘ How far had I gone through 
a twelfth of your window?” I 
ask. 

His face gets redder, and 
there is a laugh through the 
court. I feel that I have 
“scored a try,” as they say, 
and my spirits begin to rise 
again. 

But, alas! they are soon 
damped. Mrs Thompson’s but- 
ler steps into the witness-box, 
and a more shameless liar I 
have never heard. Yes, he 
remembers an organ - grinder 
coming to the house on various 
occasions during the past fort- 
night. Here I interpose. - 
“What did he play?” I ask. 

“ Not being interested in such 
kinds of music, I cannot say.” 

“Possibly you have a poor 
ear,” I suggest. 


“My ear is as right as some 
people’s, but it has not been 
accustomed to the hand-organ,” 
says the butler with a magni- 
ficence that seems to impress 
even the judge. 

“You should have it boxed, 


my friend,” I cannot help 
retorting, though I fear this 
does not meet the unqualified 
approval of the judge. 

Next he is asked for an 
account of his dealings with 
the musician when that gentle- 
man visited the kitchen upon 
the night of the burglary, and 
it appears that shortly after 
the grinder’s departure he lost 
consciousness with a complete- 
ness and rapidity that can only 
have been caused by some in- 
sidious drug surreptitiously in- 
troduced into the glass of beer 
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he happened to be finishing at 
that moment. He scorns the 
insinuation (made by myself) 
that he and the musician were 
drinking together: he would not 
so far demean himself. That 
outcast did, however, on one 
occasion approach suspiciously 
near his half-empty glass. 

“Well,” I remark with a 
smile, “the moral is, that next 
time you should provide your 
guests with glasses of their 
own.” 

Again I score, but quickly 
he has his revenge. Does he 
recognise me as the organ- 
grinder? he is asked. He is 
not sure of the face, not taking 
particular notice of persons of 
that description, but—he is 
ready to swear to my voice! 

It seems, then, that I have 
the same accent as an Italian 
organ-grinder! I bow ironic- 
ally, but the sarcasm, I fear, is 
lost. 

“ What is so distinctive about 
this voice I share with your 
Italian boon-companion?” I 
inquire suavely. 

He evidently dislikes the in- 
nuendo, but in the presence of 
many of his betters, decides 
to retaliate only by counter- 
sarcasm. 

“It’s what I calls an un- 
educated voice,” says he. 

“Uneducated Italian or un- 
educated English?” I inquire. 

“Italian,” he replies with the 
most consummate assurance. 

“You know Italian?” 

“Having travelled in Italy, 
I am not altogether infamiliar,” 
he answers. 

I then put to him a simple 
Italian sentence. 

“What does that mean, and 
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is it educated or uneducated ?” 
I ask. 

“Tt means something that I 
should not like his lordship to 
hear, and is the remark of a 
thoroughly uneducated person,” 
he retorts. 

The court roars, and some 
even cheer the witness. For 
myself, I am compelled to join 
the laughter. The impudence 
is so colossal ! 

“My lord,” I say to the 
judge, “this distinguished 
scholar has so delicate a 
mind that I should only scan- 
dalise him by asking further 
questions.” 

So the butler retires, with 
such an air of self-satisfaction 
that I could have shot him, and 
the gagged cook takes his place. 

This young woman is not ill- 
looking, and is very abashed at 
having to make this public ap- 
pearance. It appears that her 
glimpse of the burglar was 
brief, as with commendable 
prudence he rapidly fastened 
her night-shift over her head, 
but in that glimpse she recog- 
nised—my moustache ! 

“Could she tell how it felt?” 
I ask. 

This point is appreciated by 
the court; though not, I fear, 
by the judge, who looks at me 
as though calculating the drop 
he should allow. Yes, it is all 
very well to jest about my 
moustache, but to be hanged 
by it, that is a different affair. 
And the case is very black 
against me. 

“Has the prisoner any wit- 
nesses to call?” asks the 
judge. 

“No,” I reply, “but I shall 
make you a speech.” 
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And thereupon I delight 
them with the following ora- 
tion—an oration which should 
have gone on much longer than 
it did but for a most unforeseen 
interruption. 

“My lord, the jury, and my 
peers,” I begin, remembering 
so much from my historical 
studies, “I am entirely guilt- 
less of this extraordinary and 
infamous charge. No one but 
such a man as Fisher would 
have brought it!” (Here I 
point my finger at the un- 
happy tenant of Chicka- 
wungaree.) ‘No one else of 
the brave English would have 
stooped thus to injure an in- 
nocent and defenceless stranger! 
As to the butler and the cook, 
you have seen their untruthful 
faces, you have heard their 
incredible testimony. I say no 
more regarding them. The 
policemen have only shown 
that they found me an un- 
willing and insulted—though 
invited—guest of the perfidious 
Fisher. What harm, then? 
Have you never been the un- 
willing guest of a distasteful 
host ? 

“Who am I? 


Why did I 
visit such a person as Fisher? 


I shall tell you. I am a 
French subject, a traveller in 
England. Only yesterday I 
arrived in London. How can 
I then have burgled Madame 
Thompson? Impossible! Ab- 
surd! I had not set my foot 
upon the shores of England!” 

At this point the judge, in 
his dry voice, interrupts me to 
ask if I can bring any witnesses 
to prove this assertion. 

‘“ Witnesses?” I exclaim, not 
knowing what the devil to 
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add to this dramatic cry, when 
behold! I see, sent by Prov- 
idence, a young man rising 
from his seat in the court. 
It is my fair-haired fellow- 
passenger ! 

“May I give 
says he. 

“Though your name 
Iscariot, yes!” I ery. 

The judge frowns, for it seems 
the question was addressed to 
him and not to me; but he 
permits my acquaintance to 
enter the box. And now a 
doubt assails me. What will 
hesay? Add still more damag- 
ing testimony, or prove that I 
am the harmless Bunyan? 

He does neither, but in a very 
composed and assured fashion 
that carries conviction with it, 
he tells the judge that he 
travelled with me from Paris 
on the very night of the crime, 
adding that I had appeared to 


evidence ? ” 


be 


him a very harmless though 


somewhat eccentric person. 
Not the adjectives I should 
have chosen myself, perhaps; 
but I assure you I should have 
let him call me vulgar or dirty 
without a word of protest. 

Of course it follows that I 
cannot be the musical burglar, 
while as for my friend Fisher, 
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that worthy gentleman is so 
disconcerted at the turn things 
have taken that he seems as 
anxious to withdraw his share of 
the charge as he was to make it. 

I am saved; the case breaks 
down. 

“ How’s 
judge. 

“ Guiltless!” cry the jury. 

And so I am a free man once 
more, and the cook must swear 
to another moustache. 

The first thing I do is to seize 
my witness and drag him from 
the court, repeating my thanks 
all the while. 

“But how did you come to be 
in court?” I ask. 

“Oh, I happen to be a bar- 
rister,” he explains; “I came in 
about another case, and finding 
you'd been burgling, I thought 
I'd stay and see the fun.” 

“Your case must take care 
of itself; come and lunch with 
me.” 

Yes, he finds he can escape. 
His case will not come on to- 
day as mine has taken so long, 
and so we go forth together to 
begin a friendship that I trust 
may always endure. 

And to this day I have never 
paid for Fisher’s broken pane 
of glass. 


that?” says the 


(To be continued.) 











A Day in Chitral. 


A DAY IN CHITRAL. 


In the month of June the 
Chitral river is a black flood, 
swollen by numerous glacier 
torrents, tearing at a tremendous 
pace along the intricate way 
it has, in the course of ages, 
worn for itself among the giant 
ranges of the Hindu - Kush. 
The muffled thunder of huge 
boulders being rolled along its 
rocky bed by the tempestuous 
flood can be heard for miles. 
On either hand vast masses of 
mountains rise up till their 
snowy peaks appear at an in- 
finite height to meet the sky. 
The lower slopes, called in 
Eastern idiom the “skirts of 
the mountains,” have compara- 
tively gentler and rounder out- 
lines, but as they rise they be- 
come steeper and more rugged 
till, vegetation left far below, 
the line. of eternal snow is 
reached—a desolate region of 
ice-fields and glaciers, stupend- 
ous precipices and glittering 
peaks. 

Cascading down the habit- 
able lower slopes are numberless 
rivulets fed from the snows 
above. Seen from high up the 
opposite side of the vallev, there 
first appear below the snow 
tiny threads of silver winding 
through arid slopes of talus. 
Some 5000 feet above the river 
strips of light green appear, 
little fields cut in terraces in 
which the young barley is just 
beginning to show itself. <A 
few huts are seen lower down 
and some gaunt poplars, a cold 
and dreary upland country. 
Farther down, the strip of 


green darkens in colour and 
gradually broadens, chestnut, 
apricot, and gum trees appear, 
at first scattered but becoming 
more numerous, till, at the 
river’s edge, the cultivated fan 
spreads out to a couple of miles 
or more in breadth, a varie- 
gated mass of golden corn, 
orchards and vineyards, with 
the little villages half hidden 
in foliage. Often two or more 
of these fans join, forming 
bands of verdure some miles 
in length. Chitral itself is 
composed of several of such 
fans merged into one, and most 
of the villages of Chitral are 
of the same type. In the south 
of Chitral, where the rainfall 
is greater, the hillsides, at 
elevations favourable to the 
growth of conifers, are clothed 
in pine forests, and the scenery 
is consequently less wild and 
more alpine in character. 

Let us make a closer inspec- 
tion of one of these Chitrali 
villages. It is entered by a 
bridle- path, across which a 
merry little brooklet zigzags 
from side to side in independent 
fashion, serving to conduct the 
water of the neighbouring 
streams to the lower cultivated 
terraces. Magnificent horse- 
chestnut trees cast a shadow 
delightful to the traveller after 
the heat and glare of the bare 
hillside, and the air is filled with 
the murmur of running water 
and the scent brought out of 
foliage by a burning sun. On 
either side the path are walled 
enclosures, and a stranger, by 
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standing up in his stirrups, can 
see over into one of the Chitrali 
gardens famed all over the 
Western Himalayas. It is in 
reality more an orchard than a 
garden, but one with exquisite- 
ly kept turf. At one end is the 
flat-roofed house belonging to 
the owner, and farther off the 
buildings which give shelter, if 
he be of the upper class, to his 
serfs. Presently he will arrive 
at an open space where, sitting 
on raised seats round a gigantic 
chestnut, the greybeards of the 
village sit and discuss the latest 
doings in Chitral. Farther on, 
the polo-ground is entered, a 
long, narrow, rectangular en- 
closure, with walled sides, at 
present deserted but for a 
party of lusty urchins who are 
playing the national game on 
foot. 

My camp had, the evening be- 
fore, been pitched in one of the 
gardens surrounding the castle 
belonging to the lord of the 
manor. Taking leave of it with 
regret, I rode out through a 
narrow door into the paved 
courtyard, and a few yards 
farther found myself in the 
polo-ground. The Mehtar and 
his retinue were already ap- 
proaching from the farther 
end, preceded by the pipers 
of the village. The Mehtar 
himself, a plain but not un- 
pleasing looking boy of eigh- 
teen, was dressed simply, as 
was his wont, in the usual Chit- 
rali choga! and rolled cap, but 
made of the exquisite silky 
homespun that is reserved for 
the royal house. He was 
mounted on a handsome Arab 
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that had been presented to him 
at his installation, after the 
close of the disturbances of 1895. 
His equipment is of the latest 
Badakshan fashion. The saddle 
is covered with red _ velvet 
worked with gold embroidery, 
and the arch, crupper, and 
breastplate glittering with 
plates of silver. Slung by a 
loop to his wrist is the usual 
silver-mounted Yarkandi whip. 
His dress is finished off by long 
crinkled boots, the foot part of 
which is formed of a separate 
pair of high-heeled and square- 
toed slippers, which can easily 
be discarded on entering a 
house. His attendants and 
courtiers are more gaily attired 
in Bokhara silks and velvets, 
made for the most part in 
Russia, with gold-embroidered 
turbans and high Afghan boots. 
They are excellently mounted 
on the breedy-looking animals 
that are imported from Badak- 
shan, and are known by this 
name, though actually bred in 
the Khatgan district of Afghan 
Turkestan. At a short dis- 
tance behind are the men-at- 
arms forming the Mehtar’s 
bodyguard, an irregular lot of 
footmen, armed with Snider 
rifles, and dressed, each one, 
according to his own fancy. 
The mir-shikar, or head falconer, 
is also in attendance with a 
magnificent peregrine on his 
wrist, and another attendant 
with a leash of greyhounds, 
the “Tazi” hounds that used 
to form part of the tribute to 
the Suzerain State of Kashmir. 
Most gorgeous of all, perhaps, 
is the court tailor, who has 





1 Choga, a loose robe of homespun. 
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evidently been given carte 
blanche in the framing of his 
own dress regulations, and had 
simply run riot in gold-lace 
and brass fittings. 

After the usual salutations 
and inquiries, we started off on 
the short march which would 
bring us to the next camp, 
preceded by the pipes, which 
echoed and re-echoed through 
the valley in the cold morning 
air. As to the road itself, it 
was as bad as Chitrali roads 
usually are. About a foot 
broad, up hills so steep that a 
firm grasp of the mane is not 
only an assistance but a neces- 
sity, and down hills at such an 
angle that there appears noth- 
ing in front but an empty void ; 
often one foot hanging over a 
sheer drop of hundreds of feet, 
along crazy wooden galleries 
hanging on to walls of rock, 
through the chinks in which 


the river can be seen boiling 
below. It is a Chitrali’s “swag- 


” 


ger” never to dismount where 
a pony can get a foothold at 
all; and some of the places 
where a Chitrali pony can go 
would turn the quadruped that 
some years ago used to perform 
under the name of the Blondin 
donkey sick with fear. Riding 
along a Chitrali road is there- 
fore not an amusement for 
people with nerves. The road 
is not all like this, however, 
—often it winds on the level 
through fields and _ villages, 
orchards and vineyards. It is 
variety that pleases, and here 
one can often experience three 
of the seasons in a single day. 
Where, high up, the road creeps 
along the mountain-side at a 
dizzy elevation above the river, 
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whose roar is borne faintly 
upwards on the breeze, it is 
early spring, with snow lying 
in patches here and there and 
the young barley just begin- 
ning to show its head: 2000 
feet lower one is in the land of 
blossoms, and the air is full of 
the scent of flowers and the hum 
of innumerable bees busy among 
wild roses such as are seen 
nowhere else ; while down close 
to the roaring river crops are 
being cut, and the apricot-trees 
are breaking with their golden 
load. Chitral, indeed, is in 
summer the realisation of the 
poet’s ideal— 
‘* A joyous land, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees 
grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue.” 


It is along such a road that 
our cavalcade wound through 
the country-side. In the van 
were the drums and pipes, the 
Mehtar’s bodyguard following, 
all playing in turn and keeping 
up a song with chorus, one 
after another taking up the 
air. This lasted from start to 


finish. 


‘‘The players go before, the minstrels 
follow after.” 


In the midst, unfortunately, 
were no “damsels playing on 
timbrels.” A few years ago 
there might have been, but 
the retirement of the ladies 
of Chitral from public view 
took place almost simultane- 
ously with the appearance of 
an Indian force of occupation 
in the country. The intro- 
duction of the hateful purdah 
system into Chitral is the 
first sign of the disappearance 
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of local colour and customs 
which is bound to take place 
in the hot grasp of Anglo- 
India. 

The time and tune kept by 
our minstrels were excellent, 
and though the air was oriental 
the effect some little distance 
behind was not unpleasing. 
When the nature of the ground 
permitted, one or two of the 
minstrels would step aside and 
execute a pas on the side of the 
road. One magnificent young 
chap with a jolly sunburnt 
face, black eyes, red lips, and a 
wide laughing mouth display- 
ing a magnificent set of teeth, 
dressed in dirty white robes 
with a brilliant chintz jacket, 
particularly attracted my atten- 
tion. Absolutely unconscious 
of himself, and perfectly happy, 
he revelled in the extravagant 
postures of the dance, and 
shouted from pure joy of living. 

The passion these people have 
for music and dancing is extra- 
ordinary, and this not as a 
spectacle, like the emasculated 
Indian, but as a pastime. They 
are peculiar also among Eastern 
peoples for their love of flowers : 
young and old bind flowers in 
their rolled caps, their favourites 
being roses or the delightfully 
scented eleagnus that is so com- 
mon in Chitral. It frequently 
happened on the march that a 
shout would make us look up 
to see a barelegged goat-herd 
come flying down the hill with 
an offering of marvellously 
scented roses, white, red, and 
yellow. 

We were nearing our camp 
for the day when a horseman 
appeared coming towards us 
accompanied by a single attend- 


ant. Presently, coming closer, 
he dismounted, and running 
forward salaamed low to the 
Mehtar. Rather mock humi- 
lity Iam afraid; it was Shazada 
Lais, the leading pir of the 
Mughli sect of Mohammedans 
of these parts. He numbered 
half Chitral among his disciples, 
and lived in a style not inferior 
to the chief himself, the “tur- 
bulent priest” that so often 
figures in history. Originally 
a political refugee from over 
the border, he had been given 
land in one of the northern 
valleys in Chitral, and from the 
first wielded tremendous influ- 
ence among all classes of 
Chitralis that belonged to the 
Rafizi persuasion, and not al- 
together unnaturally, seeing 
that their hopes of salvation 
rested entirely on his good 
offices with the Creator. And 
so he had come to be a thorn 
in the sides of his benefactors. 
A clever man, but no ascetic. 
He was, no doubt, in agreement 
with the “friar of orders grey,” 
who gave out as his firm belief 
that living a good life, and 
living well, were much the same 
thing. 

And now, rounding a corner, 
we saw a crowd of people 
massed on a gentle eminence 
over which the road ran some 
seven or eight hundred yards 
farther on. A curious undul- 
ating motion appeared to ani- 
mate them, and the faint sounds 
of a chorus reached our ears. 
Approaching nearer, we saw 
the swaying mass in the middle 
of the crowd to be a number 
of men linked tightly together 
arm in arm performing a gro- 
tesque dance, every fifth step 
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of which they almost sank 
down to the ground, keeping 
time the while with their voices. 
This song and dance is reserved 
for receptions of the Chitrali 
chief. The rest of the crowd, 
lined up on either side of the 
dancers, discharged their match- 
locks in the air, holding their 
pieces at the “port.” Farther 
on we found the road thronged 
with sightseers, the country- 
side being evidently en féte. 
Near the entrance to the 
village a company of old 
dames blocked the road, each 
one carrying a bowl of milk 
and sugar. As we approached 
the leading lady advanced, 
stirring vigorously with a big 
wooden spoon, apparently wish- 
ing to feed her royal master ; 
but she was repulsed not un- 
kindly and retired. The crowd 
now closed round, our bridles 
were seized, and we were con- 
ducted to the polo- ground. 
Here opposite the dais a tall 
pole had been erected, to the 
top of which was attached a 
small silver gourd filled with 
sand. To the thunder of the 
drums horseman after horse- 
man darted past at full speed 
—now a noble in rustling silk 
and glittering silver accoutre- 
ments, now a retainer in modest 
homespun, each discharging his 
piece at the mark. As the 
matchlocks frequently hung or 
missed fire, and were then, 
after passing the pole indis- 
criminately, whirled round the 
rider’s head, a prudent man 
will, when the pastime is in- 
dulged in, get behind the 
nearest tree, or even behind 
a stout friend. Four or five 
had passed without hitting the 
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mark, when a cousin of the 
Mehtar’s, who had distinguished 
himself during the siege of 
Chitral by his skill in picking 
off men in the fort from the 
high ground on the opposite 
bank of the river, came past 
with a double-barrelled breech- 
loader. A puff of dust from 
the gourd answered his shot ; 
the crowd shouted, the pole 
was pulled up, and we were 
conducted to our respective 
camps. Mine was in the 
grounds of the castle on a 
stretch of turf shaded by 
magnificent plane - trees. A 
Chitrali garden is no garden as 
understood in England: there 
are no flower-beds, and except 
in the month of fruit blossoms, 
no masses of colour,—merely 
soft green turf, running water, 
and deep cool shade. A few 
wild hyacinths growing by the 
side of the water suffice to give 
a touch of subdued colour in 
accordance with the restful 
spirit of the scene; for, what- 
ever may be the necessity for 
colour under dull skies, there 
are few that have experienced 
the brightness and glare of the 
orient that would feel disposed 
to criticise the Eastern prefer- 
ence for green turf, rippling 
water, and deep cool shade. 

Except during the extreme 
heat of the day the garden re- 
sounds with the song of birds: 
one can recognise the note of 
the thrush and the deep mellow 
pipe of the golden oriole, and 
sometimes catch a glimpse of 
him as like a streak of flame he 
darts among the branches. 

The day passed, no matter 
whether in the dolce far niente 
due to the presiding deity of 
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the place or the everlasting 
daftar } which makes the Anglo- 
Indian official a standing 
wonder to the oriental mind. 
One incident, however, charac- 
teristic of the people, must be 
related. 

An old man came into the 
garden, and after the usual 
salaams, explained that he was 
a native of Mastuj, a district 
not under the Mehtar’s rule. 
He had not very wisely married 
a young wife, who a few days 
ago had eloped with a noble 
who was a subject of the Meh- 
tar. I explained my sympathy 
with his misfortunes, but didn’t 
see in what way I could assist, 
as it was his own special privi- 
lege to hunt the guilty couple 
down and slay them. Oh, he 
explained, I could help him very 
materially,—his wife and her 
paramour were now concealed 
within this very castle walls: 
as for killing them, he desired 
no such thing; all he wanted 
was for the erring wife to be 
handed over to him, when all 
would be forgiven and the lady 
received back into his own 
home. But by doing so, it was 
explained to him, he would 
forfeit the right of taking re- 
venge on the ruiner of his 
home, as the universal rule 
among the tribesmen of the 
North-West is that they must 
kill both parties or neither. Re- 
venge, it appeared, however, 
was far from his thoughts; all 
he wanted was his own wife. 
The owner of the castle was 
accordingly summoned. On 
being apprised of the reason 
he had been “remembered,” 
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“Certainly,” he said, “the 
young Adamzada [noble] and 
his lady have now been under 
my roof these three days; if 
the old man wishes their death 
it is his right, but to surrender 
the girl—such’ dishonour could 
not be supported: the young 
couple, too, are willing to die 
together, but they will not be 
parted.” 

From the expressions of the 
bystanders it was plain that 
the errant lovers had their en- 
tire sympathies. A man so 
mean-spirited as to forego re- 
venge and ask for the restitu- 
tion of his wife was beyond 
the pale altogether. At this 
moment the old man, now 
shedding bitter tears, was 
joined by some more patri- 
archs from his own district, 
who added to the clamour, and 
begged for the restoration of 
the girl, otherwise, they said, 
all their young wives would be 
carried off by Chitrali Adam- 
zadas, and things would be as 
they were in the days of the 
old Mehtars, when the serf had 
no rights. 

This was a conundrum: to 
regard the lady as a chattel, to 
be handed back to her husband 
irrespective of her own wishes, 
was repugnant to English ideas; 
on the other hand, Chitrali 
nobles could not be allowed to 
carry off the wives of their 
Mastuj neighbours with im- 
punity. It was indeed awk- 
ward, this lack of bloodthirsti- 
ness on the part of the husband. 
There was no “local custom ”’ 
to meet such a case. A happy 
thought here occurred, to hand 


1 Daftar, office work. 
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the case over to the Kazi! to 
decide, and no sooner thought 
of than done. In the evening 
he returned to pronounce judg- 
ment. This was, after the 
requisite number of quotations 
from the Koran had been rolled 
off, that both the lady and her 
paramour, having been guilty 
of the crime of adultery, should 
be stoned to death,—a truly 
Gilbertian sentence, that made 
even the Chitralis shout with 
laughter, though the Kazi’s coun- 
tenance remained unmoved. 

To cut a long story short, I 
finally decreed that the husband 
should have his wish and his 
wife. I afterwards heard that 
the forgiven wife went off quite 
happily with her lawful spouse, 
not indeed repentant, but 
shrieking with laughter at the 
thought of her spree ; while her 
Lothario in an agony of woe 
stabbed himself about the 
breast, not so deeply, however, 
as to do any more material 
injury to his already lacerated 
heart. 

The dub-dub of the kettle- 
drums and the skirl of the 
pipes began to sound on the 
polo-ground about four o’clock, 
summoning every one to the 
national game. In Chitral and 
the adjacent countries every 
village has its polo-ground, in 
spite of the fact that there is 
frequently but barely sufficient 
cultivated land to support the 
inhabitants. Every one that 
possesses a pony plays, and 
those that have not risen to 
this height of affluence play on 
foot. The game as played in 
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the Himalayas has been so often 
described that I will not do so 
here. Suffice it to say that 
though the glimpses of the 
players a stranger to the game 
may catch, amid the clouds of 
dust, give but a confused im- 
pression of a mélée of wild 
horsemen, with hair and gar- 
ments streaming in the wind, 
shouting, galloping madly, reck- 
lessly here and there, accom- 
panied by the clash of sticks 
and the click of the hit ball, 
and the constant accompanying 
crescendo and diminuendo of 
the band, the game is really 
played with a very high degree 
of skill. The force and ac- 
curacy with which these hill- 
men hit on both sides the pony 
is certainly not exceeded any- 
where. 

The best ponies are those 
from Khatgan, a province be- 
longing to the Amir of Kabul— 
strong, wiry little beasts, with 
wonderful stamina, whose repu- 
tation extends over the greater 
part of Central Asia. 

The game lasts till one or 
other side has obtained nine 
goals, during which time no 
periods of rest are called and 
ponies may not be changed. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
in this country the quality most 
prized in a pony is staying 
power. 

Once at the annual Highland 
games at Gilgit a pony race- 
course was laid out five miles in 
length, but this was objected to 
by many of the competitors on 
the ground that it was too 
short to bring a good pony to 
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the front, and so it had to be 
lengthened ! 

The polo over, a_ hollow 
square is formed in front of the 
strand, and dancing begins. 
Before the professionals have 
their turn the losers at polo 
have to dance for the amuse- 
ment of the crowd. They 
generally affect the greatest 
reluctance to do so, and though 
there are few Chitralis that are 
not really proficients, a forced 
performance of this sort causes 
them unlimited shame, and they 
kick up their heels and wave 
their arms in an exaggerated 
failure to imitate the more 
or less graceful dance of the 
country. Chitralis of even the 
highest rank are not excused, 
and officials holding appoint- 
ments corresponding to those 
of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Roberts may be seen capering 
about for the edification of the 
crowd. Sometimes instead of 
dancing they have to pay for- 
feit. I once saw the Mehtar’s 
foster-brother, a fine handsome 
youth in big Afghan boots and 
a flowing robe of Bokhara silk, 
decline to dance. He was ac- 
cordingly made to stand on a 
high stone, his cap was doffed 
for him, and the crier, address- 
ing himself to the crowd of 
women that lined the walls, 
proclaimed in a loud voice, “Oh 
ladies, here you see the Mehtar’s 
own foster-brother, a beautiful 
youth that we hear is more at 
home in the boudoir than he is 
on the polo-ground.” Profes- 
sional dancing followed, and by 
the time all was over the sun 
was sunk behind the purple 
mountains, a faint rosy light 
only lingering on the highest 
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snow - peaks; by-and-by this 
also faded and grew cold, the 
call to evening prayer resounded, 
flocks straggled in, and with 
darkness a silence fell over 
the whole village. 

To-night, however, there was 
to be an assembly in the big 
house, and the post-prandial 
cigarette had barely been 
lighted when the sound of the 
kettle-drums again arose within 
the walls and the grey-bearded 
aksakal (warder) came to con- 
duct me to the assembly. 

Passing from the garden into 
the castle by a narrow postern, 
I was conducted through a 
maze of narrow passages and 
small chambers. Most of these 
were empty, but in some men- 
at-arms were stretched out in 
sleep, while one had living 
occupants in the shape of half- 
a-dozen hawks on their perches, 
blinking their eyes at the 
sudden light ; their attendants, 
never far from their beloved 
charges, sitting chatting in an 
adjoining chamber. 

We found the central court- 
yard lighted by bonfires and 
torches made of strips of flam- 
ing pitch-pine. The Mehtar 
and his company were already 
seated on carpets, forming one 
side of a square, the other three 
sides of which were filled in by 
a miscellaneous Chitrali crowd, 
in the centre of all being a 
large fire. After being seated 
and inquiring with the greatest 
empressement after each other’s 
health, although we had parted 
barely two hours ago, the per- 
formance began. The first 
item was a masque, Pathan 
traders en route to India robbed 
by Karfirs. 
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The traders are passing with 
their animals along the deserted 
road, evening falls, loads are 
taken off. Being pious follow- 
ers of Islam, prayer-carpets are 
spread, and having “ fixed their 
attention,” after which they 
should have been oblivious 
to all mundane matters, they 
become absorbed in their devo- 
tions. Their absorption, how- 
ever, does not prevent their 
looking round every now and 
then to guard against the 
approach of their hereditary 
enemies the Kafirs—a want of 
trust in Providence that is 
received with shouts of laughter 
by the Chitrali audience, who 
“care for none of these things.” 

When they are asleep, bare- 
foot Kafirs come on dancing 
and loot the caravan. Pursuit 
follows, the Kafirs are sur- 
rounded by Afghan troops and 
killed, and the soldiers walk off 
with the spoil, no doubt a fre- 
quent ending to such episodes 
in real life. 

Dancing then began. One 
after another the trained danc- 
ing-boys stepped into the 
square, performed their toler- 
ably graceful gyrations in the 
flickering light of the torches, 
and retired into the darkness. 
The scene was a picturesque 
one: in front the rows of dark, 
wild faces, lighted up by the 
wavering light, which could 
barely penetrate the gloom of 
the surrounding walls. The 
light was just sufficient to 
reveal a projecting balcony 
screened by trellis-work, behind 
which, no doubt, the ladies of 
the castle had a good view of 
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the goings-on. The sky formed 
a canopy above us, into the 
star-spangled square of which 
the smoke from the fires curled 
steadily upwards in the still 
air. 

The performers on these occa- 
sions are invariably of the male 
sex, the best being the dancing- 
boys that form part of the 
household of every Chitrali of 
position. Unlike Pathans, in 
whose eyes dancing is, to say 
the least, undignified, Chitralis 
all dance, and, like Western 
nations, think no shame of it. 
The “ principal boy ” this even- 
ing was the servant of the 
Mehtarjau,! who was our host 
and the proprietor of the castle, 
a slight handsome boy with his 
hair dressed in curls, after the 
Persian fashion. The Mehtar- 
jau, who was sitting next to me, 
and was himself considered in 
Chitral a poet and musician of 
no mean order, was evidently 
very proud of him, and when 
his turn was finished was at 
pains to explain that he was 
nervous at so many spectators, 
and had not been dancing up to 
his true form. I was happily 
able to remember a verse from 
Hafiz appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and he sat back with a 
satisfied smile. 

The dancers having all re- 
tired, music began. The band 
consisted of some six or eight 
string instruments made from 
yellow gourds, rather like the 
zither in shape, and two tam- 
bourines without the jingle. 
The singers were three in num- 
ber, all tenors. Swaying their 
bodies to and fro, and keeping 
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time with a gentle clapping of 
the hands, they soon got into 
the swing of the Chitrali gazal, 
and with half closed eyes be- 
came lost to external things. 
The general effect is not bad if 
listened to in the way all East- 
ern music should be, or rather 
not listened to,—for the art 
of enjoying the music of the 
orient is to assume an absol- 
utely passive attitude and allow 
the sounds to be borne into one’s 
ears without the mental effort 
of listening. 

After one rather pleasing air 
the Mehtarjau inclined himself 
towards me. 

“My own composition,” he 
whispered. 

I congratulated him. 


This 


scion of nobility was himself 
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an excellent performer on the 
sitar, and delighted the audi- 
ence later on by himself tak- 
ing the instrument in hand, and 
producing some very good effects 
out of it. 

“Call not his sitar a gourd,” 
says a Persian poet, “but a 
golden bowl, filled to the brim 
with the wine of song.” 

Refreshments were brought, 
and the evening wore on. For 
my part, remembering that I 
had to march on the morrow, 
and that a Chitrali bazam! lasts 
till morning, I left the company 
early and was lulled to sleep in 
my tent in the garden by the 
faint sound of music, continued, 
no doubt, till the flush of the 
false dawn. 

R. L. KENNION. 





1 Bazam, pleasure assembly. 
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Lord Howe’s Victory. 





LORD HOWE’S VICTORY. 


THE Ist of June has been 
made memorable to us this year 
by the welcome news of the end 
of a war. It was already illus- 
trious in our history, for on 
that date in 1794 Lord Howe 
reaped the just reward of four 
days spent in strenuous man- 
cuvring to bring on a battle, 
and of resolute partial conflict, 
by gaining over the French 
fieet of M. Villaret-Joyeuse a 
victory wherein fortune had no 
share. Posterity and his own 
service have been less than just 
to Lord Howe. They have 
compared his triumph with 
what it was in the power of 
our admirals to do after him. 
Because Camperdown, the Nile, 
and Trafalgar brought more 
utter destruction to the enemy, 
because St Vincent was won 
against greater odds, he has 
been counted a smaller man, 
and his victory has been be- 
littled. An unhappy phrase of 
Nelson’s has been quoted, to 
define “‘a Lord Howe victory ” 
as being far below what the 
British navy might and should 
achieve. But no worse stan- 
dard than the completeness of 
the victory, taken apart from 
all consideration of the origin- 
ality shown by the conqueror 
and the quality of the enemy, 
could possibly be applied. If 
it is to be accepted, then 
Bessitres did a greater thing 
when he routed a mob of un- 
drilled Spaniards led by the 
most incapable of recorded 
generals, Don Gregorio de la 
Cuesta, at Rioseco, than was 





done by the Duke at Sala- 
manca, or Napoleon at Cra- 
onne. The test is often ap- 
plied, but it is wholly fallacious, 
and deserves no better treat- 
ment than the reductio ad 
absurdum. The advance a man 
makes beyond his predecessors 
gives the measure of his origin- 
ality. We are to estimate his 
achievement by the quality of 
his force, and of his enemy. 
When judged in this, the only 
critical, way, Lord Howe’s vic- 
tory is seen to be a very mar- 
vellous one indeed. And it has 
the peculiar distinction that the 
originality was shown by an 
old man trained in an outworn 
school. 

A few words, which shall be 
as plain and untechnical as 
may be, must be said of that 
old school and of its principles. 
From the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century till Howe’s 
victory, a British admiral had 
been bound by the Fighting 
Instructions, first enlarged by 
the Duke of York, afterwards 
King James IL., from the orders 
of the Commonwealth admirals, 
and then modified from time to 
time. They made it incumbent 
on him to marshal his fleet one 
ship following another in the 
“line of battle,” and then to 
keep them so throughout the 
fighting. The result was that 
the formation was elevated 
from being a means of bringing 
ships into action together, and 
was made into an end in itself. 
Rodney had indeed broken his 
line on the 12th April 1782 in 
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the battle called by us of Do- 
minica, and by the French the 
Saints, but only when he saw 
the enemy already in disorder. 
He did not break them by his 
own attack, and indeed decided 
to profit by their confusion late, 
after hesitation, and on the 
eager appeal of his captain of 
the fleet, Sir Charles Douglas. 
Howe manceuvred to throw the 
enemy out of order, and reduced 
“the line” from its usurped 
position to its proper place as a 
mere method of bringing the 
ships into battle. The reader 
who may wish to understand 
“the line” fully is referred to 
the treatise of Clerk of Eldin 
on Naval Tactics. It will tell 
him more of our sea fighting in 
the eighteenth century than he 
will learn from any naval his- 
torian proper. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is very simple. 
Our admirals were tied down to 
fight in a prescribed way. As 
the French were perfectly well 
acquainted with the routine, 
they could always slip from a 
close action, save in the few 
cases where our numbers were 
much superior, or they were 
caught, as at Quiberon, in flight, 
and ona lee shore. The intel- 
lectual and moral greatness of 
Howe were shown in this, that 
he broke away from a stupid 
tradition, not in mere impa- 
tience, but deliberately, thought- 
fully, preserving all the good of 
the old order, and using it with 
intelligent energy. 

It would be pleasant, if space 
permitted, to dwell on his past 
services. He had sailed with 
Anson as a boy, though the 
ship he served in was not 
able to round the Horn. He 
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fought under Boscawen and 
Hawke; as admiral on the 
North American station he 
baffled a far superior French 
force in 1778 by a most re- 
markable combination of fore- 
sight and calculated daring. 
He directed the final relief of 
Gibraltar with an ill-manned 
and worse fitted fleet. Bar- 
row’s Life tells exactly how 
he descended from George I. 
From his portrait it can be 
seen that he inherited the 
type of the House of Bruns- 
wick, and he had all their 
solidity of character and un- 
shakable valour. There was 
something in his character 
which lent itself to ridicule, 
for he was very simple, and 
at times inarticulate. His 
orders were apt to be obscure, 
and his explanations, given with 
unfailing patience, more ob- 
scure still. So at least we 
are told, though it is hard to 
believe that an officer who 
commanded so much and so 
successfully can have failed 
often to make his subordinates 
understand what was expected 
of them. It was not the least 
of his qualities that he was 
phlegmatic. His day’s work 
done, and all his duty punc- 
tually performed, he would fall 
tranquilly asleep, leaving the 
unforeseen and the possible 
blunders of subordinates to be 
dealt with as they occurred. 
When the great Revolutionary 
War began he and Samuel 
Hood were the recognised 
chiefs of the navy. Hood 
went to the Mediterranean, 
and Howe to the command in 
the Channel. 

It would be one of the great- 
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est of mistakes to suppose that 
either the fleet he led or the 
enemy he had to deal with 
were as yet what the naval 
forces of Britain and France 
were to become in the course 
of the next five years. Ours 
was still raw. The French, in 
spite of the Revolution, still 
retained not a little of the 
skill and confidence they had 
possessed in the American war. 
Our custom in the eighteenth 
century was to cut the fleet 
down to the quick as soon 
as peace was signed. The 
men were paid off by tens 
of thousands, the officers cut 
adrift by the thousand. The 
younger of the officers often 
turned to other lines of life, 
while the great majority of 
the elder men saw no service 
till the fighting began again. 
Then everything had to be done 
afresh. Prime seamen had to 
be secured by the press from 
the merchant service, mostly 
by taking them out of the 
home-coming ships at sea even 
when they were suffering from 
scurvy—the usual consequence 
in those times of a long voy- 
age. These prime seamen, who 
were the indispensable skilled 
men of the navy, were trained 
in seamanship in the merchant 
service. They formed much 
the smaller part of the crews. 
Vagabonds, who, like the real 
sailors, were subject to the 
press, prisoners drafted or per- 
mitted to volunteer from the 
jails, miscellaneous landsmen 
and marines, made up _ the 
crews. When the navy had 
to be brought by rapid suc- 
cessive bounds from a peace 
establishment of 16,000 to a 
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war footing of 40,000, 80,000, 
or 100,000 and upwards, there 
could not but be a long inter- 
val of confusion. Officers who 
had grown rusty in peace, re- 
inforced by sailors promoted 
from before the mast fer no 
other qualification than their 
practical seamanship—the one 
thing indispensable in the sail- 
ing fleet— were engaged in 
reducing a mob to order. 
Three or four years were re- 
quired to bring the fleet to a 
state of real efficiency. It is 
obvious that the admiral who 
had to command while the 
process was going on was by 
no means in the position of 
his fortunate colleague who 
took the fieet when it was 
formed, or had had ample 
time to bring it into shape. In 
1793, and for four years after- 
wards, the fleet was seething 
with discontent. The crews 
had many excuses for anger 
at the treatment they received. 
It required the sharp lesson 
of the mutinies of 1797 to 
rouse the Government to a 
sense of what was owing to 
the men. Writers who com- 
pare Howe’s policy in ’93 and 
94 with Jervis’s blockade of 
Brest, and the 1st June with 
the battle of the Nile, forget 
the manifest fact that armed 
forces by sea or land are not 
chessmen with fixed powers. 
They are very subtle things, 
perfected out of good material 
by leadership, by sane treat- 
ment, by opportunity, by ex- 
perience of the enemy. And 
there is that in them which 
escapes all analysis. Let it 
not be forgotten that Duncan, 
Jervis, and Nelson did not 
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command the same fleet as 
Howe—nor did they face the 
same enemy. 

The corps of French naval 
officers formed by Colbert for 
Louis XIV. was hated un- 
speakably for its insolence. 
It had been shattered to pieces 
by the Revolution, but the 
work it had done in training 
the fleet was not wholly lost. 
When the war began in 1793 
much of the old skill remained. 
Nor had the confidence of the 
French seamen been lost by 
long years of hiding in port 
and the depressing influence 
of defeat. At that time, too, 
the Jacobin fever was at its 
height. In its ultimate influ- 
ence it was ruinous; but for 
the time it nerved all French- 
men to furious exertions. The 
captains of the guns in the 
Republican fleet were still the 
men we had had to recognise 
as equal to our own in the 
American war. The Terrorists 
were driving officers and crews 
with fierce energy. We laughed 
at Jean Bon St André, and, to 
be candid, we told lies about 
him. But the delegate of the 
Mountain, who sailed with 
Villaret - Joyeuse, was by no 
means an absurd figure. He 
had character and resolution ; 
neither was it at all a small 
matter that there should be a 
representative of the State on 
the flagship, whose function was 
not to play the part of Marl- 
borough’s Dutch deputies, and 
hold the leader back, but to 
urge him on. One fact is 
enough to show that the 
enemy of 1794 was not as 
the enemy of 1805. When the 
final battle came, on the Ist 


June, it had been preceded by 
four days of manceuvring and 
partial conflict. Yet the fleet 
of Villaret-Joyeuse was in ex- 
cellent order, and _ confident. 
At Trafalgar the allied French 
and Spaniards were thrown 
into utter confusion by merely 
reversing their order, so that 
the ships’ heads might point 
to Cadiz. They knew they 
were beaten before the battle 
began, and their want of skill 
justified their want of belief in 
themselves. 

When Lord Howe sailed from 
St Helens on the 2nd May 1794, 
he had a fleet not yet confirmed 
in discipline, and reliance on 
fully proved superiority. As 
was the custom then, he was 
to take with him a convoy of 
merchant-ships, and see it clear 
of the Channel. Britain lived 
by commerce, and could not 
afford to risk the safety of its 
merchant-ships. All through 
the eighteenth century the ad- 
miral who went to sea with a 
fleet took the trade with him. 
The obligation to see it on its 
way was a killing addition to 
his other burdens. Our com- 
merce was carried almost 
wholly in little tubs square in 
the bow, and a third as broad 
as they were long, leewardly, 
slow (an average of three knots 
an hour was their usual rate 
of sailing), commanded by 
skippers who were often sulky, 
and always recalcitrant to the 
control of the naval officers. 
To get them all out “from 
behind the Mother Bank,” and 
shepherd them till they were 
beyond the Scilly Isles, was a 
task requiring infinite patience, 
when not only the stupid and 
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ill- conditioned human animal 
and the awkward vessel had 
to be managed, but the tides 
and the winds. After heart- 
breaking delays it was done. 
Metternich, then Secretary to 
the Austrian Embassy in 
London, came down to see 
the sight, and begged Howe to 
take him to sea. The Admiral, 
who would not have known 
what to do with a Secretary 
of Embassy, declined, with 
many polite assurances of care 
for his visitor’s safety. One 
regrets it, for an account of 
the cruise by such an observer 
would have been worth having. 
From the top of Afton Down, 
Metternich saw the fleet and 
convoy go out by both ends of 
the Isle of Wight,and came away 
profoundly impressed. From 
the mouth of the Channel the 
merchant-ships were sent on 
under the protection of Ad- 
miral Montagu, with six sail of 
the line, who was to see them 
beyond Cape Finisterre, and 
then to return to cruise be- 
tween Cape Ortugal and Belle- 
isle. Having provided for the 
trade, the admiral turned to 
his ultimate duty. 

This ultimate duty was 
neither to blockade nor to give 
battle to the French Brest 
fleet. The bad harvest of 1793 
and the general disorganisation 
of the country by the Revolu- 
tion had brought France in 
sight of starvation. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had 
purchased large quantities of 
grain in America, and it was 
known to be coming over. The 
British Government advanced 
the claim to treat food as 
contraband of war, and hoped 
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by seizing the convoy, con- 
sisting mainly of American 
vessels, to reduce France to 
submission by hunger. Cap- 
tain Mahan has argued that 
it would have been better 
to wait for our prey out- 
side the American ports. But 
this would have been impos- 
sible. We could not send the 
bulk of our naval force across 
the Atlantic while the fleet 
of Villaret-Joyeuse was lying 
ready to sail at Brest. A 
small force would not have 
done, for the French had sent 
Admiral Vanstabel to act as 
guard to the grain-ships. He 
left America with his charge 
on the 11th April. On the 
day before Admiral Nielly had 
sailed from Brest with five 
sail of the line to meet him 
at sea. A strict blockade of 
the French naval port would 
have served the main pur- 
pose little or not at all. Some 
one of the numerous sloops and 
privateers under the French 
flag would assuredly have car- 
ried warning that the road 
was occupied, and the con- 
voy would have turned to 
other harbours. Howe there- 
fore had no course open to him 
but to cruise on the route 
the convoy might be expected 
to cross. Meanwhile he had 
to watch Brest and the fleet 
of Villaret-Joyeuse, lest it 
should interrupt him. It was 
a double duty, and one no 
officer could be sure of per- 
forming by any exercise of 
care. In the end Howe missed 
the convoy because he was 
occupied in destroying the 
French fleet. He looked into 
Brest on the 5th May, and 
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saw Villaret-Joyeuse still there. 
Then he went on to the route 
of the convoy, and swept again 
back to Brest. On the 19th 
he was off the port and saw 
it empty.  Villaret - Joyeuse 
had_ sailed on the 16th. 
The two fleets crossed in a 
fog on the 17th—-so close that 
the sound of the bells struck on 
Howe’s ships as fog-signals 
were heard by the French. 
Meanwhile our convoy from 
Newfoundland, under the pro- 
tection of Captain Thomas 
Troubridge of the Castor frig- 
ate, had fallen into the hands 
of Nielly. He put prize-crews 
into them, and sent them on 
their way to French ports. 
Several were retaken by Mon- 
tagu, who thus learnt that 
Nielly was on his way to join 
Vanstabel and the corn convoy. 
He at once sailed in the direc- 
tion he expected to find them, 


despatching an appeal to Howe 
for reinforcements, for his six 
liners would have been over- 
matched by the united forces of 
Nielly and Vanstabel, amount- 


ing as they did toten. Howe at 
once steered to join his subor- 
dinate, who, as he saw, was in 
some danger of meeting the 
Brest fleet. On the 21st May 
he also recaptured several 
prizes. They belonged to a 
convoy of the Dutch, then 
our allies, and had fallen into 
the hands of Villaret-Joyeuse. 
It was a great error on the part 
of the French officers that they 
did not sink their prizes, but en- 
deavoured to have them carried 
into harbour, though they knew 
that Howe was between them 
and their country, and ought 
to have seen how likely it was 
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that some of them would be 
recaptured. This is one of the 
many cases in naval history 
where officers were misled by 
the hope of securing prize- 
money into acts of military in- 
discretion. They gave their 
opponent priceless information. 
From the prisoners Howe 
learnt that the French were 
close to him to the westward, 
and believing that Montagu 
was too far to the south to be 
in immediate danger from the 
Brest fleet, he went at once in 
pursuit of Villaret-Joyeuse. 
The truth that the sea is the 
best of hiding-places was never 
better demonstrated than in 
this campaign. Vanstabel and 
his convoy were coming from 
the west with the wind behind 
them. Nielly was beating to 
windward between the 45th 
and 46th parallels to join 
them. Montagu was coming 
behind in pursuit. To the 
north of all three Villaret- 
Joyeuse was cruising on the 
look-out for the convoy coming 
from the west, and for Howe, 
who was to the east of him. 
Two other small French squad- 
rons were at sea in the gulf. 
Vessels were detached by acci- 
dent or design, and fell in with 
friends or sighted enemies. Yet 
all had but the vaguest infor- 
mation as to the whereabouts 
one of the others. Howe has 
been blamed for detaching 
Montagu and for not ordering 
him to rejoin the flag. But he 
had to see the trade beyond 
Finisterre, and to intercept the 
grain convoy. ‘To spread his 
fleet was the best way he could 
find of cutting across its route. 
Moreover, he knew that the 
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twenty-six sail of the line he 
retained under his command 
were quite capable of dealing 
with the French fieet from 
Brest, which he now set him- 
self to discover and to defeat. 

From the 21st to the 28th 
May Howe was searching on 
the sea, where the passage 
of an enemy leaves no trace. 
Then in the early morning of 
the 28th, the wind blowing 
briskly from south by west, 
the French were seen directly 
to windward, so far off that 
their topsails were mere flecks 
on the horizon line. The fleets 
were in 47°34’ N. and 13°39’ W. 
—that is to say, farther out on 
the ocean than the most west- 
erly point of Ireland, and nearly 
due westward from Brest. 
From the moment  Villaret- 


Joyeuse was seen, Howe allowed 
the capture of the convoy to 
sink into a very subordinate 


place in his mind. It was the 
guiding rule of our admirals 
that when a French fleet was 
in view it was to be brought 
to battle, and that all else was 
of comparatively small import- 
ance. With the French the 
rule was to use the fleet to 
cover some ultimate object, 
and to avoid rather than to 
seek battle. Each admiral 
acted in the spirit of his own 
service — Howe to force on 
action, and Villaret-Joyeuse to 
draw his enemy away from the 
route of the convoy. So while 
the Englishman strained in pur- 
suit, the Frenchman kept his 
wind, and stood out farther 
into the ocean. 

Now Howe gave a remarkable 
proof of his superiority to his 
immediate predecessors. In the 
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eighteenth century, and in such 
a position, a British admiral did 
one of two things. He either 
kept his fleet in a line, which 
condemned him to move at the 
rate of his most sluggish ship, 
or he ordered a general chase 
—that is to say, he let every 
vessel go at her best speed, 
which threw his fleet into con- 
fusion, a very dangerous thing 
to do in presence of an enemy 
of equal numbers. The belief 
that no other course was open 
was deeply rooted. So able a 
man as Jervis, afterwards Earl 
St Vincent, declared in the 
American war that it was im- 
possible to force battle on an 
enemy to windward unless he 
committed a gross blunder. 
Howe proved that it was quite 
possible. He formed a de- 
tached squadron of quick-sail- 
ing ships under Rear-Admiral 
Pasley, while keeping the bulk 
of his fleet in good order 
as a support. The detached 
squadron was to hold the 
enemy or draw him down to 
a general battle. In taking 
this course Howe reverted to 
the method recommended by 
the Spanish naval writer 
Alonso de Chaves as far back 
as the reign of Charles V., and 
to the example of the Common- 
wealth Admirals and Generals 
at sea. But every student of 
naval history knows that there 
had been a great fall from the 
standard of the middle seven- 
teenth century, and that the 
vigour of the great chiefs of 
the Revolutionary war was a 
reversion to the forgotten 
practice of the earlier men. 
It was late before Admiral 
Pasley could bring the rear of 
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the French line to action, and 
most of the firing took place 
in the gathering dark. One 
French vessel, the Révolu- 
tionnaire, was beaten out of 
her fleet. One English, the 
Audacious, had her rigging 
cut to pieces. Both had to 
limp home as best they could. 

On the 29th the fleets were 
close together, only some six 
miles apart, and sailing parallel 
to one another, the French 
being to windward still. The 
better average seamanship of 
our fleet gave us an advantage 
in the game of working to 
windward, and there was a 
chance that we would come to 
close quarters. The French 
admiral allowed his van to 
come down to within distant 
cannon-shot of ours, in the hope 
of crippling the rigging of some 
of them, and then making off. 
The manceuvre would probably 
have succeeded to perfection 
against Pocock, Keppel, or 
Rodney, who would have feared 
to disorder their line. It was 
turned into a disaster by Howe. 
Reverting, unconsciously, for 
our naval history had _ been 
scandalously forgotten, to the 
tactics of Monk in the great 
battle with Tromp off the 
Texel in 1652, he ordered his 
van to tack, and by standing 
on the opposite order from the 
French, to gain the power of 
cutting through their line from 
leeward, and so winning the 
weather-gage, and with it the 
initiative. He was very ill- 
obeyed by the ships in the van, 
which turned before the wind 
to bring themselves on the new 
tack. Then, seeing that the 
French might slip away if he 
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let his van lead, Howe stood 
out of the line himself, and cut 
through the enemy near the 
rear. With his flag to guide 
them his captains followed. 
The French admiral, who also 
showed a commendable inde- 
pendence of old _ pedantry, 
turned to support the ships of 
his rear division. Thus the 
two fleets swung round one 
another in two confused swarms. 
Villaret - Joyeuse rescued the 
vessels cut off from his fleet, 
but he lost the weather-gage, 
and with it the power of 
avoiding close battle. 

The shock was delayed for 
two days. Fog swept over the 
fleets. In the breaks which 
occurred from time to time 
they had sight of their oppon- 
ents; but it was not till the 
evening of the 3lst that we had 
clear view of the French close 
to us and to leeward, for the 
wind kept in the south and 
west, and Howe retained the 
advantage he had won on the 
29th. After his experience on 
that day he was not minded to 
fight a night battle, when the 
dark would give cover to stup- 
idity and want of spirit. So 
he sailed quietly side by side 
with the French, telling off 
frigates to watch them the 
while. On the morning of 
Sunday, Ist June, on a calm 
sea and in a pleasant wind, 
they were under his lee and a 
little on his bow. There was 
no getting off for them, and 
having earned his battle by 
good management, the Admiral 
was minded to reap his harvest 
methodically, and to the full as 
far as in him lay. Four days 
of strain had taxed his crews, 
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and they would need all their 
strength for the work before 
them. Therefore, like the solid 
and thoughtful chief he was, 
Howe gave animal human na- 
ture its just due. He ordered 
the fleet to lie to and eat its 
breakfast. Then, just about 
the time that the bells were 
ringing the congregations to 
church at home, as Colling- 
wood, then captain of the Bar- 
fleur, pointed out to his chief, 
Admiral Bowyer, the British 
fleet bore down on the enemy. 
In numbers the two forces 
were equal,— twenty-six on 
each side,—with a slight ad- 
vantage in broadside guns and 
weight of ordnance for the 
French, but a better average 
of skill for us. And in war all 
is but of little value as com- 
pared to skill. Some of the 
ships of Villaret-Joyeuse had 
parted company during the 
last four days, but he had been 
joined by Nielly with a portion 
of his squadron. 

The main element of superior- 
ity in the British fleet was to be 
found in the fact that it was 
commanded by an officer who 
was resolved to make a real 
battle, and not to allow himself 
to be tied down by the old 
Fighting Instructions. Accord- 
ing to them, he ought to have 
sailed down on the French, to 
have engaged them on the 
windward side, and to have 
kept his formation unaltered 
so long as the action lasted. If 
he had done so, the probabilities 
are that the battle would have 
been as indecisive as the list of 
its predecessors in the eight- 
eenth century. The French 
would have fired high to dam- 
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age the rigging of our ships, 
and when they had crippled 
some of them, would have es- 
caped to leeward. Howe had 
resolved to make this impossible 
by sailing right in among them, 
and so producing a mélée. We 
do not know by what steps he 
had reached late in life the in- 
tention to set the example of a 
revolutionary disregard of the 
former orthodox method of 
fighting. There is a story that 
he had given a very cool recep- 
tion to the pamphlets in which 
Clerk of Eldin had argued for 
a new system of tactics. He 
said that they were no doubt 
most ingenious, but that for his 
part he “would keep to the old 
way.” On the Ist June he 
departed from it very widely. 
The guiding thought with Clerk 
had been, that since our crews 
were on the whole better sea- 
men and better gunners than 
the French, it was in our inter- 
est to bring about a mélée in 
which our superiority would 
have full play, and this could 
only be done by steering in 
among them. Clerk had elab- 
orated plans for concentrating 
a greater force on part of the 
enemy’s line—by preference on 
the rear ships, which it was 
most difficult tosupport. Howe, 
whether by Clerk’s inspiration 
or not, had acted in the way 
recommended by the Naval 
Tactics when he detached Pas- 
ley’s squadron in the afternoon 
of the 28th. On the Ist June 
he made no attempt to concen- 
trate a greater force on a part 
of the French. Perhaps he did 
not think it wise to ask too 
much at once from captains 
who were wedded to established 
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traditions. Perhaps he relied 
on the average better quality 
of his fleet to give him a suffi- 
cient superiority, even if it came 
into action only ship to ship. 
The great object was to secure 
a real battle, and not a mere 
artillery duel or idle parade. 
This he provided for by order- 
ing his captains to steer through 
the intervals between the French 
ships and bring about a mélée. 
It was in reality a decision 
displaying greater originality 
and calling for more boldness 
than were needed by Jervis or 
Nelson, who had his example to 
look back upon, and a long ex- 
perience of the poor quality of 
their foes to encourage them. 
All was not done as it should 
have been in the British fleet. 
Some captains were pedantic, 
and so nervously anxious to 
preserve their bearings to other 
English ships that they failed 


to tackle an enemy. We must 
not blame these men too much. 


They had _ been elaborately 
taught from boyhood to believe 
that the preservation of an 
orderly line was the first duty 
of a fleet in battle. To ask 
them to break away from 
ancient orthodoxy promptly 
and cheerfully was perhaps 
more than it was fair to de- 
mand from human nature. 
One captain, whose name may 
be now concealed, had to be 
brought to court-martial. He 
had served honourably before, 
and it may be that he lost his 
head amid confusing new con- 
ditions. In the main Howe’s 
fleet supported its admiral gal- 
lantly, throwing itself upon the 
enemy from end to end. Only 
a minority of his captains found 
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a way to break through the 
French line; but they were 
enough to make this such a 
battle as had not been fought 
since the seventeenth century. 
Howe, as a matter of course, 
acted on his own rule to the 
full, steering to pass astern of 
the Montagne, the flagship of 
Villaret-Joyeuse. The Jacobin, 
seeing the intention of the 
British admiral, shot ahead to 
close the line behind her ad- 
miral, but going too far, ranged 
up alongside the Montagne. 
The Queen Charlotte, Howe’s 
ship, was forced in between 
them, and she came so close 
round the stern of the Mon- 
tagne, raking the Frenchman 
from end to end with a crush- 
ing broadside as she came, that 
the tricolor caressed her port 
rigging. Into the gap created 
by the advance of the Jacobin 
steered Captain Harvey of the 
Brunswick. The Vengeur 
came up to close the line, and, 
according to former usage, 
should have succeeded in fore- 
ing the Brunswick to bear up, 
and engaged her side to side. 
But Captain Harvey was one 
of the officers who thoroughly 
shared the spirit of his ad- 
miral. If he could not find an 
opening he would make one. So 
he steered into the Vengeur, en- 
tangling his starboard anchors 
with the Frenchman’s port 
chains. When asked whether 
he would not have the cable 
cut, he said, “No; now I have 
got her I will keep her.” We 
need not repeat the well-known 
story of the sinking of the 
Vengeur. Captain Renaudin 
did his duty in an officer-like 
way, fighting his ship hard, 
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and clearing the upper deck of 
the Brunswick by the fire from 
his tops, while suffering heavily 
from the better managed broad- 
side of the English ship. When 
the cable at length parted, 
Captain Harvey lay mortally 
wounded in his cabin, and 158 
of the crew had fallen. The 
Vengeur staggered away, an 
already sinking wreck. As 
other ships gathered round 
him, Captain Renaudin sur- 
rendered, after a most gallant 
fight. It was an honourable 
piece of service, of which the 
French navy has every reason 
to be proud—as it has excellent 
reason to be ashamed of 
Barére’s outrageous lie that 
she went down with her col- 
ours flying and her crew shout- 
ing “Vive la République!” 
The very worst side of the 
French character is shown by 
the persistence of this lying 
legend. It is taught to young 
sailors in manuals by men who 
know it to be false, but who 
think mendacity useful for 
the promotion of patriotic sen- 
timent. 

The two lines being locked in 
close battle, and being mingled 
together where our ships had 
steered through, a heavy pall 
of smoke settled down on the 
battle. So dense was it, that 
the crew of the Barfleur lost 
sight of their opponent, and 
believed they had sunk him. 
“Up jumped the Johnnies on 
the guns,” as Collingwood has 
it in his letter home, to cheer 
triumphantly—partly to satisfy 
themselves, and partly to en- 
courage their comrades fighting 
on the lower decks, where a tall 
man could not stand upright 
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below the beams, and the smoke 
banked so thick that it was 
barely possible to see from gun 
to gun, and the officers had to 
suck oranges in order that the 
sulphurous fumes should not 
choke their voices. There was 
much groping in the darkness 
in these old naval battles. In 
the midst of this obscurity there 
was good and bad on both sides. 
All his captains did not satisfy 
Howe. The best approximated 
to Harvey of the Brunswick, 
the less good to the unfortunate 
officer for whom the court- 
martial was waiting. Yet on 
the whole the French fleet was 
broken to pieces. First the 
Montagne, to escape the Queen 
Charlotte’s guns, stood ahead, 
and as she took the wind out 
of the English ship’s sails, she 
got away. A movement in ad- 
vance was given to the French, 
and then all of them which did 
not find their retreat cut ran 
to leeward, leaving to us six 
prizes and the sinking Vengeur. 
Villaret-Joyeuse bore himself 
stoutly. Though his fleet was 
staggering from Howe’s assault, 
he endeavoured to get it into 
order again, and even threatened 
to cut off some of the disabled 
British vessels which were drift- 
ing to leeward, for the damage 
in our line was severe. Yet 
had our attack been renewed, 
the six prizes might well have 
become twenty. That it was 
not was due to the exhaustion 
of Howe and the nervousness 
of his captain of the fleet (ze., 
chief of the staff), Sir Roger 
Curtis, an officer who had 
covered himself with glory at 
the Siege of Gibraltar. Like 
many another valiant fighter 
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when death only has to be 
faced, he was timid under re- 
sponsibility. He feared that the 
French would turn the tables 
on us, and at his appeal Howe 
consented to call his fleet to- 
gether and rest content with 
securing his six prizes and his 
crippled ships. For when the 
victory was achieved the re- 
action of five days’ intense 
strain proved too much for the 
strength of a man of sixty-eight, 
who had lived the hard life of 
the seamen of those days. Howe 
would have fallen fainting on 
the deck if his signal-lieutenant, 
Codrington, had not caught 
him. 

There is this amount of justi- 
fication for the slighting phrase 
“a Lord Howe victory.” Yet 
a mighty thing had been done. 
It is true that as our fleet went 
back to port to refit with its 
prizes, the French grain convoy 


reached port safely, escaping 


Montagu, passing over the 
scene of the battle, and seeing 
the wreckage it left. There 
was a work of scavengering to 
be done in Europe, and the 
French were not to be starved 
into submission yet. But there 
was a great work of protection 
against them to be done by us, 
and it was made possible by the 
victory of the Ist June. Howe’s 
substantial merit is that he 
once and for all freed the 
British navy from the fetters 
of the Fighting Instructions. 
Rodney had begun in the battle 
of Dominica, but reluctantly, and 
only when he saw the enemy 
already disordered. Howe de- 
liberately acted to produce the 
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disorder by his blows. To com- 
pare his victory with the Nile 
or Trafalgar is eminently unjust. 
Nelson had the example of the 
old admiral to guide him. It 
was Howe who first showed 
that an order of battle is 
a weapon to be used and not 
an end to be preserved. He 
first demonstrated clearly that 
a mélée was not a misfortune 
but a step towards victory, and 
that by steering in among the 
French we gave free play to our 
strength. After this it was 
comparatively easy to carry his 
teaching still further — more 
especially when the foe was the 
ill-practised French squadron in 
its utterly false position at the 
Nile, or the clumsy mob of 
French and Spanish ships at 
Trafalgar. The fair compari- 
son is with Rooke off Malaga, 
Pocock and Sir Edward 
Hughes on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, Keppel off Ushant, 
Byron at Grenada, Graves in 
the Chesapeake, Arbuthnot off 
the Capes of Virginia, and, best 
of them all, with Rodney in his 
barren encounters with Guichen 
to leeward and windward of 
Martinique, who were all of 
earlier date. When this test 
is applied, it will be seen at 
once that his predecessors were 
never more than good officers 
bound by routine, even when, 
as in the case of Pocock and 
Rodney, they strove to be orig- 
inal. He was a great captain, 
whose misfortune it was that 
his chance came late, when his 
bodily strength was no longer 
the trustworthy servant of his 
intelligence and his will. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE, ! 


PART 1V.—THE CONQUEST—concluded. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE NORTH FORELAND—continued. 


HE crossed to the window and 
stood up in it, looking out upon 
the street. The windows of the 
Trafalgar opposite were filled 
with farming folk; the porch 
below was throng with them, 
like the step of a beehive. A 
soft wind and sunshine caressed 
the town. He spread a hand 
towards it, as much as to say, 
“Look at it, look at it.” I 
was looking, in a sudden gloom 
of discontent. What did they 
amount to, after all,—this big 
business, this increasing well- 
doing? The taste of my suc- 
cesses had become like ashes in 
my mouth. 

“T’'ll tell you a bonny thing,” 
he was saying, still looking out 
upon the street. ‘“ You remem- 
ber, last hairst, the farmers 
Blebo way had to get the Irish 
across to cut forthem. All the 
storms and rain-plouts that 
visited Fife seemed to land 
there, and the corn was that 
beaten down and matted that 
the reaping-machines couldn’t 
take it. And—d’ye ken ?—the 
auld hands for miles around 
that could win,—just ordinary 
folk like them down there,— 
went east to refresh dry hearts 
and eyes wi’ a sight o’ the huick 
in use again as it was in their 
young day. . . . Stood lining 
the field-sides and remarked on 
the pretty wark the Irishry were 


making o’t. Now, isn’t that 
bonny ?—as bonny and natural 
as a wild-rose, and scenting a 
whole country-side. .. . 

“ Ah, Dauvid!” he said, when 
I answered nothing. “Folk 
are perplexing — folk.” He 
laughed. “ You remember Tam 
—my laddie in Australia? 
Like me he has a bit gift o’ 
music—fiddle and sang, and a 
fine crack—and was entertain- 
ing a company with them in a 
public, up country — Ballarat, 
or somewhere—Scots sang... . 
And ’mid the applause and 
standing o’ drinks, up comes a 
fellow and shakes the hand off 
him nearly. A man in a fair 
way o’ doing—a son, it turned 
out, of auld Peter Swab i’ the 
Fish Wynd in St Brise. You'll 
not remember him? ‘They tell 
me you are newly from St 
Brise, said he ‘Ay,’ Tam 
said, ‘three months syne.’ 
‘Man! you’re a braw singer, 
lad!... but... gie’s your 
hand. . . . Are the Bucket 
Pats still standing?’ — 
There! Yet, would that man 
come back to the Fish Wynd?” 

“ Sentiment in drink!” 

“There’s much in that, I ad- 
mit, But not everything.” 

“ And pleasures of memory,” 
I tossed off. 

“Certainly! But what about 
the pains of experiences re- 
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membered? My God! We’ve 
got to toil hard for the pleas- 
ures of memory!” 

He spoke with an astonish- 
ing feeling. I suppose he was 
sincere; though so rotten was 
he that even in his sincerity he 
was insincere. ‘You have 
toiled...” I began. I would 
have added “for nothing, for 
worse than nothing”; but 
what was the use? But he 
followed my thoughts. “You 
only perceive,” he said, “the 
rim o’ the mune o’ my misery.” 

He spoke with an infinite 


lament. If it was acting only, 
it was marvellous; undoubt- 


edly it was only acting. He 
had come to this, that he played 
a character, and that the char- 
acter he played was himself. 

Some perception of this kept 
me silent, and drove back my 
mind upon myself. 

“It’s a vain world, this, 
Dauvid!” 

Was he so cunning as to 
understand me? Deliberately 
or not, he had led my mood to 
feel for a note, and now he had 
struck it. “It is!” I cried, 
with earnestness. 

He turned from the window 
in a laugh, and faced me with 
his news. “So Clephane is to 
have a young mistress at last,” 
he said. My face betrayed the 
alarm he had surprised me 
into. ‘Somebody you ken 
well . . . well!” he went on, 
laughing at me. “Fie! You 
let all the young lads beat 
you!” 

** You are the man for news,” 
I said, trying to carry it off. 
“And who, say you, is the 
lady ?” 

“Do you think I ought to 
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tell you?” He hummed and 
hawed at insolent length before 
he did tell me. ... “Brother 
Alick’s daughter... Darling 
Downs, you know. ... Just 
like that !” 

“Edith Duncan!” I breathed 
relief that it was not Charlotte ; 
yet, at the same moment, a 
jealousy for Edith stabbed me. 
“‘ Nonsense !”’ I cried. 

“Did you expect some other 
body? ... Buta man can only 
marry one lass, more’s the pity,” 
said he with a grin. And he 
added, “A merry lass, from 
what I saw of her. A find for 
Fife, as well as for the lucky 
man.” 

“That is it,” I said. That 
was it. I was thinking of the 
rareness of the prize and the 
unworthiness of the winner,— 
and of myself without Char- 
lotte. That was where the 
news galled me. 

“Why!” I cried. I spoke as 
if it were impossible that any 
one should countenance so un- 
fair a dispensation of fortune. 
“Why... heruncle... will 
he permit it? He knows about 
this Biatrucci affair!” 

“Ho! ho!” cries Rab. “’Twas 
that that did it!” And then, 
as I looked at him incredulously, 
“You know it’s settled? ... 
But you don’t know how it 
was settled?...I see you 
don’t... . Vill tell you TI 
settled it!” 

He chirruped a story of how 
he had insinuated himself into 
an acquaintance with the man 
Biatrucci, acquiring thereby a 
knowledge of him, which he 
turned against him later. He 
had played Figg to that end. 
A light broke for me on his 
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maneuvres with Figg. It 
spread its illumination over the 
withdrawal of Clephane con- 
fidences that had been irking 
me in these last months. ‘“ Now 
you understand how I’m so 
wonderfully in some folks’ good 
books,” he said, clinching my 
own thoughts. 

“ As for that Righton story,” 
he went on. “Bah! I'll show 
you my hand. If there is any- 
thing in that story we shall 
never grip it. Rest assured of 
that... . Oh! I might bring 
it out as a last card should 
I ever be so far gaen as to 
be tempted to play it. One 
never knows. But”—he spoke 
eagerly —“I’m only auld in 
body, mind you! Not in the 
wits. Have you seen any 
slackening of the wits? No 

. and so long as I’m my- 
self—man, cannot you under- 
stand?—I’m nearer Clephane, 
or Nochty rather, when I have 
my hand on that story than if 
I were to redd it up!” 

The whisky he had drunk 
must have gone to his head; 
else I should say now that 
he showed the first signs of 
slackened wits when he dis- 
covered himself so nakedly to 
me. 

“Tunderstand . . . theidea,” 
I said ; less to him than to my- 
self, in an attempt to sound 
the extraordinary nature thus 
revealed to me. 

“The idea, . . . a trifle,” he 
took me up. “And to be sure 
you cannot put it down on 
parchment and sign and seal 
and witness and docket, and 
run up a bill of costs against 
it in your ledger. ... Yet it 
governs. Just a ladybird on a 
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drab suit... yet it governs. 
.. . (t governs the man Swab, 
though it may not bring him 
back to the Fish Wynd... . 
It governs you, Dauvid,” he 
looked at me with a searching 
laugh, “though it’s in the 
balance yet whether it will 
drive you away from your Fish 
Wynd. . . . We'll see; we'll 
see... . Though you are not 
exactly Rab Cuick, you have a 
bit leaven of the by-ordinary 
in you. Ho! ho! We'll see. 
For among the multiplicity o’ 
ruling passions i’ this world, 
the least flee-awa’ o’ them are 
apt to be the powerfullest in the 
long-run. ... Look! Youare 
surprised at my news. But 
Edith Duncan is only one 
of Brother Alick’s many 
offspring, and the years pass 
fast wi’ a woman, and Cle- 
phane’s a desirable place, and 
it’s time some folk settled down 
in it,—and so on, and so on. 
In all of which there’s a 
plain, understandable, respect- 
able idea, against which, even 
with Brother Gerald, the Exeter 
Hall view of the young man’s 
faux pas must stand a poor 
chance. 

* And so now,” he said, mak- 
ing to go, “you've got my 
news. The young laird is to 
be married immediately to the 
Darling Downs lass—and away 
to the Antipodes to visit his 
new relations, before he comes 
home for a fresh start. A fresh 
start!” he cried, on the stairs, 

.. and then, as we parted, 
“ A selfish common-sense seems 
to be the prevailing wind, Mr 
Dauvid! . . . And, sirce, it 
seems to be the groweing wind 
as well,” 

H 
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The feel of that prevailing 
wind was in my bones as I left 
him and walked to my office ; 
but “a fresh start!” was echo- 
ing inmy ears. And there, like 
an answer to it, among my 
mid-day mail, lay a letter from 
Figg. 

The thing seemed to breathe 
the man: truculent, depraved, 
exculpatory, inefficient above 
all. Reading it was like pick- 
ing in a dust-heap. But it 
held a find for me which I 
scraped forth. Figg knew 
where Charlotte was. He was 
going to put a price on the 
knowledge of course ; but I was 
ready to pay his price whatever 
it was. I had found Charlotte ! 

“A fresh start!” trumpeted 
irresistible now. All the after- 
noon I worked in my office 
clearing off urgent business. I 
had the most deliberate under- 
standing of the step I was going 


to take and of the consequences 
it involved. 

Charlotte should be mine, and 
together she and I were to seek 
life in some new world across 


the sea. That was my plan— 
call it my phantom. The busi- 
ness, Roselea, all the associations 
of the past, all the possibilities 
of the future here—all were to 
go. All were to be sacrificed : 
that was how it phrased itself 
in my mind by-and-by. I 
did not see the selfishness of 
the path I was choosing—that 
it was the last turn of selfish- 
ness; as I looked down it, it 
began to appear sublime. I 
did not see the selfishness; but 
I had an instinct against burn- 
ing my boats. I must prove 
Figg’s news. So I did not call 
on Mr Traill and tell my 
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purpose to him, but only left a 
note informing him that urgent 
personal business called me to 
London. 

I travelled South overnight, 
and next forenoon sought out 
the Blackfriars lodging-house 
from which the letter was ad- 
dressed. The building emitted 
an effluvia of cabbage and 
pease, which became sicken- 
ingly stifling as I mounted the 
stairs to Figg. I found him 
in a cubicle on the top floor, 
half dressed, sitting up in bed 
among soiled blankets, reading, 
with a cigarette between his 
lean, yellow-stained fingers. 
My arrival took him by sur- 
prise. He showed it by the 
wagging of his head and the 
whining insolence of his man- 
ner as he set up apologies for 
his conduct. My eyes followed 
the lean, indecent, tobacco- 
stained fingers, restlessly play- 
ing with the cigarette. Some- 
how they seemed typical of 
the man. In sudden angry 
loathing I broke through his 
defence, relentlessly pressing for 
his news and his price. He 
affected to find a grievance in 
that. I had to threaten him 
with some of Rab’s revelations 
of the Biatrucci story before I 
could drag them out. After 
all, it was only a “fiver” he 
asked for. I drew a note from 
my pocket and held it up. 
“Now!” I demanded; and 
then he told me Charlotte was 
back with the O’Sullivans. 
The O’Sullivans, he explained, 
had come a cropper—“ all U.P. 
—up a spout.” They were 
living in Margate, and Char- 
lotte was with them. He gave 
me the address. I flung the 
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note upon the bed, and left 
him. 

It was late afternoon when 
I knocked at the door of the 
Margate house. <A _ freckled, 
watery-eyed “slavey” opened 
it to me. She smirked over 
my inquiry. Miss Cook, she 
said, was out, shopping, but 
would be back ... half an 
hour perhaps, perhaps less. I 
turned away without leaving 
my name. I would call again, 
I said; and going into the gar- 
dens off the Front took a seat 
that commanded the street, 
and watched for Charlotte’s 
return, It was another won- 
derful day of spring—warm 
and balmy. The long shadows 
had crept past me on _ the 
grass when she appeared in 
the street. She had entered 
the house before I could in- 
tercept her; but the door 
was unclosed, and I pushed 
it open. 

She was standing in the 
lobby, still in hat and gloves. 
The “slavey” had taken the 
parcels from her hand, and was 
delivering my message. I ob- 
served again, annoyed, the eager 
archness of her look. I pushed 
farther in beside them. 

“T knew it was you,” Char- 
lotte said, levelly, silencing the 
girl’s smirks, and bracing my 
fluttering eyes and _ tongue. 
She reflected a moment; then, 
“Shall we go out?” she said. 
I nodded assent, looking at her 
admiringly. She turned to 
leave a message with the maid 
about her return,—most matter 
of fact. 

A thin cry of “ Charlott-ee! 
Charlott-ee !”” came from above. 
“Miss Moira calling you,” the 
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girl said. Charlotte ran up- 
stairs, beckoning me to wait. 
I heard a childish cry of pleas- 
ure; then Charlotte’s voice in 
persuasive explanation. Pre- 
sently some one joined them. 
“What ho—o!” came Mrs 
O’Sullivan’s voice, followed by 
a long-drawn whistle. I was 
swept by annoyance again. 
Instinctively I knew that Mrs 
O’Sullivan was peeping down 
at me; and looking up the well 
of the staircase I saw a ball of 
yellow hair drawn back from 
over the baluster. The bril- 
liance of the yellow was dead. 

Charlotte’s voice reached me 
again; protestingly now, half 
in annoyance, half in laughter. 
“Go ‘long !” cried Mrs O’Sulli- 
van. Then a loud kiss re- 
sounded through the lobby. I 
resented the kiss. ‘“ Kiss her 
for luck, Moira !” 

Charlotte joined me presently, 
with hot averted face. “Iam 
ready,” she said, leading the 
way. We walked out of the 
unromantic house into the un- 
romantic street. ‘“ Along the 
cliffs,” she said, and turned into 
a road that led to them by the 
back of the town. And then, 
after a minute’s silence, “I 
knew it was you.” 

“ You expected me?” 

She hung on the answer, 
reluctantly. ‘“ No.” 

“ Honestly ?” 

“Tam trying to be honest,” 
she answered, with the ghost 
of scorn in her smile. 

“Well, I am here,” I ac- 
knowledged her meaning. 

She asked me, hastily, “ How 
did you know?” I thought 
she was asking how J knew her 
meaning. “Oh! I have learned,” 
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I began. But she corrected me, 
“How did you know I was 
here ?” 

“ A little bird,” I cried evas- 
ively. I dared not mention 
Figg. “Are yousorry?” She 
ignored the question, and told 
me of herself. 

She told me so much only of 
her life in these ten months 
as explained her being with the 
O’Sullivans. But Mrs O’Sulli- 
van filled in her outline for me 
with ardent colours next day. 

The O’Sullivan had summer- 
saulted back out of the ring of 
luck into the depression beyond. 
The tumble was a day’s talk on 
’Change. The house in Leinster 
Gardens had been broken up; 
and in the seclusion of Camber- 
well again they drew breath for 
a fresh upward flight. “As 


’appy as ’appy,” Mrs O’Sullivan 
said; “the Boss would come 
out on top, never fear!” 


Mrs 
O’Sullivan’s philosophy was 
rooted in courage. But Moira 
pined and wasted. With the 
curious one-idea’d insistence of 
a sick child she fretted for 
Charlotte. “Find this Char- 
lotte and there was chance of 
recovery,’ the doctor said. 
The O'Sullivan had already 
turned his back on Mabie’s, 
and lunched his big person on 
a cup of cocoa at a cheap cook- 
shop in order to take home jel- 
lies and grapes for Moira. To 
pay doctors’ bills, Mrs O’Sulli- 
van sent away her “slavey” 
and took in a boarder. Now, to 
compass advertisements in the 
agony columns of newspapers, 
which never caught Charlotte’s 
eyes, they practised small 
economies on themselves and 
on the unfortunate lodger,— 
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dripping in place of butter, 
and like makeshifts. On all 
but the very dirtiest of days 
the O’Sullivan saved ’bus fares 
by taking Shanks’ nag out to 
exercise. He had his reward. 
It was on one of his tramps 
homewards across the water 
that he ran against Charlotte. 
The good creatures spoke of that 
as his reward. Mrs O'Sullivan 
gave me no hint of the haven 
their household was to Charlotte 
at the lowest of her fortunes. 
As little did she seem to think 
of a Deity, or even of a vaguer 
Providence, to be thanked be- 
cause their own fortunes lifted 
from the day Charlotte joined 
them. Her pagan eye was all 
for the wonder of things as they 
fell out. Strength was creeping 
back into Moira’s delicate frame; 
flesh on her arms, even colour 
to her cheeks, since they came 
down to Margate here. And 
Charlotte, the dear good girl, 
was the talisman. All this, 
and the sisterly affection be- 
tween the two women in con- 
sequence, was in that kiss of 
Mrs O’Sullivan’s—the kiss that 
grated on me still, by the vul- 
garity of it. I said something 
to Charlotte now that glanced 
at the vulgarity. 

“A brave affectionate wo- 
man,” she challenged, hotly. 

Abashed, I blurted, “ You 
have learnt much in_ these 
months.” 

“ A world,” she answered. 

I looked at her in sudden 
wonder. The moment I had 
met her in the lobby I had 
been conscious of some change 
in her. Now I had some dim 
perception of the roots of it. 
It was not in the material 
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battle of life in these months 
in London that they were 
struck, but in the fight of her 
nature to recovery from her 
disillusionment. Yet in that 
experience she had not ex- 
changed all the daft virtue in 
her blood for that of its wisdom. 
The old natural spring of life 
leapt in her. Romance was 
the star of her nature, and it 
shone bright in her still. 

We had left the street now, 
and crossing some waste ground 
came out upon the cliffs. The 
sun was on the horizon behind 
us. In front, the headlands 
rose out of the sea, massive 
butts of white ivory tipped 
with gold. I gave an exclama- 
tion of pleasure at the sight. 
It awoke her. She talked of 
that coast. The purpose I was 


there with was raging, inex- 
pressible, in my blood; but she 
assuaged it for the moment by 


her talk. On such a night, 
twenty years before, we had 
walked together by the sea at 
St Brise. The sense of all that 
had happened in these twenty 
years was like an atmosphere 
enveloping that recollection. 
There was satisfaction, rest- 
fulness, a momentary repletion, 
in this parallelism of experience 
— that wonderful decorative 
principle of life. . . . She knew 
all the landmarks on the shore 
here, and told me what I might 
expect if I were to continue 
walking round it: the Goodwins, 
and Beachy Head. Beachy 
Head! She had stories of sea- 
fights in the Channel. She 
spoke of the lights of France 
flashing across it on black 
nights. Beyond the point we 
were rounding was the North 
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Foreland: when darkness fell, 
on the way home inland, we 
should see iis light. “You 
know it all well,” I said. 

“My favourite walk,” she 

told me. ‘Round here, and 
back by the land road. 
You will laugh when I tell 
you... just a child . I 
like to watch for the first flash 
from the lighthouse . . . to go 
round here at sunset, and on 
the road back, watching for it, 
feel the surprise of the first 
flash. . . . You'll laugh! I 
might be Moira!” She was 
right. There was a child seated 
at the heart of her nature. 

I had stopped in my walk to 
look about me. As we fell into 
step again, “This is all new to 
me,” I remarked. 

“So it was to me in a way,” 
she said, after a little,—“in a 
way. Yet do you know”—her 
mind was running loose and 
frank with me, reminding me 
more than ever of that night in 
St Brise. “Do you know, I 
used to dream of this... I 
think. Not exactly this... 
when we were little, and heard 
tell of things ”—I could imagine 
Aunt Charlotte telling them, 
and Rab—“ and read of them— 
of sailors and far-away lands 
and the fighting days: not of 
any one in particular, but alto- 
gether, you know—just the 
greatness of our country, you 
know: just the vague, sweet 
figure of our country—this was 
the shape it took . .. some- 
thing: like this. .. the leafy 
fields of England .. . leafy 
lanes and fields, somewhere in 
the West ... and this South 
coast here,and the Channel .. .” 

This was a new Charlotte to 
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me—as new as this coast. And 
because she seemed of a sudden 
far removed from me again, the 
thought of another coast as- 
sailed me with a fierce pain. 

“You haven't forgot St 
Brise, Charlotte?” 

“Forgot!” 

“Qh, I know you have not. 
Is it likely you would forget, 
when I never cease to re- 
member ?” 

She looked at me—I thought, 
doubtfully. 

“Why am I here if I for- 
get?” I demanded of her. 

“Why should I wish to be 
there, seeing I remember?” she 
answered my reproach. 

The selfish purpose in me 
leapt to the opening she gave 
me here. I caught her arm and 
stopped her. “Do you think I 
wish you there?” I cried. “ Do 
you think I wish to go back 
myself? ... Oh! it’s good 
enough for a memory,” I said, 
echoing Rab’s conversation. 

“Come away with me—let 
us get away, across the sea. 
... Think of it? You and I, 
clear of it all—away from it, 
from them, all—in a new coun- 
try where... where...” I 
hulled about in my _ speech, 
seeking some harbourage which 
a new country might hold for 
us, to point it out to Charlotte ; 
but always I was thrown back 
into the rough waters of my 
own present,—“ where we can 
be away from them all. Why 
should we yoke ourselves to 
other folk’s stories ?—dead and 
gone folk, dead and gone 
stories.” I seemed to _ see, 
suddenly revealed in my words, 
the years we had lost. “Come 
away with me now—now!” 
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She answered my vehemence, 
her lip trembling in a laugh. 
“Now? ... Could we take 
wings and fly . . .” she spread 
a comical hand towards the 
dying splendours of the day, 
“...to the West. Aye to 
the West.” 

“You laugh at me.” 

“T do not.” She repeated 
earnestly, “No; I do not.” 
And then, “Would you leave 
it all—all?” 

“With you.” 

“For me?” 

It was an appeal; a daring 
appeal of her love for the re- 
moval of that doubt which had 
always been the barrier against 
it. It flashed me a glimpse 
of the barrier, and struck me 
silent for a second; and in 
that second I knew she was 
falling away from me again. 
“Can you not believe that I 
love you?” I cried, as if to 
keep her. 

But she did not answer. 
“It would only be runnving 
away—running farther away,” 
she said, instead. ‘What has 
any one ever made by running 
away a 

I interrupted her. ‘Others 
had found happiness,” I said. 
I mentioned her brother Dave. 

She hesitated a moment 
before she answered me,—‘“I 
wrote to Dave—a daft letter. 
Oh!” she laughed, “I’ve had 
my time, too, when the West 
called me.... He asked me 
to come out to them. He 
wanted to send the passage- 
money to take me out. But 
I could read between the lines. 
—Mind you,” she interrupted 
herself, “‘ Dave’s the finest man 
that ever stepped. He would 
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understand that letter, — he 
would understand it.—But I 
didn’t go to him... . There 
and here. In the young 
country and in the old.... 
Haven’t I tried it? Haven’t 
I seen below the surface here? 
Is it different from below the 
surface in Fife? ... How’s 
my father?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“T saw him yesterday.” 

“Was he . how was 
he?” 

“He was full of news,” I an- 
swered, and told her his news. 
She said nothing. There was 
no change in her face, or I 
could not see it in the deepen- 
ing twilight; only her step 
beat quicker on the road. 
“You do not think...” I 
began, with a kind of laugh. 
The consciousness of that jeal- 
ous pang when I heard Rab’s 
news made me uneasy, and it 
was with a defensive instinct 
that I anticipated a suspicion 
that might lurk in her mind. 
“You do not think I am jeal- 
ous of Richard?” I said there- 
fore. And in a rush of recol- 
lection and feeling I added, “I 
was jealous of him, but not 
now, for this. O Charlotte! 
I have loved you always.” 

The sincerity of passion in 
my cry surprised her. It 
seemed to find an answering 
note in her own sincerity. 
She stopped in her walk and 
faced me. I saw only the 
pain in her face. “I did not 
mean to hurt you,” I besought. 
She answered, “No, no,” im- 
patiently. “But you know 
why I ran away from Fife 
—you know?” she cried. 

The appeal of pride was in 
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her words now. She wished 
to say to me, “It was on my 
father’s account I ran away. 
He is your stumbling - block 
too—ought not I to under- 
stand? Idounderstand. Only 
for my pride’s sake say it.” 
That was all in her words. 
But I was thinking fiercely of 
the reason country-side scandal 
gave for her going ; and “ From 
your father,” I answered, de- 
fiantly eager for my own pride’s 
sake to repudiate the scandal. 

She guessed what was be- 
hind my answer: she remem- 
bered Figg’s hints. Her face 
went white. She put a hand 
upon me. “Do they believe 
that at home?” she said in a 
whisper almost. 

It was a revelation. 

“Oh!” I cried, in a gasp of 
wonder and triumph at the 
revelation; “then you mind 
what they think at home.” 

I saw her face shrink from 
me. I saw her shrink against 


the wall. I heard her sobs. I 
put my arms about her. I had 
not meant to be cruel. I was 


not thinking of the cruelty of 
my words now. They and the 
moment of their utterance melt- 
ed into events and years of a 
past suddenly revealed to me. 
Her tears and pain mattered 
nothing; what they told me 
was the only thing that 
mattered. 

“You love me, Charlotte?” 

She protested, “I did not 
say so,” in her tears. 

“But my love hears your 
love calling.” 

I held her in my arms in 
the darkness. The night was 
stone dead; its only sound was 
the thick breathing of cattle 
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in a field near by. I held 
her close. I would not be 
denied. I was myself. I saw 
myself; and in that revelation 
was myself. At last I had 
reached the heights of a higher 
self, and from them could look 
down on the valleys of selfish- 
ness where I had lingered so 
long. Aunt Sarah, the family 
of Trail, this fat business in 
Fife; Rab Cuick, and the finger 
of country-side laughter pointed 
at me. I saw them all now, 
and how they had bound me all 
the while that my heart was 
turned to Charlotte. I have 
told you, that is my story. I 
saw how I had yielded to the 
temptation which the Righton 
story held. I saw the pitiful 
last subterfuge of self in this 
plan for carrying Charlotte 
across the seas. And seeing 
all this, I knew she was mine. 
She was mine. In finding my- 
self, I had found that which 
alone could win her. With the 
revelation of my unmanliness 
came an indisputable assur- 
ance. I held her close. ‘“ Char- 
lotte, we will not run away. 
You will come home with me,” I 
told her. I felt the answering 
leap of her heart. 
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Suddenly we were enveloped 
in a great light. The light- 
house flash, swinging round 
through a break in the wood 
between, fell full on us. It 
flooded the road and the trees 
above, and through the ghastly 
glimmer of the wall picked out 
the thick ivy stems dusted 
with grey chalk. It enveloped 
us—like a physical accompani- 
ment of the light that had 
broken within ourselves. We 
fell a little apart in it. In that 
half-minute our eyes spoke. 

“T have been selfish.” 

“T have asked too much.” 

*Can you understand—how 
selfish ?” 

“T know—how 
much.” 

“T have been long of under- 
standing.” 

“You will never understand 
a woman’s pride.” (This with 
a smile.) ‘Or her need to be 
loved.” 

“T love you.” 

“ And to be sure of it?” 

“You will come home.” 

As suddenly as it had fallen 
the light was blotted out. I 
held out my arms in the dark. 
She came to them. She was 
mine. 


much too 


CHAPTER XXVI.—-THE LAST, 


My story—our story—ended 
that night at the North Fore- 
land when Charlotte and I 
found each other and the 
greatest thing in the world. 
But sometimes Life ministers 
to the curious sense in us by 
rounding off its stories; and it 
rounded ours off wonderfully. 

I have told of days we spent 


in London, like happy London 
lovers, immediately after our 
matriage, when we revisited 
the scenes of Charlotte’s ad- 
ventures. And, of course, in 
them we went over our whole 
story; beginning with Hector 
MacNab and Christian Tullis, 
and the Legend of the Sabbath 
Night, and Mirrin MacNab’s 
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sinister figure; piercing bit by 
bit our several gleaming con- 
tributions to it. The result 
was no more complete than I 
have given it in these fore- 
going pages ; some obscure pass- 
ages in it were not restored 
till later, there are some which 
never can be restored; but in 
that happy time its pattern 
grew under our eyes with a 
wonderful clearness. Perhaps 
Love’s eyes were the best for 
its understanding. 

Charlotte spoke much of her 
mother, tenderly but without 
reserve. She went over the 
events of that night when 
Aunt Charlotte sailed for the 
Happy Islands. It was then 
I learned how Dave’s mas- 
culine sense had lifted her out 
of the mists of small moralities 
to an understanding of the 
dignity of her mother’s love 
for Rab. From that moment, 
I could see, a respect that was 
enormous enveloped her affec- 
tion for Dave. 

But it was of her grand- 
mother, Christian Tullis, that 
we talked most. She touched 
Charlotte’s imagination. Char- 
lotte did not speak of her with 
any sentimental regard: these 
last months in London must 
have sifted out of her nature 
any dregs of illusory sentiment 
that were in it. Yet it was 
more than an imaginative in- 
terest she felt. All through 
these months Christian Tullis’s 
story, so much as she knew of 
it, had run in her thoughts. It 
did much to preserve in her a 
mind erect among all her dis- 
illusionments. And now when, 
filling out that story from my 
completer knowledge, I told her 
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of Rab’s hint that the Widow 
Dunlop might be living still, 
with a bright impulse she de- 
clared we must go to Holland. 
I acquiesced. The curious and 
literal instinct was not dead in 
me “That,” I cried, “ will 
probe the story to the bottom 
—if you discover yourself to 
her.” — “No, no,” she said. 
“We must respect her wishes. 
Besides, she would deny me,” 
she added, showing how deep 
she had penetrated to her 
grandmother’s heart... . It 
was an imaginative impulse: 
that was all; just a wish to 
know if she lived, and if so to 
catch one glimpse of her per- 
haps.—We were only to be in 
time to see Christian Tullis 
put into her grave. 

In Amsterdam, with our 
scraps of knowledge to guide 
us, we discovered the house in 
the Heerengracht. We found 
that it was a home for orphaned 
children, for orphaned girls, 
established by the Widow Dun- 
lop ; and that she lived all the 
year round now at Berkhoorn, 
her country seat in Gelderland. 
Early the next afternoon we 
alighted from a steam-tram at 
Berkhoorn pump. We lunched 
at an inn beside it, in a cool 
verandah, shaded by the vivid 
greenery of the spring elms. 
The hostess, a grave woman, 
knew enough of English to 
interpret our wants ; and after- 
wards she called down her son 
to converse with us. Koos was 
a lad with a bright frank face, 
blue-eyed, round-nostrilled, of a 
figure of unusual height and 
slimness, clad all in black. He 
spoke English well—with evi- 
dent pride in speaking it. 
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Here was a spring, I thought 
to myself, that might be 
tapped for the information we 
wished ; but it bubbled up of 
its own accord. ... A pupil- 
teacher, taking up languages, 
he explained. He told us he 
had improved his English by 
reading aloud to the lady of 
Berkhoorn. She that was 
dead. A compatriot ? — for 
we were English surely ?—So 
was she, but you wouldn’t 
have known it. Her Hollands 
was a native’s. A wonderful 
woman! He repeated “A won- 
derful woman.” And now she 
was dead—four days ago. This 
was her funeral day. The 
hearse—all the way from Arn- 
hem—had gone on to ’t Huis 
Berkhoorn. The Burgomaster 
and the Notary had walked 
out earlier. It would be here 
any minute now. He was 
waiting to follow it. The vil- 
lagers in groups there—they 
would all follow to the grave- 
yard, ... Oh yes, the women 
and children as well as the 
men, in workaday clothes, just 
as they were. They would 
miss the Weduwe Dunlop, he 
said: we had not required him 
to mention the name to tell 
us who was the lady of Berk- 
hoorn. Already we had fixed 
the picture of her he drew in 
his boyish enthusiastic talk. 
“Blind, stone-blind . . . for 
years. But brave! Hey, brave! 
What a spirit for a woman 
over eighty! Each morning to 
the last she was carried down 
to the voorkamer. She knew 
all that was going on round 
her. Better than those with 
all their eyesight. She knew 
about everything — everything 
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that was going on in _ the 
world she was interested in. 
He went up to the house and 
read to her—the newspapers, 
Dutch, English, French too. 
A wonderful woman... .” 

So he was still running on, 
when the cortége entered the 
village. We stood up under 
the elms as it passed — Koos 
like a high pole beside us. 
Then he left to follow it. We 
waited a minute before we 
went also. “She cannot ob- 
ject to this,” Charlotte said. 
And so, at a distance, as 
strangers, we followed Christ- 
ian Tullis to her grave. 

Beyond the village were fir- 
woods ; and beyond them moor- 
land, where we spent the after- 
noon. We felt we wanted to 
be in the open. It had all 
flashed upon us so wonder- 
fully! Later, we returned to 
the village, coming round by 
’t Huis Berkhoorn. With its 
spread jalousies it looked cool 
and debonair at the end of the 
larch avenue; with formal beds 
of tulip and lily, and a fountain 
splashing in a round pond in 
the sunlight. Afterwards we 
walked out to the graveyard. 
Adjoining it was the Pastorie, 
and beside it the Pastorie 
garden. We saw the Dominee 
out in it among his flowers. 
The new grave lay near a 
clump of weeping _birches. 
Here — was’ our’ unspoken 
thought beside it— here was 
the end of a story stretching 
back to the night of the Legend. 
The beginning and the end of 
a story. We seemed to know 
her better, standing here,—this 
woman who had influenced so 
many lives we were acquainted 
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with, not least of all our own. 
A woman—so we pieced her 
history from the broken frag- 
ments in our possession — a 
woman who, having consented 
to run away from her past, 
resolutely never looked back. 
From her bosom Charlotte 
pulled a paper, one of those 
she had found in her mother’s 
patch-box, the letter written 
long ago to Janet Seton. 
“God will blot out the past 
and open a future to broken 
hearts,” it ran. ‘“ A wonderful, 
brave woman,” Koos had said. 

As we turned away the 
Dominee was on the path. He 
was an old man, garrulous; 
like the philosopher’s, his in- 
terest lay in the garden; and 
he was something of a philo- 
sopher also. So he discovered 
himself. He had seen us in 


the village earlier, he said: his 
pastoral courtesy required no 


excuse. He seemed a little 
excited ; or eager.—“‘ An Eng- 
lishwoman, did we know?” he 
asked, pointing to the grave. 
—We said we knew: a lad at 
the inn had told us about her. 
—“* Ah! Koos Flink ?”—“ Tall, 
very tall.”—“ Yes, yes, Long 
Koos they called him. Also, 
sometimes they called him the 
Walking-Stick of our Lord.” 
He smiled apologetically. I 
turned to the grave again 
to tell him how Koos had 
said “A wonderful woman.” 
“Surely, and proud—but .. .” 
He left his sentence incomplete 
to invite us to his house—to 
see his flowers. We went with 
him and saw them, and he 
offered us refreshment. He 
and I would have Hollands. 
“For Mevrouw,” —he said 
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“Mevrouw” questioningly, “my 
wife?”—and smiled benignly 
when I answered Yes. “For 
Mevrouw he recommended an 
advokaat.” He called his old 
housekeeper, Doortje; and 
Doortje, with the rosy cracked 
face framed by the gopher of 
her kornet, brought her a glass 
of sweetened egg and brandy. 
“You wouldn’t be offered an 
advokaat in every Dominee’s 
house in Holland,” he told us. 
I gathered that perhaps he had 
some troublesome temperance 
censors in his parish. But he 
said next that he was glad 
he lived in a village where 
people were earnest, not 
critical... . 

So he talked on, revealing 
himself ; and he discovereda por- 
trait of the Widow Dunlop also. 
He spoke of her charity and her 
wealth. “Wealth—oh!” He 
raised his eyebrows, and sifted 
imaginary pieces between finger 
and thumb. The will would 
have been read by this time. 
He thought the Notary would 
have been back by this time on 
his way home from the reading. 
He spoke irritably. He couldn’t 
understand why the Notary 
wasn’t back,— unless it was 
that the Burgomaster was with 
him. Set Aim down to his 
glass and he wouldn’t rise. . . . 
But he would hear the will in 
good time... in good time 
. . . when the Notary returned. 
Though the widow’s fortune 
couldn’t be anything to what 
her husband left . . . seven ton 
if it was a stuiver, he must have 
left. The son lost a lot of it 
—lifting a ship off a sandbank, 
at Tessel. The son was drowned 
—no, not at the ship-lifting, 
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but somewhere, away sailing. 
... A wild lad. Yes, it was 
a terrible blow to his mother: 
she was devoted to him. But 
the widow never showed much. 
“ A brave, proud woman— but.” 
Dirk Dunlop, her husband, 
adored her. That, the Dominee 
said, was as it should be; and 
he looked to Charlotte. The 
Dominee was a delightful, cour- 
teous gentleman. “Still,” he 
continued, “I always thought 
there was a tragedy somewhere. 
... I always say a wife will 
tell her husband everything in 
her life, sooner or later... . 
Always tell your husband every- 
thing, madam,” —he made a 
polite laughing little bow to 
Charlotte... . “But I’m not 
sure of the widow,” he added, 
as if to himself. 

He talked us to his gate, and 
sped us into the road to the 
village. Almost his last words 
were, “She must have left a 
good deal of money.” We 
bade him farewell then. We 
saw him again for a moment 
from the steam-tram, as it car- 
ried us away from Berkhoorn. 
He was still in his garden, look- 
ing down the road. He was 
waiting for the Notary with 
his news. 


Three nights later we arrived 
in Town of Tarvit. My first 
duty was to call on Mr Trail, 
and I set out to do it with a 
heart resolutely braced for the 
encounter. His greeting was, 
“Why do you come alone? 
Where’s your wife? Bring her 
and present me to her, if she 
will come to see me.” Michael 
Trail was a sagacious man. 
His talking thus, as if there 
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were nothing remarkable in my 
bringing home Charlotte as my 
wife, or even in the manner of 
my doing it, threatened my 
heroic with collapse; but he 
soon restored it by a vision of 
my ordeal. “ By the way, Rab’s 
about the town,” he said. A 
twist of his lip, as he carried 
the snuff to his nose, was the 
only sign he permitted himself 
of recognising a situation at 
once humorous and full of pos- 
sible chagrin. Rab’s own say- 
ing, “Damned awkward thing 
an ill-reputed father-in-law!” 
stabbed me afresh.—Well, Rab 
was still the ordeal. 

I took Charlotte to call upon 
Michael the next night, after 
early dinner. He still dined 
early. He was marvellously 
agreeable and polite to her; 
and she liked him from that 
night, though he never encour- 
aged intimacy between the 
households. The talk was all 
commonplaces; to all appear- 
ance the visit was the most 
level in the world. I knew he 
was ill at ease and wished it 
over; but he did not show it, 
save in one little thing. He 
had coffee for us; he himself 
did not drink coffee. And 
when he asked her if she would 
have sugar with her coffee, he 
pronounced it “shuggar.” I 
knew from that that he was 
not himself. 

The interview was a strain 
upon us as well; and when we 
left, the lown young-summer 
night tempted us to a walk. 
We turned into the road to 
Nochty. A mile or more out 
a wide wood skirts it, through 
which a path runs back to 
Town of Tarvit. In its solemn 
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depths Charlotte took my hand. 
A field or two away was a pit- 
head, the farthest west of the 
new workings started on Cle- 
phane. Between the labouring 
breaths of its pump through 
the still night came a clear 
melody: some tuneful plough- 
man, I thought, whistling, as 
his ancestors whistled, to keep 
off evil spirits in the dark. And 
by-and-by, when the path 
turned eastwards, we saw Town 
of Tarvit lights. It was a 
moving night. “Do you 
know,” Charlotte said sud- 
denly, “what I once saw on a 
gravestone in Kensington—an 
epitaph on a woman? This, 
‘A beauty and a virtue’!” I 
took her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

And then, at the very next 
bend, we encountered Rab. He 
was standing under some trees 
on a bank by the path-side, and 
we were upon him before we ob- 


served him. Charlotte gripped 


my hand. The contest of feel- 
ing in her shook her. I was 
shaken myself, though I 
answered her clasp with some 
assurance. I had determined 
how I should treat him when 
we met: firmly but persuasively. 
I had some projects in my head 
for his social reinstatement,—a 
cottage, a bit of garden. The 
feeling in both of us, I think, 
was that we must be kind to 
him, poor man,—poor misguided 
man! I suppose he detected, or 
at least guessed, the patronage 
in it; and resented it. At any 
rate, he took the wind out of 
our sails laughably. 

He held out his hand to us, 
but allowed us to approach him 
to shake it ; and so keeping his 
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place on the bank, he had the 
advantage of position. He 
looked old and rather done ; but 
there was nothing in his appear- 
ance that seemed to call for the 
material help we planned for 
him. He never needed material 
help ; and we had no other to 
offer him. In his left hand was 
a short wand of hazel—a whistle 
of his own making. He was 
the tuneful player. For a 
second or two he looked down 
on us with a grave paternal 
look. “So you’re home,” he 
said, “— at last.” And then, 
at once, “ You are not grateful. 
I exist in your minds,” he ex- 
plained—“ I exist in your minds 
as the obstacle. You do not 
understand that it was I who 
brought you together.” With 
a word he flashed us_ back 
to that night at the back of 
St Brise pier. “I promised 
your Aunt Sarah then,” he 
said, “to extract some high 
latent qualities from your 
nature. Here this night is 
my reward !” 

He went on. “ You’ve been 
honeymooning in Holland, I 
hear ;” and then, with a sudden 
turn, “ About Nochty ?” he said. 
He jerked a hand towards the 
Den. “David will have told 
you, Charlotte,” he began ; and 
in his crooked illusive way he 
lighted up the story of Christian 
Tullis. Charlotte put out a 
protesting hand. “True,” he 
said, eagerly; ‘“‘Dead men 
don’t bite,’ as conspirator lads 
used to say.” His teeth clicked 
as Charlotte gave a startled 
look to me. “Nor dead wo- 
men,” he added, as if closing a 
book. Whether it was only a 
guess, confirmed by Charlotte’s 
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gesture, or whether he had some 
surer knowledge, I do not know. 
It may be said for him that he 
never made public use of Christ- 
ian Tullis’s story. It may be 
said against him that she 
suffered half a lifetime from 
the threat his knowledge held 
over her. I am certain a 
vital part of life slipped from 
him when he learned that she 
was dead. 

And then he commenced a 
kind of exordium,—insolent be- 
yond belief. I do not know 
why we suffered it. It was 
not only our resolution to en- 
dure him that kept us stand- 
ing there, and silent. There 
was something fascinating in 
him. “Ho! ho! To think of 
all the young blades ranging 
the world for the woman. 
And when they have wooed 
and married and a’ ! At 
any rate, you've made a braw if 
belated start. But don’t,” he 
said, “don’t be overly uplifted 
in the story of your love-mak- 
ing.” Another thing he said 
to me I remember was, “ Keep 
bright and polished the harness 
of your mind. Scour it wi’ 
elbow-grease. So, lad—that’s 
to live!” And then he turned 
toCharlotte. ‘“ Feed him, Char- 
lotte, feed him!” he said... . 
“Tl tell you a story. When 
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Dick Turbayne married Agg 
Hutch’on they took up house 
on the same landing wi’ me 
at the East Port. And the 
first morning, when he came 
home at the breakfast - hour, 
she had pease-brose for him, 
and she gave him pease-brose 
for his dinner, and the same 
again when he loused at night. 
And when he found pease- 
brose set down to him again 
the next morning, ‘Help me! 
Agg!’ says he, ‘do you think 
I’m a mavis?’ . . . So, see you 
feed him well.” He laughed. 
I was laughing in anger my- 
self. I felt Charlotte on my 
arm laugh on the brink of ery- 
ing. “Take me away,” she 
whispered; and I took her 
away: and farther down the 
path she had her cry out. 
Then, all composed, like the 
fair daybreak after a night of 
rain, “ Home,” she said; and 
looked with a new look of love 
intomyeyes. “Home!” Iwas 
filled with the wonder of my 
good fortune. “What have I 
done—to deserve it?” my heart 
said ; and her look said, “ You 
loved me.” 

Sounding fainter and fainter 
down the woodside as we walked 
home to Tarvit came a wedding- 
march played on Rab’s ironic 


pipe. 
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THE SHIPPING COMBINE FROM A NAVAL POINT OF VIEW. 


It is not altogether easy to 
explain the rationale of the 
various popular movements or 
“scares” that periodically seize 
the British public, or at any 
rate that large and increasing 
section of them who are inter- 
ested in the progress and de- 
velopment of our sea - power. 
Not infrequently long periods 
have elapsed during which the 
man in the street has appeared 
to forget that it is upon sea- 
power and its handmaid mari- 
time commerce that under God 
the safety and welfare of our 
empire does mainly depend. 
They may be years of push and 
progress, or of reaction and 
stagnation; but the public 
generally remains in un- 
disturbed and _ blissful ig- 
norance of all that is being 
done or left undone. 

Then comes a sudden a- 
wakening; there is much 
anxiety, excitement, and agita- 
tion. Pressure is put upon the 
Administration to do something, 
and that speedily. There is 
much writing in periodicals 
and newspapers. Every one 
who has a hobby trots it out. 
The optimist and the pessimist 
sound their trumpets or scream 
wildly, and then, after an 
interval, all settles down again, 
and the Government, the ad- 
ministrators, the business men, 
and all others concerned are 
once more left in peace to carry 
on their work undisturbed. 

I do not for one moment 
mean to imply that these scares 
have been baseless. In many 


instances the Navy has profited 
greatly by the interest aroused 
and by the publication of hither- 
to little known facts, which is 
the invariable concomitant of 
our periodical scares. But at 
the same time there is much 
rubbish and chaff mixed up 
with the really valuable matter 
with which at such times we 
are inundated, and it requires 
great care to discover the 
really pertinent facts, and to 
decide thereupon what is the 
right course or policy to be 
adopted. 

Most of the literature which 
has appeared as a concomitant 
of the “Combine” scare has 
paid little attention to the 
Naval point of view, often for 
the good and sufficient reason 
that the writers are not par- 
ticularly well versed in Naval 
matters, or again because it 
has appeared to be mainly a 
question of commerce and 
political economy. But in 
many instances the risk and 
menace to our sea-power has 
been enlarged upon in high- 
sounding language, in which a 
mighty and terrible spectre 
has been depicted as brooding 
over our mercantile marine and 
Navy alike, so that the reader 
or hearer goes away with the 
idea that the responsible 
authorities must either be in 
a state of great apprehension 
and alarm, or must be ex- 
tremely callous and indifferent 


to the welfare of their country. . 


I do not wish it to be sup- 
posed that I am speaking with 
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any special authority or with 
any access to facts that are 
not generally known; nor as a 
Naval officer do I profess to 
speak as a direct representative 
of the opinions of others. But 
there is a Naval way of looking 
at things as apart from that of 
people not in the service, and it 
is this view which I wish to 
place before the readers of 
‘ Maga.’ 

Let us for a few minutes 
calmly review the facts that 
have been instrumental in pro- 
moting the agitation that has 
taken place. Within the last 
twelve months a _ syndicate 
of American capitalists, whose 
moving spirit is Mr Pierpoint 
Morgan, have acquired all the 
shares of the following British 
steamship companies :— 

The White Star Line. 

The Dominion Line. 

The Leyland Line. 

The Atlantic Transport Co. 

The American Line. 

The total number of steamers, 
the control of which has been 
thus acquired, is 118, with a 
gross tonnage of some 800,000 
tons. They are generally vessels 
of a high class, being of modern 
build, of large dimensions, and 
good speed. They comprise 
about one-fourth of the tonnage 
trading from the United States 
to Great Britain and Northern 
Europe, the remaining three- 
fourths being mainly British, 
German, and all other nations 
taken together, in about equal 
proportions. But the indepen- 
dent British ships—ze., those 
not in the Combine—are in the 
hands of various owners ; whilst 
the German ships belong to the 
two gigantic companies, the 
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Norddeutscher - Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-American Line. The 
French have only about 5 per 
cent of the total trade from 
Northern Europe to America; 
the Americans themselves not 
much more. Various state- 
ments have appeared as to 
the proportion which the ton- 
nage of the vessels controlled 
by the Morgan syndicate bears 
to the total tonnage of the 
mercantile marine of the British 
and German Empires respec- 
tively. But these figures must 
be accepted with much caution. 
The tonnage of a ship only 
gives a very rough idea of her 
carrying power. Indeed, one 
great object in building a ship 
is to make the carrying power 
high and the tonnage low. 
Ships are taxed in proportion 
to their register tonnage; but 
their earning capacity is main- 
ly based on their carrying 
power. Modern ships carry 
much more for their tonnage 
than older ones. 

Then, again, speed makes a 
great difference in carrying 
power. Obviously a fast ship 
which makes twelve Trans- 
atlantic voyages in the year 
will carry twice as much cargo 
as a slower ship with the same 
cargo space making only six 
voyages. But the fast ship, 
with her enormous engines and 
large coal-supply, will be much 
larger and more expensive. 
Taking into consideration the 
build and speed of the ships 
over which the syndicate has 
obtained control, it may be 
roughly estimated that they 
have in their Combine from 
one-eighth to one-tenth the 
carrying power of the total 
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tonnage on the British Register, 
more than half that of the 
German Mercantile Marine, 
and quite as much as_ the 
whole carrying power of the 
Commercial Marine of France. 
In this connection it may not 
be amiss to remark that, until 
the formation of the Morgan 
Combine, Germany stood pre- 
eminent as the home of 
gigantic shipping companies. 
The two great companies above 
mentioned own pretty nearly 
two-thirds of Germany’s ton- 
nage; and every single ship 
flying the German flag which 
is notable for speed, size, or 
carrying power belongs to one 
or other of the two companies. 
Had Mr Morgan managed to 
obtain control over these two 
corporations, he might well 
have boasted that he had 
swept into his combination 
all that was worth having in 
the second merchant navy of 
the world. The immense pride 
and interest taken by all 
prominent Germans, from the 
Emperor downwards, in the 
development .of a mercantile 
marine — which is above all 
other things to be exclusively 
German—must have made this 
contingency impossible from 
the very first, and in all 
probability Mr Morgan never 
seriously contemplated any 
such possibility. 

With regard to the type of 
ship in the Combine, it is as well 
to note that the steamers over 
which the American syndicate 
have obtained control were 
mainly built for the trade be- 
tween North America and 
Northern Europe, and as such 
possess certain characteristics 
VOL. CLXXII.—NO. MXLI. 





which, though not altogether 
unfitting them for use else- 
where, would greatly reduce, 
if it did not completely ex- 
tinguish, their dividend - earn- 
ing power on other lines of 
route. 

There are many special con- 
ditions attaching to the trade 
across the North Atlantic which 
make the service a special one, 
and entail the employment of a 
class of vessel not to be found 
elsewhere. 

First and foremost comes the 
fact that the stream of pass- 
engers making its way across 
the Atlantic is enormously 
greater than that of any 
similar stream in any other 
part of the world. So much 
so, that a vessel building for 
the Atlantic trade would com- 
monly make provision for carry- 
ing four times the number of 
passengers that she would ex- 
pect to carry on any other line 
of route. And of all shipping 
business, the passenger trade, 
when successful, is by far the 
most remunerative. But it is 
at the same time far the most 
expensive, and the capital sunk 
being so large, the risk is cor- 
respondingly great. A pass- 
enger-steamer carries but little 
cargo: most of the cargo space 
being devoted to steerage pass- 
engers, engines, and coal, her 
cargo capacity is necessarily 
limited. A slow cargo-steamer 
could carry the same weight of 
goods with not more than one- 
tenth of her daily expenses. 

In the carriage of passengers 
the German lines have one con- 
siderable geographical advan- 
tage. The main stream of emi- 
gration to America no longer 
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flows from Great Britain, but 
from the Continent, and it is 
from the ports of Hamburg and 
Bremen that most of the emi- 
grants take their departure. 
The German lines, sure of a 
monopoly in this trade, can 
with less risk invest in vessels 
of enormous speed and corre- 
spondingly high running ex- 
penses, with which they hope 
to tempt American travellers to 
desert the British lines and to 
take passage to Southampton 
under the German flag. And 
so far they appear to have 
been very successful, Notwith- 
standing the costliness of the 
23-knot German steamers, they 
seem to be giving their owners 
satisfaction. 

Yes; but what of the sub- 
sidies granted by the German 
Government? I hear some one 
say. Now the Germans deny 
that their American trade re- 
ceives any subsidy. The fact 
is, that payment for carry- 
ing mails is styled a_ sub- 
sidy, as is also payment for 
every mile steamed, which 
some nations, notably the 
French, grant to their ships.? 
After passenger-carrying, mail- 
carrying is the most paying 
business, and it is a monopoly 
assigned by the Government 
to the line taking the mail 
contract. But the so-called 
subsidy for carrying mails, 
though on some routes a very 
substantial over-payment, may 
on other routes cost the tax- 
payer but little. The letter- 
writer pays the Post Office for 
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the conveyance of his letter, 
so that when the Germans 
state that their American lines 
receive no subsidy they mean 
that, owing to the bulk of the 
mails carried, the mail subsidy 
is simply a quid pro quo, and 
not, therefore, in the current 
sense of the word, a subsidy 
at all. 

Besides the high-speed mail 
and passenger ships, the At- 
lantic trade is remarkable for 
the enormous cargo-steamers 
which have been placed in the 
water within the last fifteen 
years. When the Great Eastern 
was built, some fifty years ago, 
she proved a complete failure 
financially. She was too large 
for the docks; there were no 
facilities for collecting, loading, 
or unloading her cargo in a 
reasonable time. Special ma- 
chinery was needed for dealing 
with the great mass of goods 
which she was constructed to 
carry; and this machinery did 
not exist. Modern develop- 
ment has provided the ports 
on both sides of the North At- 
lantic with the necessary facil- 
ities for loading or unloading 
many “Great Easterns” simul- 
taneously. Hence an up-to- 
date Atlantic fleet contains 
numbers of ships capable of 
carrying 12,000 tons of cargo 
or more, which can be loaded 
or unloaded in less time than a 
ship of one quarter the size of 
twenty years ago. 

But such ships as the big 
Atlantic passenger - steamers 
would not pay anywhere else. 





1 A French sailing-vessel has been 
earning a subsidy for every mile sailed. 
for a cargo. 


known to make a long voyage empty, 
This paid her much better than waiting 
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In fact, the owner of such 
ships is practically bound to 
run them to the United States 
and back, or not at all. 

The Morgan Combine has on 
its list three very fast passenger 
steamers :— 

The Oceanic, 21 knots, 
The Majestic, 20 " 
The Teutonic, 20 
Also the following ships of high 
but not remarkable speed :— 
Celtic, 17 knots, 
Germanic, 17 
And some thirty large cargo- 
steamers running from 12 to 
16 knots—which carry pass- 
engers at lower rates. 

The remaining vessels are 
not remarkable in any way, 
and could be readily duplicated, 
at very short notice, from the 
reserve ships of other large 
British lines or from the 
ranks of the better class tramp- 
steamers, by which is meant 
those vessels which are not 
confined to any particular line 
of route, but roam the world 
over for such employment as 
may be found remunerative. 

How far the formation of the 
Combine is likely to lead to a 
war of freights in the Atlantic 
trade, with the view of driving 
away competitors, and finally 
obtaining more or less of a mon- 
opoly with increased freights, it 
is hard to say; at any rate it is 
not so much a Naval as a com- 
mercial matter. It must be 
evident that one combination 
will naturally tend to produce 
others, and that it would there- 
fore be an ordinary method of 
commercial self-defence for the 
various companies and private 
owners not in the Morgan 
Combine to form an Associa- 
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tion of their own. This must 
perforce be an all-British con- 
cern, for, putting on one side 
the few French, Dutch, and 
Belgian steamers, there are no 
others. The Atlantic trade 
would then be in the hands of 

(a) The Morgan Combine. 

(b) The two German Com- 

panies (Norddeutscher 
Lloyd and Hamburg- 
American). 

(c) The new Association. 
The ships marshalled under 
(c) would most certainly claim 
to carry all the British mails in 
preference to those in the Mor- 
gan Combine; and if this was 
conceded, the latter might then 
turn to the United States Con- 
gress for assistance, the final 
tendency being to send the Mor- 
gan ships under the American 
flag, whilst the three nation- 
alities would all be clamouring 
to their respective Governments 
—British, American, and Ger- 
man—to assist them with sub- 
sidies to elbow their rivals off 
the ocean. If a rival associa- 
tion should be formed, careful 
statesmanship will be necessary, 
lest there be too much inter- 
ference with private trading. 

Having dealt with the class 
of ship over which control has 
been acquired and the trade 
in which these ships are and 
must remain engaged, it is now 
desirable to go more closely 
into the question as to the 
power and position of the 
syndicate, and the international 
standing of the vessels con- 
trolled by them. 

A merchant-vessel engaged 
in carrying cargo or passengers 
across the high seas is in a 
very different position from 
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a waggon or other vehicle 
carrying goods on shore. Not 
only is a commercial trans- 
action involved which entails 
the existence of an owner or 
his agent, who directs the 
movements of the conveyance ; 
but the ship necessarily carries 
to sea with her an obligation 
to conform to law, such as is 
universal with all members of 
civilised nations. To what laws 
should she conform? The laws 
of the country whose flag she 
is entitled to fly. And how 
can she obtain the necessary 
authorisation to fly that flag? 
She must have complied with 
certain conditions enjoined by 
the executive of the country 
whose flag she desires to fly. 
And these conditions vary 
greatly in different countries, in 
some cases being very string- 
ent and in others extremely 
elastic. Moreover, there is 
nothing fixed or unchangeable 
about such regulations. For 
example, the conditions under 
which the American flag may 
be hoisted are at present de- 
cidedly stringent. But an Act 
of Congress might so relax 
them that a large number of 
ships which, under the present 
state of affairs, cannot possibly 
be considered American might 
all be gathered into Uncle 
Jonathan’s fold and hoist the 
American flag, without chang- 
ing managing owners, captains, 
or crew. 

It is only within the last 
half-century that such wide 
divergencies have existed be- 
tween the laws of different 
countries as to the conditions 
to be fulfilled before the national 
flag may be hoisted. Before 
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that date the British Naviga- 
tion Acts were fairly typical of 
all corresponding legislation in 
other countries. The object of 
these Acts was to impose cer- 
tain restrictions on all vessels 
desirous of hoisting the British 
flag, and in return to grant 
them the monopoly of all trade 
which could be kept in their 
hands by British law. The 
principal restrictions imposed 
were— 

All officers and men to be 
British. 

An adequate number of ap- 
prentices to be carried. 

The ship to be built in 
England. 

The ship to be owned by a 
British subject. 

And the principal advantage 
conceded— 

Exclusive right to all trade 
between one British port 
and another, including all 
British colonies. 

It was also enacted that no 
foreign ship might bring into 
a British port cargo shipped at 
the port of some third nation. 
A French ship might bring a 
cargo from Marseilles, but not 
from Cadiz or Lisbon. The 
object of this legislation was to 
ensure to Great Britain a good 
supply of seamen, who on the 
outbreak of war would be avail- 
able for the fleet, and as far as 
possible to reduce the number 
of foreign ships and seamen, 
and thus to give our owners a 
monopoly of sea-commerce, and 
weaken the navies of our op- 
ponents in case of war. 

In 1849, owing to the rise of 
the ideas of which Free Trade 
is the outcome, the Navigation 
Act was repealed, the exclusive 
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rights of the British ship to 
certain spheres of trade were 
abrogated, and the only re- 
striction now imposed upon the 
vessel desirous of hoisting the 
British flag is that her owner 
must be either a British subject 
or a “Body corporate, estab- 
lished under and subject to the 
laws of some part of the King’s 
dominions, and having their 
principal place of business in 
these dominions.” An ordinary 
joint-stock company such as the 
White Star Line may fully 
comply with the latter para- 
graph, even if all the share- 
holders are Americans. There- 
fore the fact that the share- 
holders of a British company 
have sold most of their shares 
in certain ships to Americans 
does not force the ships to haul 
down the British flag, and it 
gives them no right whatever 
to hoist the American flag. A 
British ship may not only be in 
the hands of foreign share- 
holders, but she may have a 
foreign master or a foreign 
owner. The Americans, on 
the other hand, holding 
strongly to the virtues of 
Protection, retain very much 
the same kind of law as the old 
Navigation Act. Ships hoist- 
ing the American flag must be 
American built and American 
manned, as well as American 
owned; they have in return 
exclusive rights to the trade 
from one American port to 
another. But these conditions 
render an American ship terribly 
expensive. She will cost in 
American shipyards from 25 to 
35 per cent more than if built 
in Europe, and the wages of her 
crew would be fully 30 per cent 


higher than those paid by her 
European rivals. Moreover, 
the American seaman, ready 
and willing to cross the Atlantic, 
is an exceedingly scarce article. 
It is one of the great curiosities 
of maritime history that, where- 
as in the early part of the last 
century no country in the world 
had such a large proportion of 
ocean-going seamen to its pop- 
ulation as the United States, 
there is now no country with a 
corresponding sea-board that 
has so few seamen trading 
to foreign ports. Since the 
American Civil War wages and 
employment have been so good 
ashore in the States that the 
attractions of a sea-life have 
completely palled on the native- 
born American. The few 
“American” seamen to be found 
in ships making foreign voyages 
comprise a large proportion of 
naturalised aliens. The reten- 
tion of the principles of the 
Navigation Act in America has 
completely failed to endow that 
Republic with a large supply of 
seamen, and there can be no 
doubt that, owing to the im- 
possibility of American ships 
competing successfully, from the 
financial point of view, with 
those of Germany and Great 
Britain, an American capitalist 
who wishes to invest in the 
shipping which carry American 
goods and American purchases 
must needs invest his money 
under the British flag. German 
ships are doing well, and he 
might like to take shares in one 
of the two great German com- 
panies ; but he will not be very 
hospitably received, nor find his 
position a pleasant one. 

We cannot abolish the 
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American capitalist. As long 
as the United States produces 
men of hard work, good brains, 
and great business capacity, we 
shall find great stores of capital 
on the other side of the Atlantic: 
the question is, Shall we wel- 
come this capital into our 
shipping adventures, or shall 
we force the American investor 
to build his ships in America, 
man them with Americans, and 
then to engage in fierce com- 
petition with ourselves? At 
present, granted that the ships 
are American owned to this 
extent, that the profits (or 
losses) go into (or come out of) 
American pockets, still they 
were built by British workmen, 
out of British material, are 


commanded by British officers, 
are on the British Register, 
fly the British flag, and stand 
in the same position as other 
British ships as to employment 


in war. What that position is 
we shall now examine. From 
the Naval point of view it is 
most important. 

In considering a state of war 
it is unnecessary to go into the 
question of such wars as the 
Franco-German or  Russo- 
Turkish, in which both Great 
Britain and America were 
neutral: it is only in those 
wars in which the United 
States or Great Britain was 
fighting another sea- Power 
that the status of the ships of 
the Combine would be import- 
ant. If the United States 
engaged one or more of the 
Continental sea-Powers, not 
a likely contingency, it might 
happen that the United States 
Government would wish to buy 
or charter a number of mer- 
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chant ships for use as auxiliary 
cruisers, transports, colliers, &c. 
Under these circumstances the 
first ships selected would natur- 
ally be those of the Combine. 
The syndicate would be as ready 
to sell as any purely British com- 
pany which was offered a good 
bargain: it is extremely doubt- 
ful if their patriotism would 
save the U.S. Government any 
dollars. At the same time, 
as happened in the Spanish- 
American war, there would 
probably be similar purchases 
of purely British ships. The 
ships thus bought or chartered 
would no longer be available 
for carrying United States pro- 
ducts, and there would be a 
greater demand for shipping 
generally, which would benefit 
other shipowners. If the ships 
bought proved of material ad- 
vantage to the Americans, there 
would possibly be diplomatic 
protests against Great Britain 
by the European Power, the 
tendency of the affair being 
generally to alienate Great 
Britain and the Continental 
Power, and, per contra, to 
bring her nearer to America. 

If, on the other hand, Great 
Britain was engaged with one 
or more Continental Powers, 
there would be great openings 
for neutral commerce in all 
such trade as was seriously 
endangered by the war. As of 
old, American ships would have 
a great opportunity, and it is 
quite conceivable that the U.S. 
Congress might pass such laws 
as would admit the ships of the 
Combine under the Stars and 
Stripes. These ‘“ American” 
ships would trade unmolested 
to and from Great Britain, 
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always supposing that the Con- 
tinental belligerents admitted 
the reality and validity of the 
transfer. The result would be 


‘ that British shipowners would 


be weighted by war insurance, 
from which the Americans 
would be free. But other com- 
panies than those in the Com- 
bine might equally pass under 
the American flag, and it is 
not clear that the existence of 
the Combine would make so 
much difference in the number 
of ships transferred. More- 
over, the nation generally would 
profit if goods came in cheaply 
in neutral ships, and the British 
Navy would have fewer trading 
ships to safeguard. If our 
enemies refused to acknowledge 
the validity of the transfer, and 
condemned captured ships with 
the lately hoisted Stars and 
Stripes, this would tend to 
bring the United States into 
the war on the British side. 
If the British Government 
required any of the White Star 
or other ships in the Combine, 
they could make a bid for them, 
as they could for any other ship 
or ships, and if the bid was re- 
fused, they could as an extreme 
measure pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment giving power to take 
them compulsorily. And this 
could be enforced anywhere 
save in a foreign harbour. 
In the unfortunate and most 
improbable eventuality of war 
breaking out between Great 
Britain and America, the trade 
between the contending Powers 
would necessarily cease, and 
many ships would be likely to 
be laid up unemployed. It is 
possible that on the outbreak 
of war some of the syndicate 





ships in American ports might 
be seized as American prizes, but 
the same misfortune might have 
happened had they never joined 
the syndicate. At any rate, 
being manned by British crews, 
there is no reason that they 
should behave differently to 
other British ships. If the 
Americans desired to use mer- 
chant ships against us, they 
might equip prizes for this 
purpose,— whether syndicate 
ships or others would make 
no difference. They would of 
course have to man them with 
Americans. 

A few words are desirable 
as to the subsidies paid by the 
Admiralty to certain ships. 
This subject is being investi- 
gated by a Committee, whose 
report may throw further light 
on a subject which I will not 
profess to explain. If the said 
ships have been built with cer- 
tain expensive modifications to 
suit the ideas of the Admiralty, 
that would be a good reason: but 
is this so? It seems doubtful 
if they differ from other non- 
subsidised ships. At any rate, 
we are only spending some 
£75,000 per annum, so there 
is not much at stake; still it 
is well to know exactly how we 
stand for the present, and what 
our future policy is to be. In 
the Russian war-scare of 1885 
the Navy was most wretchedly 
provided with cruisers. If we 
had gone to war then, we 
must have taken up a number 
of mail-steamers, as they were 
the only vessels in Great Britain 
with the necessary speed. But 
now our cruisers capable of 
running 18 knots outnumber 
the merchant -ships of that 
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speed in the proportion of 5 
to 1. An auxiliary cruiser, 
improvised as such from the 
passenger-steamer, cannot be 
brought up to a much greater 
fighting value than that of a 
third-class cruiser: her guns 
may be better, and coal en- 
durance greatly superior, but 
her protection is less, especially 
for engines and boilers, and her 
manceuvring powers inferior. 
If a third-class cruiser, lasting 
fifteen years, costs £225,000! 
to build and keep in repair, or 
£15,000 a-year, it might be 
worth while to pay that 
amount to a shipping firm in 
order that they should provide 
and maintain a 19-knot ship 
which would not otherwise be 
built. But it is extremely 
doubtful if this offer would be 
accepted. The number of 19- 
knot craft that can pay their 
way in the passenger and mail 
trade is very limited, and even 
£15,000 per annum would not 
induce a firm to run a 19-knot 
ship empty. 

At present, as remarked above, 
the ships of the Combine em- 
ploy British seamen, including 
a sprinkling of Naval Reserve 
men. As long as the British 
flag flies over them, these men, 
in the utterly improbable event 
of their being unwilling to join 
the British Navy, could be 
forced to do so anywhere ex- 
cept in a foreign port. All 
that a malignant successor of 
Mr Morgan could do would be 
to get his ship into an Amer- 
ican port before the Naval 


Reserve was called out, and 
keep her there eating her head 
off till Congress could be in- 
duced to pass a law to admit 
her under the American flag. 
And even if this was accom- 
plished, the Naval Reserve men 
would have to be naturalised 
as Americans in some way, 
or they could not venture 
into a British port. More- 
over, the importance of mer- 
chant seamen for manning the 
Navy is not one tithe what 
it was. The Navy no longer 
expects the shipowner to enter 
a large number of apprentices, 
train them as seamen, have 
them ready to man the Navy 
on the outbreak of war, and 
take them once more into his 
employ on the declaration of 
peace. The Navy can now 
count on the services of 140,000 
men without drawing one from 
the merchant marine. Whether 
for good or evil the services are 
drawing farther and farther 
apart. The merchant seaman 
will have all his work cut out 
in war-time in carrying out 
his business of supplying the 
country with food and raw 
materials, &c., and in this 
work the syndicate vessels will 
be delighted to take their 
part, as being a very lucrative 
business. 

As long as the ships of the 
Combine are under the British 
flag, the Americans who have 
shares in them will be deeply 
interested—even to the bottom 
of their pockets—in the ascend- 
ancy of the British Navy, on 





1 Without armament and other fittings, which cannot fairly be considered in 
the comparison, as the Naval Estimates would have to provide them for the 
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which their ships rely for pro- 
tection. Indeed the formation 
of the great trust points decid- 
edly in the direction of, at any 
rate, benevolent neutrality, if 
not of alliance. 

In conclusion, I see no grounds 
for a scare. The very terms 
of the arrangement show that 
the Americans consider British- 
built ships the best for their 
money: there are no signs that 
our officers and seamen can or 
will be ousted, as long as they 
prove themselves good men. If 
freights rise as a result of com- 
bination, this ought to benefit 
Great Britain, which is still the 
great carrying Power of the 
world. If Mr Morgan had 
“pooled” with the Germans, 
the outlook would have been 
distinctly dark ; as it is, there 
seems little to groan over. If 
some of our shipping business is 
to go into other hands because 
the present generation may not 


be equal to their forefathers in 
surpassing all others in building, 
running, and managing ships, 
it is far better that the business 
should go to our most reliable 
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purveyors, our cousins across 
the Atlantic, than into the hands 
of a jealous European neigh- 
bour. Our country must ab- 
solutely depend for many, 
many years to come on the 
cheap and rapid transit of 
food and goods across the At- 
lantic; and in this transit the 
Americans are equally inter- 
ested with ourselves. I can 
see no sound reason why there 
should not be cordial co-opera- 
tion between the two nations 
in peace, which must tend 
towards alliance in war. If 
any of the displaced British 
capital should be utilised for 
improving the transit to the 
King’s possessions beyond the 
seas, this would be decidedly 
beneficial. It is not our British 
way to cry to Hercules to lift 
our waggon out of the slough. 
If we have driven sleepily and 
heedlessly on to shaky ground, 
and others are getting ahead of 
us with their goods, let us wake 
up, put our shoulder to the 
wheel, and keep our eyes lifting 
in the future. 
ACTIVE LIST. 
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WE are constantly warned 
by millionaires and others that 
the practical century in which 
we live should profess a whole- 
some contempt for all the pomps 
of outward show. Nothing 
should be tolerated, declare our 
mentors, that does not afford 
an immediate and comfortable 
profit. The pageants of the 
old world, according to the 
new gospel of business, are as 
threadbare as its courtesies, 
and the most that they can 
achieve is to waste money and 
impede the traffic. And then, 
as if to prove that a loud 
voice does not always trumpet 
the truth, London surrenders 
itself with cheerful enthusiasm 
to witness the crowning of 
its King. For many weeks 
the city has covered its face 
with hoardings; most com- 
placently has it darkened its 
windows and packed its streets 
with timber. No sacrifice is 
too great for so august an 
occasion. Our King and Queen 
are to be crowned. Our 
Sovereign, in due accord with 
solemn and ancient rites, will 
make a public compact with 
his people ; and the people’s love 
of splendour and ceremony is 
as ardently expressed as ever it 
was in the days when romance 
triumphed over greed, when all 
honest citizens delighted in the 
magnificence of jewelled ladies 
and richly caparisoned knights. 


The King will be crowned 
at Westminster—crowned with 
no less pomp and circumstance 
than his ancestors. His “ pass- 
age” from Palace to Abbey will 
not differ in grandeur or ar- 
rangement from the “passage” 
of “our most dread Soveraigne 
Lady Queene Elizabeth”; only 
he will set out from Bucking- 
ham Palace, while she set out 
from the Tower of London. As 
you read the Service that is to 
be performed, and the Cere- 
monies that are to be ob- 
served, on the 26th day of June, 
you imagine yourself far back 
in the past. The same great 
names, the same high offices, 
are repeated to-day, which give 
so rich a colour to the pages 
of the old Chronicles, “ Sirs,” 
will say the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “I here present 
unto you King Edward, the 
Undoubted King of this Realm: 
Wherefore All you who are 
come this day to do your 
Homage, Are you willing to 
do the same?” At_ these 
majestic words “the People 
signify their willingness and 
joy, by loud and repeated ac- 
clamations, all with one voice 
crying out, God save King 
Edward!” Turn, then, to the 
crowning of Henry VI., and you 
will see the same form of Rec- 
ognition observed wellnigh five 
hundred years ago. ‘ Thenne 
the Archebyschoppe of Can- 
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tyrbury made a proclamacyon ” 
—’tis one William Gregory 
who writes—“ sayynge in thys 
wyse: ‘Syrys, here comythe 
Harry, Kyng Harry the V. 
hys sone, humlyche to God 
and Hooly Chyrche, askynge 
the crowne of thys realme by 
ryght and dyscent of heritage. 
Yf ye holde you welle plesyd 
with alle and wylle be plesyd 
with hym, say you nowe, 
Ye! and holde uppe youre 
handys.’ And thenne all the 
pepylle cryde with one voyce, 
Ye! ye!” As it was done 
then, so shall it be done 
now, and nothing will be more 
memorable in King Edward’s 
coronation than this observance 
of ancient forms. There burns 


in the heart of England a flame 
of conservatism which neither 
change of dynasty nor encroach- 
ing democracy can extinguish. 
The land which we inhabit to- 
day would seem strange indeed 


to an Englishman of the six- 
teenth century could he revisit 
the upper earth. The stern 
houses, the sober suits of the 
citizens, the noisy bustle of the 
streets, would doubtless dis- 
tress and appal him. Yet if 
he looked beneath a somewhat 
sorry surface, this strayling 
from another world would dis- 
cover that the changes which 
had transformed the outward 
appearance of his land were for 
the most part material. The 
ancient spirit which conquered 
the Spaniard is still alive; the 
ancient love of formality and 
display merely languishes for 
lack of exercise, and an English- 
man of whatever period you 
choose would understand the 
Significance of the pageant 
which on the 26th day of June 
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will distinguish the Abbey. 
Nor is this adherence to time- 
honoured forms the accident of 
a wayward fancy. It is an 
essential part of our constitu- 
tion. No human being would 
be great enough to be a great 
king were he not strengthened 
by the august tradition of king- 
ship. A divine right is no longer 
attributed to our sovereigns ; 
but the rights and privileges 
granted to him who piously 
follows in the footsteps of 
monarchs dead and gone are 
not lightly accepted, and can- 
not be easily betrayed. Nor is 
the ceremony of coronation a 
merely decorative progress. It 
is in another aspect an inter- 
change of solemn undertakings. 
The King by an elaborate sym- 
bolism promises to protect and 
to revere the realm to whose 
governance he is called. The 
People, through its chosen rep- 
resentatives, swears fealty to 
its King, and all the nations of 
the earth are witnesses to the 
lofty compact. 

As we have said, the same 
great names, the same high 
offices as of old lend lustre to 
the ceremony. That there may 
be no break in the chain of 
history, it is still the Lord 
Great Chamberlain who girds 
the sword about the King. 
The officer of the Jewel House 
delivers the King’s Ring to the 
Archbishop, while the Lord of 
the Manor of Worksop once 
again supports the King’s 
Right Arm. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has changed but 
his name—in title and dignity 
he is what he was five centuries 
ago; and there is no proof of 
continuity which does not 
enhance the significance of the 
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Coronation. We, therefore, 
regret the more deeply such 
variations as will be made in 
the ceremony. No more will 
the Herb-women strew sweet 
herbs in the pathway of the 
Queen: yet the custom was 
not without elegance, and 
savoured of a simpler age than 
our own. But, above all, we 
shall miss the Hereditary 
Champion, who for centuries 
flung down his glove in token 
of challenge to the King’s 
enemies. As early as_ the 
coronation of Richard II., Sir 
John Dymmok, who held the 
Manor of Scrivelsby by the 
service “of being armed the 
day of the King’s crowning 
and being ready to defend the 
King by his body, if any should 
deny the King’s majesty,” 
threw down the glove, and 
unhappily died without re- 
covering “the best horse and 
trappings and best suit of 
armour, save one, which the 
King possessed,” whereto he 
was entitled. Nor, until the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
had this rite ever been omitted. 
How fine a spectacle the chal- 
lenge afforded you may see in 
Holinshed’s description of 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. 
“On Sundaie the five and 
twentieth of Januarie,” says 
the Chronicle, “ her majestie 
was with great solemnitie 
crowned at Westminster in the 
abbeie church there, by doctor 
Oglethorpe bishop of Carleill. 
She dined in Westminster hall, 
which was richlie hung, and 
everiething ordered in such 
roiall maner, as to such a regall 
and most solemne feast ap- 
perteined. In the meanetime, 
whilest her grace sat at dinner 


sir Edwarde Dimmocke Knight, 
hir champion by office, came 
riding into the hall in faire 
complet armor, mounted upon 
a beautifull courser, richlie 
trapped in cloth of gold, entred 
the hall, and in the midst 
thereof cast downe his gauntlet : 
with offer to fight with him 
in hir quarell, that should denie 
hir to be the righteous and 
lawfull queene of this realme. 
The queene taking a cup’ of 
gold full of wine, dranke to 
him thereof, and sent it to him 
for his fee, together with the 
cover.” It was a noble scene, 
which we would willingly see 
reproduced. But King Edward 
VII. will not dine in West- 
minster Hall, and the Dymoke 
of to-day must content him- 
self with carrying the Royal 
Standard. 

And when the ceremony is 
finished, when the last echo of 
the organ has died away, when 
the King and Queen are come 
into St Edward’s Chapel, when 
the Archbishop has laid the 
Sceptre with the Dove upon 
the Altar there, when the King 
has given the Golden Spurs 
and St Edward’s Staff into 
the hands of the Dean, what 
means the Service that has been 
performed and the Ceremonies 
that have been observed? The 
King is as securely King before 
as after the Coronation. This 
realm of Britain is never with- 
out a ruling Sovereign. The 
time-honoured cry, “The King 
isdead! Long live the King!” 
has a practical meaning. But 
it is right that so great an event 
as the accession to the throne 
should be magnificently com- 
memorated. Monarchs there 
have been who, not content 
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with one coronation, have been 
crowned in several loyal cities 
of their kingdom, and all have 
assumed their duties with what 
ceremony they might in the 
presence of their People. And 
there is in the ceremony of 
coronation, as it has been 
shaped by the centuries, a 
curiously significant symbolism. 
There is no detail of the service 
which has not a serious mean- 
ing, which is not a symbol of 
kingly duty and honour. The 
anointing with oil, which carries 
us back to the sanctification of 
the Hebrew kings, is appro- 
priate to the titular head of 
the Church. The Archbishop 
anoints the King in the form 
of a Cross on the Crown of 
the Head, on the Breast, and 
on the Palms of both the 
Hands. “As Solomon was 
anointed King by Zadok the 
priest and Nathan the prophet” 
—such are the words of the 
service—“so be you anointed, 
blessed, and consecrated King 
over this people, whom the Lord 
your God hath given you to 
rule and govern.” So the 
Spurs, wherewith the Lord 
Great Chamberlain touches his 
Majesty’s heels, are the emblem 
of Knighthood ; and the Sword, 
which the King receives from the 
Altar of God, and which is girt 
about him by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, shall be used for 
the terror and punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the protection 
and encouragement of those 
that do well. “With this 
sword,” saith the Archbishop, 
“do justice, stop the growth 
of iniquity, protect the Holy 
Church of God, help and de- 
fend widows and orphans, re- 
store the things that are gone 
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to decay, maintain the things 
that are restored, punish and 
reform what is amiss, and con- 
firm what is in good order:: 
that doing these things you 
may be glorious in all virtue.” 
So the Armilla and the Im- 
perial Mantle are as “the Robe 
of Righteousness,” “the gar- 
ments of Salvation,” while the 
Orb set under the Cross is to 
remind the King that “the 
whole world is subject to the 
Power and Empire of Christ 
our Redeemer.” 

Then the King is invested 
with the ring, “the ensign of 
Kingly Dignity, and of the De- 
fence of the Catholic Faith” ; 
then the Archbishop delivers 
the Sceptre with the Cross 
into the King’s Right Hand 
as “the ensign of Kingly 
Power and Justice,” and into 
the King’s Left Hand the 
Sceptre with the Dove, “the 
Rod of Equity and Mercy”; 
and at each investiture the 
duties of the King are made 
manifest. Then at last the 
King sits in King Edward’s 
Chair, and “the Dean of West- 
minster brings the Crown, and 
the Archbishop taking it of 
him reverently putteth it upon 
the King’s Head.” Thereupon 
the People, with loud shouts, 
cry, God save the King! the 
Peers and Kings of Arms put 
on their Coronets; the Trum- 
pets sound; and the great 
guns at the Tower are shot 
off. Thus Edward VII. will 
be crowned King; thus he 
will be solemnly consecrated 
to the service of his People 
and his Church. But before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Princes of the Blood, and 
the Peers of the Realm do 
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their homage, the Holy Bible, 
taken from off the Altar, is 
presented to His Majesty. 
“Our gracious King,” so speaks 
the Archbishop, “we present 
you with this Book, the most 
valuable thing that this world 
affords. Here is Wisdom; 
This is the Royal Law; These 
are the lively Oracles of God,” 
—the simple eloquence of which 
words could not be bettered or 
overpraised, 

Indeed, from beginning to 
end of this plain service the 
style is perfectly adapted to 
the dignity of a great occasion. 
There is never a word too 
much; there is never a line 
without its proper emotion. 
The symbolism is natural and 
appropriate, and it is in these 
essential terms, and in no others, 
that a king should be en- 
throned before his People. The 
King is anointed and crowned 
in the twofold character of 
priest and warrior, and as you 
read the service you cannot but 
think of the priest-king, who 
of old in the grove of Aricia 
defended himself against the 
murderous successor destined 
most surely to supplant him. 
But our king assumes his office 
under happier auspices. None 
lurks secretly in the wood to 
do him harm, and he will live 
out his allotted span of years 
secure in the trust and affec- 
tion of his People. And if the 
effect of the service is profound 
upon us, who read it dis- 
passionately in the study, what 
must be its effect upon the 
King, for whom it is composed, 
for whom it is performed in all 
the splendour which pomp and 
gravity can suggest? Howcan 
he, who has been thus magnifi- 


cently enthroned, ever forget 
the duty which he owes to the 
country which so highly hon- 
ours him? How can he, in the 
future, do other than sink him- 
self in the responsibility of his 
office? How can he forget that 
henceforth all his wisdom and 
all his energy are dedicated to 
the furtherance of justice and 
the protection of his realm? 
But though the fashion of the 
Coronation is old, the circum- 
stances which attend the 
crowning of Edward VII. are 
new and unexampled. No other 
king has ever been called to 
rule so vast an Empire, to be 
the overlord of countries so 
many and so remote. When 
Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, she was Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and she 
was Queen of little else. The 
Colonies, if they were remem- 
bered, were thought of as an 
encumbrance. India was con- 
trolled by a chartered com- 
pany; Australia was the home 
of adventurers and convicts; 
Africa was still savage and 
unexplored. But Edward VII. 
ascends a throne marvellously 
enriched by sixty years of 
wise government. Under his 
mother’s good and godly rule 
the old prejudice against the 
colonies disappeared. The War 
Office was no longer held compet- 
ent to watch the interests of our 
fellow-citizens across the seas, 
and a larger Empire was added 
to the Crown by peace and pru- 
dence than ever the Emperors of 
Rome compassed by the sword. 
It is, then, to a noble heritage 
that Edward VII. succeeds. 
Princes and statesmen from all 
parts of the earth will pay him 
homage, and will come to his 
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coronation, not as the conquered 
subjects of Rome, triumphantly 
enchained, but as free governors 
of free states, who bend the 
knee for the feoffs which they 
hold. Feudalism has died in* 
England, to be revived in an 
ampler spirit all the world over. 
The bejewelled princes of India, 
the shrewd Ministers from the 
Colonies, the dusky monarchs of 
Africa, do homage for the terri- 
tories which they govern in 
untrammelled freedom. Nor 
are they like the overbold barons 
of the middle age. They gather 
round the throne in no grudg- 
ing mood; theirs is not a forced 
obeisance. From wherever they 
come they bring with them that 
spirit of pride and loyalty upon 
which the Empire is_ based. 
They do not neglect the welfare 
of their own countries, but they 
remember that their own safety 
and prosperity depend upon 
the safety and prosperity of the 
Empire of which they are a 
part. What monarch that 
ever wore a crown could 
point in arrogance to such dis- 
tinguished subjects as the 
Maharajah of Jaipur, to such 
active and intelligent statesmen 
as govern Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, to such faith- 
ful servants as King Lewanika, 
the Paramount Chief of the Bar- 
otse kingdom? Nor do these 
feudal princes and rulers hold 
their territories on any hard 
terms. Their service is the 
more profoundly devoted be- 
cause it is willingly rendered. 
The chain which binds them 
to their King is the stronger 
for its very looseness; it is 
the more secure because it is 
never rudely strained. In- 
dependent within their own 
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borders, they are the more 
eager to recognise the over- 
lordship of our King, and to 
share in the pride which 
membership in the British 
Empire amply justifies. And 
the tie which unites the 
mother country to her many 
and diverse dependencies has 
been strengthened during the 
past few years by services 
rendered to, and sacrifices made 
for, Great Britain. Nothing 
promotes friendship so actively 
as favours willingly conferred 
and dangers shared in common. 
The part which the Colonies 
have played in the war re- 
cently finished needs not to 
be praised, or even recalled 
to mind. Yet we value their 
aid, not for its own sake, 
valuable as it was, but because 
on the field of battle the Col- 
onies were met together to prove 
their devotion to the country 
whence long ago they went 
forth, and because under the 
common banner they learned 
to know one another, and to 
pay the just debt of loyalty 
which the Empire _ exacts. 
Canada and Australia fought 
side by side for the first time, 
and they fought for that fair 
principle of colonisation which 
has brought prosperity to 
themselves. Henceforth South 
Africa will know the freedom 
which Canada and Australia 
long have enjoyed; it will also 
in the future pay the allegiance 
which Canada and Australia 
long have paid; and history 
cannot (we think) show another 
example of aid given by loyal 
colonies in order that the 
policy which has prospered 
them should be imposed upon 
another. Thus Edward VII.’s 
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Coronation will be distinguished 
from all past ceremonies by 
that fine spirit of feudalism 
which, no excuse for rapine and 
exaction, proves the British 
Empire united in sympathy 
and in ambition, in policy and 
in hope. 

But, above all, the King is 
fortunate in that he makes his 
progress to Westminster with 
peace amply assured. Though 
the issue of the recent war was 
never in doubt, it is none the 
less happy that the pubiic re- 
joicing should be interrupted by 
no note of conflict. The pro- 
Boers have done their best to 
injure their fatherland; but at 
last the Boers have discovered 
the true worth of their inter- 
ested if injudicious supporters, 
and have honourably preferred 
an honest foe to a false friend. 
And they have acted wisely. 
For while the honest foe of 
yesterday may easily become 
the comrade of to-morrow, the 
false friend can never reinspire 
the trust which he has forfeited. 
The King, then, publicly ascends 
the throne a few weeks after 
the establishment of a cordial, 
even an enthusiastic, peace ; he 
is the first monarch to as- 
sume the overlordship of the 
Transvaal and the Orange 
Colony; and though for the 
moment his newest colonies 
claim our keenest interest, they 
are but a small corner of a vast 
Empire, which includes more 
men and more races than ever 
bowed the knee to a single 
monarch. The occasion, there- 
fore, is worthy of all the splen- 
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dour which will distinguish it, 
nor will the People fall below 
the occasion. We have of late 
displayed a love of ceremony 
which for many years seemed 
alien to the English character. 
The long widowhood of Queen 
Victoria discouraged magnifi- 
cence, and Englishmen began 
to forget that taste for 
pageantry which once was the 
marvel of the world. Time 
was when our countrymen loved 
a show as the Romans loved 
the circus. The chronicles are 
eloquent concerning the pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth, and 
the memoirs describe with a 
wealth of detail the gorgeous 
ceremonies in which later kings 
played their part. George II. 
did not come to the throne in a 
blaze of glory, yet the spectacle 
of his coronation was said to 
have been the grandest ever 
seen. M. de Saussure,! a sym- 
pathetic traveller, has left us 
such a description of the spec- 
tacle as easily convinces us of 
its splendour. He covers six- 
teen pages with a mere enum- 
eration of those privileged to 
form part of the procession. 
But it is not the length of the 
procession which most pro- 
foundly impressed him. ‘“‘ What 
embellished this ceremony 
greatly,” says he, “was the 
magnificence of the jewels. The 
peeresses were covered with 
them, and wore them in great 
quantities on the fronts of their 
bodices, in their hair, as clasps 
for fastening their robes and 
cloaks, without counting their 
necklaces, earrings, and rings.” 





1 A Foreign View of England in the Reigns of George I. and George II. 
Letters of Monsieur de Saussure to his Family. London: John Murray. 
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The poor Queen suffered in the 
cause of grandeur: “ The skirt 
of her robe was so much em- 
broidered with jewels that it 
threw out a surprising radiance, 
and she next day declared that 
what had fatigued her most 
was the weight of this skirt.” 
Nor was this astonishing radi- 
ance the only memorable em- 
bellishment of King George’s 
crowning. The music in the 
Abbey was conducted by “ the 
celebrated Mr MHandel,” and 
though we may match the 
radiance of the jewels, the 
great musician’s admirable 
symphonies will never again 
be rendered with that simple 
dignity which his presence 
assured. 

The coronation of George IV. 
was yet more splendid. Though 
he came to the throne unat- 
tended by the enthusiasm of 
his People, he was determined 
to provide a pageant which 
should dazzle the least sym- 
pathetic eye. He omitted 
nothing, not even the Herb- 
woman and her maidens, and 
the Royal Champion rode up 
through Westminster Hall most 
bravely attended. The banquet 
was lavish after the medieval 
fashion, and the King’s lieges 
drank a hundred gallons of iced 
punch, besides hundreds _ of 
dozens of wine. But not even 
the extravagance of the feast 
won the hearts of the King’s 
subjects, and he sought popu- 
larity in vain. Queen Victoria, 
on the other hand, ascended the 
throne to a chorus of enthusiasm 
which will be echoed for her 
son. Greville’s account of the 
ceremony and its preparations 
might have been written to-day. 
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Then as now the uproar and 
confusion of London were inde- 
scribable. On the day before, 
says Greville, “horsemen, foot- 
men, carriages, squeezed, 
jammed, intermingled; the 
pavement blocked up with 
timbers, hammering and knock- 
ing, and falling fragments 
stunning the ears and threaten- 
ing the head; not a mob here 
and there, but the town all mob, 
thronging, bustling, staring, and 
gaping and gazing, at every- 
thing, at anything, or at no- 
thing.” Then as now “the Park 
was one vast encampment” ; 
then as now the interest and 
enthusiasm were from the heart. 
Yet this is the greater occasion, 
for Edward VII. inherits, as we 
have said, the great Empire 
which during his mother’s years 
of wise government has been 
added to the Crown. 

So we are returning to an 
older fashion of splendour, 
which, during the last reign, 
was falling into forgetfulness, 
and we return to it without 
regret. Life is not a mere hunt 
after gold; it is not a mere 
routine of duty baldly accom- 
plished. Splendour is a pleasant 
privilege of the Court, and 
kings honour their subjects by 
appropriate parade. And while 
the Service performed in the 
Abbey is all symbolic, symbolic 
too are the visitors who come 
from all ends of the earth to 
do our King homage. Their 
presence symbolises the terms 
of peace and friendship upon 
which we live with all the 
world. Of our own colonies 
and dependencies we have al- 
ready spoken. They send their 
representatives in unalloyed 
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pride and goodwill,—a pride 
which we feel in return when 
we remember the many races 
who live beneath the protection 
of our flag. May we not be 
forgiven a little arrogance when 
we receive as fellow-subjects 
Gurkhas and Sikhs, Pathans 
and Rajputs, Mahrattas and 
Afridis: when we recognise as 
cousins, near akin, the intrepid 
Canadians and the loyal Aus- 
tralasians? But all those who 
visit London for the Coronation 
are not of our kindred nor of 
our Empire. Our neighbours 
in Europe, they too send their 
representatives, and for the 
moment at least bury the 
hatchet. During the last few 
years we have been insulted by 
the grosser personages of every 
country. History cannot show 
a parallel to this universal, un- 
justified hatred, a hatred which, 
great as it is, seems all the 
greater through the garrulity 
of journalists and the rapidity 
of the telegraph. The hatred, 
if it be based upon anything, is 
based upon jealousy; and though 
the neighbouring Governments 
have never been hostile, they 
have been powerless to check 
the falsehoods of their press 
and people. But, as we have 
said, the hatchet is buried,— 
not deep perhaps, yet out of 
sight,—and we may receive our 
visitors with the less rancour 
as the triumph is ours. More- 
over, in this campaign of 
slander and hate the King has 
escaped without a_ scratch. 
The success of England may 
be bitter to France, which 
knows not how to colonise. 
The generous treatment which 
we extend to the Boers may be 


distasteful to Germany, which 
still treats the Poles as 
“rabbits”; but King Edward 
is popular both in Germany 
and France. To him, there- 
fore, Germans and French may 
pay a sincere respect, and there 
will be no dissentient at the 
coronation. Even those who 
hate the kingdom will applaud 
the bonhomie and tact of the 
King. 

The King carries in his crown 
a jewel won by the Black 
Prince at Cregy. The sword 
which is girt at his side be- 
longed, says history, to Edward 
the Confessor. And this jewel 
and this sword eloquently prove 
the unity of our annals. The 
long line of tradition is un- 
broken; no link is lacking in 
the chain which binds the 
present to the past. But 
while the Coronation makes 
us think on the one hand of 
Edward the Confessor and the 
Black Prince, on the other it re- 
minds usof those many new lands 
oversea, which are now bound 
to us by the ties of kinship and 
affection, and which were all 
undiscovered when the most of 
Edward VII.’s ancestors went 
in procession to Westminster. 
It is the strangest mixture of 
new and old. The forms are as 
old as England; a part of the 
Empire is as new as yesterday ; 
and thus King Edward VII. 
comes to the throne dignified 
by tradition and strengthened 
by enterprise. The auspices are 
good, and it is with a sure pride 
in to-day, a serene confidence in 
to-morrow, that his people will 
accompany him to Westminster 
Abbey with loyal shouts of 
“God Save the King!” 
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AFTER nearly two years and 
eight months of a hard-fought 
struggle, peace has been pro- 
claimed. The satisfaction is 
almost universal that a war so 
costly in life and treasure, and 
for at least during the last 
half of it uselessly prolonged, 
after all its issues had been 
irrevocably decided, has been 
brought to a close. Not even 
our direst enemies on the Con- 
tinent—and they are numerous 
and implacable —can_ really 
regret it. According to all 
accounts, the Boer prisoners in 
various parts of the world and 
in the concentration camps ac- 
claimed it with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps Mr Kruger 
and Dr Leyds may mourn over 
the last embers of their extin- 


guished self-importance, and 
may at last appreciate the 
depth of shame to which his- 


tory will consign them. But 
Boers and Britons, their leaders 
and rank and file, who have 
manfully borne the brunt of 
this deadly strife, may be all 
equally congratulated on its 
termination. If the former 
have been vanquished, they 
have certainly not been dis- 
graced. They have struggled 
gallantly and manfully for their 
independence, with a pertinacity 
which has perhaps been carried 
beyond reason, and the disposi- 
tion of the victors will be to 
welcome them as worthy sub- 
jects of the Crown, who may be 
trusted to show as much loyalty 
and devotion to the empire in 
the future as they have done to 
the States to which they have 


hitherto belonged. That their 
lot in the future will be far more 
worthy and prosperous than in 
the past is a reasonable forecast. 
The retrospect cannot be one 
which, on a fair review of the 
circumstances, can afford them 
genuine _ satisfaction. The 
Transvaalers, to their cost, pro- 
duced a grand old man, to all 
countries apparently a source 
of danger and weakness. Gold 
and guns were his sole expe- 
dients of administration, — to 
plunder the one and menace 
with the other. With the aid 
of a Hollander gang he laid 
broad and deep a system of 
extortion and oppression till 
the lives of his Uitlander 
subjects became intolerable and 
the paramount Power was out- 
raged at every turn. The 
Orange Free Staters, after half 
a century of peaceable and 
orderly administration, and 
without a single grievance so 
much as alleged against us, sud- 
denly abandoned their prudent 
course of policy and joined the 
Transvaalers in their insensate 
ultimatum. To belong to 
States liable to fall into the 
hands of those who can thus 
recklessly pilot them to destruc- 
tion was tantamount to having 
life, liberty, and fortune at the 
mercy of unprincipled adven- 
turers, ignorant alike of policy 
and of the arts of government. 
The Boers, as the result of this 
war, will simply have to aban- 
don all ideas of a Dutch South 
African dominion. In all other 
respects—in all that makes life 
worth living, security for life 
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and fortune, freedom to develop 
your faculties in the way best 
suited to your circumstances, 
in the midst of social order, 
exempt from being command- 
eered at a moment’s notice— 
the Boers will be better off in 
the future than in the past. 
The so-called independence 
which they have lost made them 
the slaves of designing poli- 
ticians with little or no know- 
ledge of their craft. The 
independence which they gain 
will be exactly on the same 
footing eventually as _ that 
enjoyed by all British colonists, 
and by Boers in the Cape 
Colony, in Natal, in Rhodesia, 
and other parts of South Africa, 
where they have thriven and 
even possessed more political 
power than they ever enjoyed 
in the Transvaal. 

The war which has just 
closed was not a war motived 
against their independence. 
Great Britain has shown the 
greatest reluctance during the 
last half century to increase her 
commitments in South Africa. 
She was rejoiced when the 
Orange River State during all 
that time showed capacity for 
self-government and_ relieved 
her of all responsibility. She 
regretted that the Transvaal 
was not equally well adminis- 
tered. Boer independence was 
a thing which we would have 
cherished rather than  sub- 
verted. The war was one for 
dominion, carefully devised, 
steadily elaborated, and per- 
sistently fought. The issue 
was whether or not the British 
should be forcibly ejected from 
South Africa, and a Dutch 
dominion under a Dutch flag 
established in its stead. The 
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individual burgher has had 
very little to do with that issue, 
but his so-called independence 
was staked for him by those who 
raised it. That issue has been 
decided in our favour, with the 
practical result that the Boers 
will be even better off than be- 
fore, though deprived of the 
day-dreams which outsiders had 
instilled into their mind. 

That struggle was sooner or 
later bound to come. The re- 
lations between the two races 
were such that until it had 
been fought out, and_ both 
sides had come to a clear 
understanding as to which 
race was to be the dominant 
one, a modus vivendi seemed 
impossible to attain. There 
seems to have been in the past 
an ingrained antipathy between 
the Boer in his untutored state 
and the Briton, born of di- 
vergent ideas which coloured 
differently their several habits, 
aspirations, and motives. It 
is shown in a marked way in 
their relations to the natives. 
While the Boer is fiercely de- 
termined to hold him as in- 
ferior, even to the extent of 
classing him with the lower 
creation, the Briton errs in the 
other extreme, and would invest 
him with a fictitious equality 
which nature and _ inherited 
characteristics do not sanction. 
It is also shown in the greater 
aptitude for civilisation and its 
virtues possessed by the one 
race, while the instinct of the 
other is to fly from it and 
revel as long as possible in 
the wilder life which, under 
the name of pastoral simplicity, 
disregards all laws of health, 
cleanliness, and decency. Man 
for man, and regarded from 
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the point of view of a well- 


developed animal, trained to 


hunting, farming, and the out- 
door life of the beast of prey, 
the Boer often found himself 
the superior of the Briton, and 
harboured notions of ascendancy 
which in his ignorance left en- 
tirely out of sight the superior 
resources of civilisation. These 
latter, which of course are in 
the long-run the determining 
factor between rival races, 
were outside the range of his 
vision. He never encountered 
them, and valued himself as, 
in his own opinion, the better 
rider, the better marksman, 
with keener faculties of sight 
and hearing. Contempt is usu- 
ally in proportion to ignorance, 
and as the Boer’s knowledge 
and experience were small, his 
arrogance and assertion of su- 
periority in his restricted circle 
were almost boundless. These, 
no doubt, were faults which time 
and education would have gradu- 
ally removed. But unfortun- 
ately they were graven deeply 
on his heart by the Majuba 
capitulation, the abandonment 
of our friends to his mercies, 
and the surrender of British 
supremacy rather than risk a 
general rising of the Boers. 
From that date the evidence 
is overwhelming that a racial 
animosity grew up, and a 
fierce determination, first to 
assert Boer independence, and 
afterwards, as the gold dis- 
coveries and the mining in- 
dustries brought them wealth, 
to establish Boer supremacy 
and Boer dominion. The 
Briton, lulled to sleep by the 
fumes of his own magnanimity, 
as displayed in 1881, was hard 
to awaken as to what was 
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going on to imperil his empire. 
The raid, though we say no 
word in defence of that dis- 
astrous exploit, fortunately 
came just in time. The British 
at last woke up. The German 
Emperor’s telegram, joined to 
the previous declaration of 
German statesmen that Boer 
independence was a German 
interest, was an absolute en- 
couragement to Mr Kruger, 
and a covert invitation to the 
European Powers to intervene. 
From that hour sooner or later 
war was inevitable. The claim 
was put forward that the Trans- 
vaal was an independent inter- 
national sovereign State, in 
defiance of treaties which ex- 
pressly provided to the contrary. 
Mr Chamberlain asserted the 
claim of the paramount Power. 
All the rest was mere matter 
of detail. The refusal of the 
franchise to the Uitlanders, 
the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of the courts of 
justice, the dynamite and 
other monopolies, the liquor 
laws, the police oppression, the 
corruption and extortion which 
went on and finally found ex- 
pression in a petition to the 
Queen, were all mere items for 
diplomatic representation. War 
was inevitable directly the Boers 
were armed to the teeth and 
taught to believe that the vast 
military preparations which had 
been secretly and successfully 
made, placed them in a position 
of military supremacy against 
which the British, separated 
from {them by 6000 miles of 
ocean, would struggle in vain. 
Until that spirit of boisterous 
self-assertion had beenexorcised, 
it was in vain to expect that 
the two races could live quietly 
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and peacefully side by side. 
Now that it has been exorcised, 
there remains no reason that 
we know of why the fierce con- 
flict, which has been so often 
softened by mutual acts of 
kindliness to the wounded, and 
by our unstinted care of their 
wives and children, should not 
lead to an enduring friendship 
similar to that which we have 
experienced at Boer hands in 
other parts of our South African 
dominion. 

Although the predominant 
sentiment with all of us must 
be one of hope that a long 
course of South African peace, 
prosperity, and friendly racial 
rivalry may be in store for us, 
it is impossible to overlook at 
this moment the grateful ap- 
plause which is due to the 
British Government for the 
result which has been achieved. 
From the incident of the raid 
to the present hour the times 
must have been for them full 
of continuous anxiety and of 
energetic effort. There was 
not merely the possibility of 
active assistance as well as the 
certainty of moral support to 
the Boers, but before conclu- 
sions could be tried in South 
Africa there was the standing 
imbroglio in Egypt and the 
necessity of recovering the Sou- 
dan to be dealt with. Armenian 
massacres, Kuropean “concerts” 
to be maintained in the nearer 
and the remoter East, a Venezu- 
elan controversy to be replaced 
by American friendship, and a 
world-wide war to be averted 
as an incident of the Spanish- 
American dispute, have shrunk 
into details of a forgotten past, 
instead of blossoming into por- 
tentous mischiefs. But when 
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we read the animated invectives 
about Boer preparations not 
having been stopped, and our 
own measures of defence on 
the spot not having been ex- 
pedited, we cannot help recall- 
ing that the Nile expedition 
from the first risked the possi- 
bility of war with France, 
owing to a certain expedition 
which had traversed Central 
Africa and reached Fashoda 
with some undisclosed and very 
expansive pretensions. It was 
essential to get that question 
out of the way, with its por- 
tentous possibilities, before we 
could be at liberty to cope 
with that so-called Boer inde- 
pendence which Germany had 
declared to be her interest and 
the Emperor’s telegram had 
threatened to support by Ger- 
man arms. One question was 
enough to have on our hands 
at one time. Fortunately for 
us, when the Boer preparations 
had reached the point at which 
their ultimatum seemed to them 
a prudent proceeding, although 
our preparations were sadly de- 
ficient, they at least were ade- 
quate to the task of holding 
the Boers in check and pre- 
venting their access to the sea. 
No doubt the Christmas of 
1899-1900 saw the empire in a 
greater peril than has ever en- 
compassed it since the Napole- 
onic wars. But if our general 
lost his head and talked of 
surrendering Ladysmith and 
fortifying himself on the Tu- 
gela, the Minister stood firm 
and ordered him to proceed 
with its relief or return home. 
When the extent of Boer power 
and resources was fully revealed, 
whatever shortcomings there 
may have been in the War 
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Office, it has to be remembered 
that little more than two short 
months elapsed from the battle 
of Colenso to the relief of Kim- 
berley and Ladysmith, and the 
surrender of Cronje at Paarde- 
burg, which was the beginning 
of a practically uninterrupted 
series of victories leading up to 
the capture of Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 
The War Office had changed 
the scene from virtual defeat 
to a brilliant career of victory, 
and it is entitled to more credit 
than it has received. No doubt 
the result was due to Lord 
Roberts’s genius and strategy, 
but neither would have availed 
if the War Office and Lord 
Wolseley, the then Commander- 
in-Chief, had not speedily im- 
provised and equipped an army 
and despatched it 6000 miles 
across the seas, practically 
without an accident. It was 


a wonderful achievement, and 


implies antecedent prepara- 
tions on an extensive scale. 
Although there may have been 
much break-down in detail, 
mismanagement, and _ disor- 
ganisation which experts may 
be called on to amend, the 
success of it has excited the 
admiration, and perhaps the 
envy and alarm, of surround- 
ing nations, not one of which 
could have carried out a tithe 
of the undertaking. War offices 
and generals must be judged by 
success or failure. The former 
will condone any amount of bad 
management though it should 
be rectified in the future. The 
latter is not redeemed by any 
amount of skill, judgment, and 
scientific arrangement. 

Except for the natural desire 
to recognise the claims of the 
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War Office, the moment of con- 
cluding peace is not one which 
we wish to devote to triumph. 
The predominant feeling is to 
welcome the Boers within the 
ranks of the empire as fellow- 
subjects of the King; but we 
trust that even this feeling will 
not exclude a full regard to the 
claims of friends and others who 
have suffered severely during 
the struggle. There will be 
questions of increasing diffi- 
culty as time goes on—between 
loyalists and Boers, between 
Boer scouts and those who 
have so long posed as Boer 
irreconcilables. They must be 
solved by justice and firmness, 
and conciliation must never be 
carried to the point of weak- 
ness. Fortunately, we have in 
Lord Milner a man of tried re- 
source, who has the confidence 
of South African loyalists and 
of the British people. He has 
carried out thus far the Gov- 
ernment policy with splendid 
success, and we have no doubt 
he will surmount, if any one 
can, the difficulties which may 
yet be in store for us. The 
chief security, however, for the 
future lies in the complete sur- 
render of all Boer claim to a 
separate nationality and inde- 
pendence. They laid down their 
arms and recognised King EKd- 
ward VII. as their lawful sov- 
ereign. They did so uncondi- 
tionally. They have put on 
record their own acknowledg- 
ment of complete defeat. In 
giving authority to their dele- 
gates to relinquish independence, 
they declared that they did so to 
save the existence of their race. 
They pointed to their reduced 
numbers, and to the impos- 
sibility of ever getting the 
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prisoners back. The British 
ended the war completely mas- 
ters of the situation, a measure 
which the past has shown is 
indispensably necessary to the 
peace, order, and security of 
South Africa. The terms which 
have been granted are such as 
will liberally aid the Boers to 
fulfil the new duties which they 
have undertaken. First, we 
undertake that the Burghers in 
parts of South Africa other than 
the two late republics, and all 
our prisoners of war, will, on 
duly declaring their acceptance 
of the position of subjects of the 
King, be gradually brought 
back to their homes. The future 
civil government is retained 
entirely in our own hands, 
though it will give way to self- 
government “as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit.” Measures 


will be and have been taken 
at our expense to assist the 


Boers back to their homes, 
and to supply them with food, 
shelter, and stock necessary to 
the resumption of their normal 
occupations. It appears that, 
as far as matters have gone at 
present, the Boers, true to the 
instincts of a thoroughly manly 
race, having fought out their 
struggle to the end, will throw 
aside their antipathies and re- 
cognise, in an appreciative and 
even grateful spirit, the generous 
and considerate terms on which 
they will be incorporated into 
the empire, amounting as they 
do to a cordial welcome. We 
have carried on the war on 
our side with a view to this 
result, thereby rendering it 
longer and more burdensome 
than it would have been if 
it had been carried on in the 
spirit which Germany mani- 
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fested towards France, or the 
Northern towards the Southern 
States, and we trust that we 
shall now reap our reward. It 
was no slight self - restraint 
which was practised, amounting 
as it did to a practical trans- 
ference from the losing to the 
winning side of all the burden 
of providing for the welfare of 
its helpless members. It was an- 
other illustration of Mr Kidd’s 
principle of the present social 
development, that power is dis- 
armed by the forces of the 
future. 

If this is the position of the 
vanquished and the prospect 
before them, what is the posi- 
tion of the victors after their 
loss of more than 20,000 lives 
and their expenditure of 230 
millions? In the first place, 
we have carried out in South 
Africa to the letter the whole 
of our declared policy. We 
have done so with the en- 
thusiastic support and _ co- 
operation of our colonies, and 
to their unbounded satisfaction. 
We have not left in any por- 
tion of South Africa between 
the Zambesi and the Cape, 
not already possessed by re- 
sponsible European Powers, a 
single shred of independent 
authority anywhere, or any 
vestige of political organisation 
which can become the nucleus 
of organised resistance to our 
supremacy. Our colonies take 
note of that with the pride 
and satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to that result. As Mr 
Chamberlain pointed out the 
other day, Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand sent an army 
greater than the British army 
at Waterloo. Our subject-races 
in India and elsewhere, we 
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believe, are equally satisfied 
with, and would gladly have 
contributed to, that result if 
far-reaching considerations of 
policy had allowed us to accept 
it at their hands. It was in- 
teresting to notice that it is 
claimed for the Jews of the 
empire by their chief Rabbi 
that they not only bore a fair 
share of duty, but actually a 
larger one than would be war- 
ranted by mere numerical pro- 
portion. And certain foreign 
nations who have pursued us 
with an unreasoning and un- 
worthy spite, which we are 
prompt to forgive though too 
prudent to forget, may take 
note of these circumstances, 
with such reflections there- 
upon as their more matured 
wisdom may suggest. It is 
said that in some quarters dis- 
appointment was felt at the 
peace, for it was hoped that 
the resources of the empire 
would be gradually exhausted, 
and that South Africa would 
eventually prove the grave of 
British power. We decline to 
believe in this sentiment; but 
if it exists anywhere, the actual 
facts of the situation will bring 
no consolation. It is impossible 
even to suggest that the Boers 
have been premature in their 
surrender. They have carried 
out their resistance till starva- 
tion stared them in the face. 
One advantage to us of this is 
that they must feel that if they 
wished for war, they have had 
it with a vengeance, have 
drained to the dregs the cup 
of its miseries, and will now 
perhaps, more readily and 
heartily than a year ago, ap- 
preciate the blessings of peace 
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and the efforts of those who 
will do their best to mitigate 
the hardships of their position. 
That the war has been fought 
out to the bitter end is one of 
the gains of the position, and 
gives a strong guarantee for 
the continuance of peace. 

The thoroughness with which 
the British policy in South 
Africa has been carried out, 
and ascendancy secured, vastly 
increases the prestige of the 
empire. Prestige is underrated 
and even decried by prigs and 
pedants, but all who are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of 
British authority abroad, and 
are capable of taking a practi- 
cal view of things, know its 
value. It means the accepted 
authority arising from past 
achievement, present capacity, 
and known resolve and _ re- 
source. Resistance is forbidden 
by prestige instead of being 
repelled by force. The sanguin- 
ary war which has just closed 
is the Nemesis which awaits the 
downfall of prestige resulting 
from vacillation and weakness 
under the thinly veiled pre- 
tence of magnanimity. That 
disastrous policy is now closed 
for South Africa, and with 
the re-establishment of British 
prestige, peace and the confi- 
dence and credit which are 
born of a determined policy, 
resolutely carried out, will in- 
evitably bring social and com- 
mercial welfare in their train. 
The British Empire, thanks to 
the much decried War Office, 
comes out of the war far 
stronger in all the attributes 
of power and prestige and in- 
ternational influence than it 
went in, The war will be 
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known in history as the Great 
Boer War, and as it seems to 
be true that from 18,000 to 
20,000 men will have surren- 
dered at its close, we have 
throughout underrated the 
forces against us. Our three 
greatest generals must divide 
the honours of success: Lord 
Wolseley, with his continuous 
stream of reinforcements and 
supplies; Lord Roberts, with 
his brilliant strategy; Lord 
Kitchener, with his untiring 
patience and far-seeing organ- 
isation. We owe to Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministry every grati- 
tude and _ consideration for 
the anxieties which they must 
have endured and the brilliant 
successes which they have won. 
The disasters of the Gladstone 
Ministry of 1880-85 have been 
cancelled, and both in the Old 
World and the New Great 
Britain never stood higher. It 


is due to one distinguished 
Minister, who has endured the 
greatest obloquy and perhaps 
incurred the chief responsibility 
throughout this prolonged busi- 
ness from the raid to the peace, 
to recognise the ascendancy of 


his firmness and genius. Mr 
Chamberlain had better add to 
the many things which he has 
wisely discarded, the retracta- 
tion, in common with the late 
Duke of Argyll, of his former 
antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield. 
He is in reality the successor of 
that statesman, and has man- 
fully carried out his policy of 
imperialism on the lines which 
he laid down. We may apply 
to him without exaggeration 
the lines which Mr Gladstone 
quoted in reference to his great 
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rival’s victorious return from 

Berlin— 

‘* Aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus 
opimis 

Ingreditur, victorque viros superem- 
inet omnes.” 


There are, however, two cir- 
cumstances which turn the 
scales heavily in favour of the 
elder statesman. Lord Beacons- 
field won his signal triumph 
without war, and maintained 
unbroken peace at the same 
time that he vindicated the 
authority and prestige of this 
country. He carried out his 
purpose in spite of the most 
unscrupulous and determined 
opposition at home. Mr Cham- 
berlain cannot claim credit for 
long and clear-sighted persist- 
ence of purpose from the very 
commencement, for he as much 
as any member of the disastrous 
Cabinet of 1880-85 was re- 
sponsible for the Majuba cap- 
itulation, and for the initiation 
of all those circumstances of 
hostility and arrogance which 
led so fatally to this sanguin- 
ary step. He has, however, 
with nearly unanimous support 
from the country, worthily re- 
deemed the earlier blunders; 
and first by his vigorous and suc- 
cessful resistance to a policy of 
disintegration, and afterwards 
by his tenacious and successful 
maintenance of a policy of con- 
solidation, welding together the 
colonies in an enthusiastic union 
with the mother country, and 
stamping out within our midst 
the hostility of our late foes, he 
has achieved a reputation which 
places him in the foremost rank 
of British statesmen of any 
period in our history. 
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